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LOAN CHARACTERS IN PRE-HAN TEXTS 

BY 

BERNHARD KARLGREN 


According to the traditional classification of the Chinese characters, there are 
1 i u s h u, “six kinds of script elements”, viz.: 

1. Siang hing (pictures), e.g. P k’ou ‘mouth*. 

2. Chi s h ! (abstract symbols), e.g. Jt s h a n g ‘up’ and “p h i a ‘down*. 

3. Huei yi (compound ideograms), e.g. h a o ‘to love*, from ‘woman’ 

and ‘child’. 

4 . Chuan chu ft (already existing characters used for new notions through 
extension of meaning), e.g. $ pu ‘cloth’, also meaning ‘currency, money’. 

5. Kia tsie fjf (loan characters, already existing characters used for other 
words owing to sound identity or similarity) e.g. Jg h o u (Arch, g'u) ‘sovereign’, 
sometimes loan for the word h o u (Arch, g'u) ‘after’, normally written ^ 
t’ien (Arch, d’tan) ‘to destroy’, sometimes used for the word t’ i e n (Arch. 
fim) ‘ample, good’, correctly written 

6. Hie sheng §§ jg (or: Hing sheng jg), compounds of one “Radical” 
(suggesting the meaning) and one “Phonetic” (suggesting the sound), e.g. men 
‘sad’, from & ‘heart’ (Radical) and f 1 } men ‘gate’ (Phonetic). 

It is easily observed that categories 1, 2 and 3 are based on the composition of 
the characters, whereas cats. 4 and 5 are based on secondary applications of already 
existing characters, and cat. 6 is something partaking of both. 

The present paper will deal with category 5, Kia tsie (here abbreviated Kt), 
and, to some extent, with cat. 6 (Hie sheng, here abbreviated Hs). 

One of the most dangerous stumbling-blocks in the interpretation of pre-Han 
texts is the frequent occurrence of Kt, loan characters. It has sometimes been as¬ 
serted that it was the merit of the great Ts’ing scholars to have realized the impor¬ 
tant part played by the Kt in archaic texts. 1 ) This is not quite just, for, as we shall 
see, many earlier scholars made frequent use of Kt explanations in moot passages; 
the great pioneer was indeed the famous Cheng Hiian (Cheng K’ang-ch’eng, dead 
200 A.D.). But it is true that the Ts’ing scholars went much further in this respect 
than their predecessors, and famous scholars like Chu Tsun-sheng and Yii Yiie and, 
in recent years, writers like Ma Sii-lun and Kuo Mo-jo have carried this kind of 
exegesis to extremes. It is high time that the reliability of such Kt explanations be 
systematically tested. 

It should first be emphasized that there is a fundamental difference between 
jg M sheng hiin “interpretations by sound similarity” and interpretations by 

*) Thus, for instance, H. A. Giles, Chinese Biographical Dictionary under Wang Yin-chih says: “He 
and his father Wang Nien-sun are notable for having recognized the frequent use in the Classics and 
ancient writings of characters employed for others on the strength of similarity of sound*'. 
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Kt. The former are a kind of primitive etymology. It is of very ancient origin. 
When Mencius says: [1] s i a n g (Arch. dzjang) ‘school* means yang (Arch. 
zjang) ‘to nourish, to bring up*, he does not mean that the former character (dzjang) 
should be read yang (zjang), only that the two words are cognate, siang 
(dzjang) being of the same stem as y a n g (zjang). Such interpretations by etymol¬ 
ogy abound in the definitions of Mao Heng on the Shi, of the Eastern Han scholars 
on the various classics and in Hii Shen*s Shuo wen kie tsi. Thus, for instance, in 
Ode 14, phr. [2], Mao says: [3] ch’ung (t’jdng) is [4] equal to [5] ch’ung (t'jung) 
‘to strike*, thus “My grieved heart is (knocked =) agitated” — evidently Mao con¬ 
sidered the sense of ‘to strike* to be fundamental in 3., the two words being cognate. 

I % tjr t-b t* 4 m rfti c £ 7 4- * & * « fM)i 

io J n % i<lH 13 aM ih ^tifySor- 

$1-1*1:17 4*/* Sl » f zoAfrit&ZL &23 HQtyJfcurM 

The Ts’ing scholars have applied this kind of etymological interpretation of diffi¬ 
cult words to a very large extent, for instance Wang Nien-sun in his famous Kuang 
ya shu cheng, Ho Yi-hang in his Erya yi shu and many others. Since their knowledge 
of the Archaic phonology was limited to the grouping of the words into certain 
categories of initials and finals, but without concrete values for these categories, 
they often advanced very hazardous conclusions. Two examples may suffice: 

Kuang ya, shang 1, has an entry [6] tang (tdng) = [7] ‘good*. Wang Nien-sun 
refers this to Shu: Kao Yao mo phr. [8] ‘splendid words*, where other versions have 
[9], and he says: tang (tdng) and c h* a n g (Vjang) have [10] “the sounds (dose:) 
similar and the meaning the same”. Thus there would exist a tdng meaning ‘good, 
fine, splendid*, cognate to (of the same word stem as) Vjang ‘splendid*. This was 
refuted in my Gloss 1300 (BMFEA 20, 1948). 

Kuang ya, shang 2, has an entry [11] 1 li (gljo) = [12] ‘strength*. Wang Nien 
sun, referring to several passages with the phr. [13], says: from [14] 1 ii (gljo) to 
[12] 1 i (Ijdk) there was [13 a] “the shifting of one sound” (i.e. the final jo: jdk) 
and hence gljo, being cognate to Ijdk, could mean ‘strength*. An affinity (deduced 
from sound similarity) between gljo and Ijdk is of course out of the question. 

As already stated, this kind of “interpretation by sound similarity”, should not 
be confused with the Kt, the “loan character interpretations”. In the latter it is 
expressly stated that the character in question in the text does not have its ordinary 
meaning but stands for another word, the reading and meaning of which it adopts. 
Cheng Htian, on Li ki: Shao yi, phr. [14 a], says: [15] “pao (p6g) is read fu (p'jug) 
as in the phr. f u tsi ‘hastily*; thus: do not hastily go away’* (sc. from a task). 
And Lu T6-ming consequently in Shi-wen says: [16] pao (p6g) (here) has the sound 
f u (p* jug ). The value of the theory of Cheng’s in this instance will be discussed 
later. The case, however, gives a good example of the interpretation by Kia tsie 
(Kt), loan characters, which are the principal theme of this paper. The practice of 
Kt, loan characters, was widespread in the pre-Han texts. We may distinguish the 
following -sub-categories: 
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A. The character for a word X used for a non-cognate but homophonous word Y, 
which had no character of its own, e.g. 

[17] h o u (| g'u ) ‘target, archer, chief, prince*, Kt for h o u (g'u) ‘a particle* (Shi); 

[18] t o u ( d'u) ‘a kind of vessel*, Kt for t o u (d'u) ‘bean* (common); 

[19] k a n (kdn) ‘shield*, Kt for k a n ( kdn) ‘stream in valley* (Shi); 

[20] chan (tian) ‘a kind of flag’, Kt for chan (turn) ‘him, her, it* (Shi), and 
for chan (tian) ‘final particle* (ibid.); 

[21] a n (* An) ‘peace’, Kt for a n (*&n) ‘how, where, what* (common); 

[22] yuan (g\wdn) ‘to drag, dragging slowly’, Kt for yuan (gpvdn) ‘a particle* 
(common); 

[23] h i e n (g'dn) ‘bar, barrier’, Kt for h i e n (g'dn) ‘well-trained’ (common). 

[24] n i n g (nieng) ‘peace, tranquil*, Kt for n i n g (nieng) ‘how, why* (common); 

[25] j a n (njan) ‘to roast’, Kt for j a n (njan) ‘so, thus* (common). 

Cases like these are numerous; there are scores of them registered in my Gram- 
mata Serica Becensa. 

B. The character for a word X used for a non-cognate but homophonous word Y 
which already had another character of its own; the Kt procedure here is thus 
really quite unnecessary. Examples (for the case [26] Kt for [27] see above): 

Zt & a lit IS * « 30 $) 3/ % 33 ;$ 34 35" *. 36 |fc ^ 

8*40^41 J&4lZf 43^44 tf4rM 46 4$ 4l ^ 4i%4i fcso +#4$ 

S3 57-^5*^ 

[28] k u n g (hung) ‘prince, public’, Kt for [29] k u n g ( kung) ‘merit’ (Shu); 

[30] y u (ngjp) ‘prison’, Kt for [31] y u (ngjo) ‘to withstand’ (Chuang, Kuan); 
[32] s u (sink) ‘to lodge the night’, Kt for [33] s u (sjuk) ‘reverent, to observe 
abstinence’ (Li); 

[34] y a o (djog) ‘beautiful, a family name’, Kt for y a o (djpg) ‘distant’ (Siin). 
Such cases are also quite common, and many instances may be culled from 

Grammata Serica Becensa. 

C. The character for a word X used for a non-cognate, phonetically more or less 
similar (but not homophonous) word Y, which had no character of its own, e.g.: 

[35] f u (pinto) ‘man’, Kt for f u (b’iwo) ‘the one in question, as to’, and Kt for 
f u (b’{wo) ‘final particle’ (common); 

[36] hiitn (g'iwan) ‘to suspend’, Kt for hien (g’ian) ‘district’ (Chouli); 

[37] k’ i (k'iad) ‘script notches’, Kt for k’ i e (k’iat) ‘separated’ (Shi). 

This is likewise a large category. 

D. The character for a word X used for a non-cognate, phonetically more or less 
similar (but not homophonous) word Y, which already had another character of its 
own. Here belong the already mentioned [38] t’ i e n (d’isn) ‘to destroy’, Kt for 
[39] t’ i e n (t’ian) ‘ample, good’; and [40] p a o (p6g), Kt for [41] f u (p'mg) 
(Cheng Huan). Other examples: 
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[42] y e (zjd), ‘place name* Kt for [43] s u (dzjo) ‘slow* (Shi); 

[44] che (tuit) ‘to break*, Kt for [45] chi (tiad) ‘to restrain* (Shu); 

[46] sin (s\bi) ‘truthful*, Kt for [47] s h e n (i$n) ‘to prolong’ (Shi); 

[48] 18 e (d’&k) ‘residence*, Kt for [49] t o (d'dk) ‘to measure’ (Shu); 

[50] y u (di6g) ‘to proceed from*, Kt for [51] y u (z{6g) ‘equal to* (Meng). 

E. The character for a word X used for a non-cognate and phonetically only slightly 
or not at all similar but synonymous word which either had no character of its own, 
or else already had one. 

The former is the case in: 

[52] k ii e (kiwat) ‘sleeve*, also used for a word m i (mjad ) ‘sleeve*; 

[53] c h u (tjp) ‘place, position, to appear, to signal*, also used for a word c h o 
(tjak) ‘to place, to publish*. 

[54] h ii a n (x(u>dn) ‘warm* also used for a word n u a n ( ntvdn ) ‘warm*. 

The latter occurs in: 

[55] w a n g (miwang) ‘to disappear, not exist, not have, not*, also used for [56] 
w u (miivo) ‘not exist, not have, not*; 

[57] h u a n (g'wan) ‘to turn round, return*, also used for [58] s ii a n (dz\wan) ‘to 
turn round*. 

We shall call the cases belonging to cat. E “synonym loans” (synonym Kt). 

To sum up: of the loan characters, categories A—D are based on sound identity 
(A, B) or sound similarity (C, D), but category E is not founded on phonetic con¬ 
ditions but on synonymous meanings. 

As already stated above, the Chinese scholars all the way from Cheng Hiian down 
to our own day have proposed loan character interpretations in thousands of cases 
where the meaning of characters in pre-Han texts is debatable. How far can we 
accept these proposals? 

In regard to categories A and B (sound identity between the proposed loan char¬ 
acter and the word it is said to replace) there is really no problem. There exist so 
many safe examples of loan transactions where there is homophony that we may 
safely lay down this principle: a proposed Kt where there is full homophony (apart 
from tones, which are immaterial in the loan practice) between the two members 
can be accepted without hesitation, if the context and the content of the text make 
it probable, since there is no objection possible from a phonetic point of view. 

Much more intricate is the problem of categories C and D in which there is no 
homophony between the members but only a more or less close phonetic similarity. 
The salient question is here this: what degree of phonetic similarity must we demand 
if we are to accept a proposed Kt as plausible? How far can the two members diverge 
in sound before we conclude that a Kt is improbable or even out of the question? 

In answering this question we can obtain valuable help from a certain class of 
characters; this brings us over to the question of the 6th of the 1 i u shu “six 
kinds of script elements”, the Hie s h e n g (Hs), consisting of a “Radical** and 
a “Phonetic”. 
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r? ficofaci a f\ a <f &$7oi%7i 4-75L 

41-73 4 * 74 -Hr zr* 76 at .77 C>7«^c> 7?£§&>!#$/ &gt $ as 

ft ^*7**.8* 4*89 titWi&l *!***-'’£ 73 ^-<W ^t7 J "4f 76^47^ 43«vl97 

Jfoioo 4"ioi;t4-wi-& ku )*■ MHO/or'Jp /ot-£- icn4*injfe-wf$ 110 AX in4ty liijtf 

The loan category C (an X borrowed for a non-cognate, phonetically only similar 
Y, which had no character of its own) was originally very large indeed. In the 
inscriptions on ritual bronzes of the Western Chou period (1027—771 B.C.) we find 
scores of instances: [59] y i (di&k) 'to change* was used for s i ( 8$k) ‘to give*; [60] 
c h u e i ( t{wdr) ‘bird* for w e i ( d\wdr) ‘a particle*; [61] s h e n g (sing) ‘to bear, 
to live* for sing (8$ng) ‘clan*; etc. This loan practice was so extensive as to make 
the texts too ambiguous, and some genius came upon the brilliant idea of elucidating 
the loan operation by adding to the Kt an element (“Radical’*) which directly 
indicated that the character was used as a loan: [59] ‘to give* became [62], [60] 
‘a particle’ became [63], [61] ‘clan* became [64] etc. The important fact here is 
this: the Hs (Hie-sheng) characters 62, 63, 64 are always fundamentally Kt 
(K i a -1 s i e, phonetic loans) — we might describe them as HsKt. In characters 
like the latter three, the original part (in these instances the elements to the right) 
the so-called “Phonetic” is a Kt, and the rest, the “Radical” is only a distinguishing, 
elucidating addition, telling the reader that in a certain context the character [59] 
did not mean ‘to change’ (its normal meaning) but [62] ‘to give’ (dilk being Kt for 
8$k). In the thousands of Hs characters of the classical script we thus have a mate¬ 
rial of paramount value for verifying what degree of phonetic similarity was de¬ 
manded for permitting of a Kt employment of a character, or, to turn it the other 
way, what degree of phonetic dissimilarity made a Kt employment unallowable. 

The evolution just described from simple Kt, without elucidating “Radical”, to 
Kt embellished with a distinguishing Radical (Hs) is well illustrated in the bronze 
inscriptions of Western Chou. We find numerous instances (besides those already 
mentioned) of the former kind, which are not current in the orthodox written 
versions of the classics, but there always have their “Radical” enlargements, e.g. 
[65] for [66], [67] for [68], [69] for [70], [71] for [72], [73] for [74], [75] for [76], 
[77] for [78], [79] for [80], [81] for [82], [83] for [84], [85] for [86] etc. But, on the 
other hand, the elucidated type did already exist in some Western Chou inscriptions, 
e.g. 87-99. 

These examples and many others are easily found in the handy corpus: Kuo 
Mo-jo: Liang Chou kin wen ts’i ta hi t’u lu k’ao shi 1958. 

In the standard versions of the pre-Han texts we find a fair number of remnants 
of this procedure. There we often find [100] (without Radical) for [101], [102] for 
[103], [104] for [105] (in the Shu), [106] for [107] and for [108]. 

On the whole, however, the creation of the Hs characters, i.e. Kt with elucidating 
additions, has greatly reduced the number of bare Kt. Yet we must always keep 
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in mind that in [101] s h 6 (4j&) 'to set aside 1 , the element [100] s h 6 (ijd) ‘lodging- 
house’ is just as much a Kt (phonetic loan) as when [100] stands alone, as a bare 
Kt for [101]. 

There are some striking examples underlining this fact. The character [109] p i 
(p%&k) ‘ruler’ and p i (b’i&k) ‘law, rule’ is used, now as bare Kt, now as enlarged 
Kt [110] for p i (pi&k) ‘jade insignium’, both in the Shi; it is used, now as bare Kt, 
now as enlarged Kt [111] for p’i (p’i&k) ‘depraved’, the former in the Shi, the 
latter in the Shu; it is used, now as bare Kt, now as enlarged Kt [112] for p i (b'j&k) 
‘to beat the breast’, both in the Shi; it is used, now as bare Kt, now as enlarged 
Kt [113] for p’ i (b'ilk) ‘to open’, the former in the Shi, the latter in the Shu; it 
is used, now as bare Kt, now as enlarged Kt [114] for p i (6 9 jig) ‘to go away from’, 
the former in the Shi, the latter in Meng. 

The facts set forth here about the relation between a bare Kt and the Hs character, 
namely that the latter is always likewise a Kt, though embellished with an eluci¬ 
dating addition (Radical), being, so to speak, an “authorized K i a t s i e”, allow 
us to draw a very important conclusion: 

Whenever a Kt is proposed, even if there is not homophony but only phonetic 
similarity, provided it keeps within one and the same Hs 
series, it is always phonetically possible (whether it is plausible or not will then 
depend on the contents of the text and the context). Take, for instance, the series 
of words: [115]. Any of these characters may serve as Kt for any of the others (if 
contents and context make this probable) simply because they are all fundamentally 
the bare [109] used as Kt (with one additional elucidating element or another). 
Consequently, when studying the many Kt proposed by various Chinese scholars 
from the point of view of their sound conditions (whether the similarity is such as 
to make the supposition of a Kt plausible), we can simply leave aside, as being 
phonetically possible, all such cases where the proposed loan character and the 
character for which it is said to serve belong to the same Hs series (as the series 
[115] below). 

The principal aim of the present paper being a control of the phonetic plausibility 
of various Kt proposed by Chinese scholars, we are not taking up for discussion at 
present all instances of the said kind. When Wang Yin-chi (Shu wen) on Shu: P’an 
Keng, phr. [116], says that [117] (< iz'&m ) is Kt for [118] (i \s{am ), there can be no 
objection from the phonetic point of view, the character [119] (ts&m) being Kt 
(“Phonetic”) in both words. (When Wang’s theory was refuted in my Gloss 1469, 
it was for other reasons). 

If all proposed Kt within one and the same Hs series are left aside, and if the Hs 
characters thus limit the field of our inquiry, they are furthermore, as already 
stated, invaluable, since (being themselves “authorized Kt”) they reveal what 
latitude of sound divergence is allowable, when we propose to find a Kt of the 
categories C and D above, and since the Hs are so numerous that they admit of 
reliable conclusions. 

Once we embark upon an examination of the Hs as a key to the sound variations 
allowable in Kt, we come up against the difficulty of determining which characters 
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are really Hs, and what their Archaic pronounciation was like. For the former the 
Chinese philologists invariably refer to Hii Shen’s Shuo wen kie tsi — it is an axiom 
in Chinese philology that Hii was infallible: if he says that X is Phonetic in Y, it 
simply is, there can be no discussion about it. Hii, however, living in the 1st century 
of our era, could know little of the phonology a thousand years earlier, and quite 
often, though he was a great genius and his work a monumentum acre perennius, he 
made Berious mistakes. Since this is a salient point, it being necessary definitely to 
establish that we cannot always swear by the words of Hii Shen, a few examples 
will be given in which he says that X is Phonetic in Y, though that is quite excluded. 

ii3 $9 m 4*tf*K**«T 

in M /M*su3r)*M3t ji im&m /4/jf AL&to&m 

A M&lfT M ffiro-vt/s/ & isi& 153 iffit )% ^157^ 

IrtJLlSvjf. ICOjjr 1 ( 11(1 i 1(3 KA^r/CSXe-lU A. 1(1 4 Id $ Ml &I70 5L17/ 

XLmffam&mJ- ns-$iKsp-intym ?m£iso it /«.# m ffit4 

IK 4 iff Jf- im jk Hi jfcfuw #7 iv &ntf m!t M M, nr$ m £ in fain 

The reason why we can venture to assert this is that the phonology of early Chou 
lime has been reconstructed in its essential features, 1 ) and that practically all 
characters figuring in pre-Han texts are given with their Arch, readings in the 
Grammata Serica Recensa. 


[120] 8 h ! (<?’j9r) 
[122] t s’ ii (ts’j'u) 
[124] s h i (iJ’j»r) 
[126] tsi (dz’f'ar) 
[128] li (Ifrp) 
[130] f u (piivo) 
[132] hai (g'dd) 
[134] n u (no) 
[136] yi (-m 
[138] yi dik) 
[140] pi (pity) 


Phon. in [121] t a i (twdd); 

in [123] t s’ u n g ( dz'ung); 
in [125] n a i (ndd); 
in [127] n i e (ngjat); 
in [120] y ii (djdk); 
in [131] yu (z{6g)\ 
in [133] h i e n (xi&n); 
in [135] nao (nog); 
in [137] y i (djit); 
in [130] kiian (kiwan); 
in [141] p’ i n (b’j&n); 


*) See B. Karlgren, Compendium of Phonetics in Ancient and Archaic Chinese, BMFEA, No. 22, 
1954. In this summary the linguistic reasons for the reconstructions are given, point for point, detail 
after detail — there is not a single conclusion that is not supported by more or less strong arguments. 
Details in the system may have to be modified, but the system as whole is, I believe, sufficiently solid 
to serve for the purpose of the present investigation. A curious attempt to reconstruct Arch, values of 
the most eccentric kinds has recently been made by Professor E. G. Pulley blank, see the Postscript 
to our present article. 
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[142] h u o (g’wd) 

in [143] wei ('jiodr); 

[144] s ii (8{w$t) 

in [145] wei (•jjt»ar); 

[146] y ii ( jo) 

in [147] o (’dl); 

[148] k u e i (k{wed) in [149] t’ u e i (iW); 

[150] shi (iynd) 

in [151] ye (diap). 

These examples may suffice to show Hu’s extreme ignorance of the Arch, phonol¬ 
ogy. The list could easily be prolonged. 

There is, however, a special group of alleged Hs in the Shuowen which need 

further examination: 


1. [162] h o (g’ap) Phon. 

in [153] t a (<ap); 

2. [154] ping (pidng) 

in [155] k e n g (kdng); 

3. [156] 8 h o u (iyog) 

in [157] k’iao (g'iog); 

4. [158] wei ( miwvr) 

in [159] si (star); 

5. [160] k e n g (kdng) 

in [161] f ang (d’dng); 

6. [162] t u e i ( tmr) 

in [163] k u e i (kyunr); 

7. [164] k a o (kdg) 

in [165] t s’ a o (ts’dg); 

8. [166] j e n (n$n) 

in [167] t s’ i e n (ta'ien); 

9. [168] yin (dim) 

in [169] shun (ipom); 

10. [170] 8 h u (dm) 

in [171] k u ( ko); 

11. [172] hao (g'og) 

in [173] t’ao (t’og); 

12. [174] t s 1 (tspg) 

in [175] 1 i (lisg); 

13. [176] s h a o (iiog) 

in [177] m i a o (miog); 

14. [178] mao (miog) 

in [179] j o u (nidg); 

15. [180] kin (kpm) 

in [181] fan (t’mi); 

16. [182] ya (ngd) 

in [183] s i e (dzid); 

17. [184] hu ( x o) 

in [185] 1 u (lo); 

18. [186] t s’ i e n (ts'ieri) 

in [187] n i e n (nien); 

19. [188] yu (ngio) 

in [189] s u (so); 

20. [190] y ii (giwo) 

in [191] s h u (4io); 

21. [192] to (td) 

in [193] yi (ngia); 

22. [194] kao (Jcog) 

in [195] yao (diog); 

23. [196] pi (ppr) 

in [197] n i (mar); 

24. [198] c h a o (tjpg) 

in [199] m i a o (mjpg); 

25. [200] a h a o (dipk) 

in [201] p a o (pog); 

26. [202] k i a o (kdg) 

in [203] p o (p5k); 

27. [204] er (npg) 

in [205] c h’ I (t'pg); 

28. [206] c h u e i (ij,u»r) 

in [207] h u a i (g’wer); 

29. [208] k’ i (g’pg) 

in [209] s i (siSg); 

30. [210] y ii a n (ngjwdn) 

in [211] ts’iian (ts’iwan); 

In this list, the examples 1, 3, 

4, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 23, 24, 26, 

27, 28, 29 are, in fact, all H u e i y i (compound ideograms), see Gr. S.R. 
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The one feature common to all these instances is that the finals (all the rest of 
the syllables after subtraction of the initials) are either homophonous or at least 
phonetically fairly similar, but that the initials show a glaring discrepancy. This is 
highly suspect, for if we examine the ordinary Hs series such as the [212] series 
above, or for instance: 


ar tti 


[213] g’dp, [214] fop, [215] kep , [210] g'ep, [217] kiap , [218] kfcp, [219] XPP> 

[220] tdn , [221] t'dn , [222] d’dn, [223] tjan , [224] Ttaw, [225] dtan, [226] ?jar, [227] 
d'dr, we never find, inside a series, labials being intermixed with dentals or dentals 
with gutturals or such-like. In each series there are either all labial initials, or all 
dentals and palatals (t : ?), or all gutturals and laryngals. In the 1236 principal 
groups in the Gr. S.R. (with more than 6000 Hs readings) there are 10 groups in 
which there is a limited interchange between palatal explosives (i etc.) and gutturals 
(ifc etc.), e.g. [228] i$g Phonetic in [229] g'{lg, and a score of other groups in which 
there are some very rare and sporadic intermixtures of other initial classes. 

In other words, we do not find a p a o (p6g) as phonetic in a k a o ( kog ) or 
vice versa] nor a tan (tdn) phonetic in a k a n (kdn), or a pan (pwdn). The 
instances that can be cited in proof of this assertion are not a few score only but 
thousands of cases, and this throws a very serious doubt on Hii Shen’s Hs cases 
above. Many of them can easily be explained as H u e i y i (compound ideograms), 
as already stated. The remainder of his instances, which defy a natural analysis, are 
indeed far too few to vouchsafe an acceptance of a principle that a pog could be 
Phonetic (i.e. Kt) in a k6g t etc. And yet, Hu’s ideas in these cases have been detri¬ 
mental to Chinese philology, for on the strength of the example set by the revered 
Hii later scholars have been very bold in posing Kt of this kind (p6g Kt for kdg 
etc.). Thus, for instance, the works of Chu Tsun-sheng and (in recent times) Ma 
Sii-lun abound with such proposals of Kt, which are, in fact, quite unacceptable, 
since the thousands of authorized Kt preserved in the shape of Hs characters clearly 
refute them. 


Let us sum up: The Kt (loan character) cases belonging to categories A and B 
and those embodied in the Hs series will not be tested in this paper, since they give 
occasion for no phonetic objection. From the phonetic point of view we have reason 
to deal only with categories C (^ piwo used for b f jivo, which latter has no character 
of its own) and D (J£ d’idn used for t'idn). Since, however, in cat. C. there is 
nearly always close phonetic similarity between the loan word and the word for 
which it serves, our discussion below will practically always concern proposed Kt 
of the category D. 
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Before entering upon this scrutiny we should tabulate what the Hie-sheng 
(Hs) characters (“authorized Kt”) teach us about the latitude of phonetic variation 
permissible in a Kt. For the extensive materials which form the basis of these tables 
we refer to the Grammata Serica Recensa. 


Initials 


There are seven groups to be distinguished here: 

A. k. k\ g , g\ ng , *, \ 

B. ?, t\ 3, 3\ i , t , t\ d t d\ 

C. iSy to 9 , dZy dz\ z, *, to, to 9 , dz 9 , 8. 

D. Ay n. 

E. I 

F. p f p\ b\ 

G. m. 


Inside each group there is a frequent interchange in the Hs. A Jcdn can be Pho¬ 
netic (i.e. Kt) in a k’dn or a g 9 dn or a gjan, or a ngdn or a %dn or a % dn\ and likewise a 
k'dn can be Phonetic in a lcdn ; a ngdn in a %dn or a 'dn\ a gjan in a k’ian etc. On 
the other hand, a word with initial of group A cannot be Phonetic in the graph 
for a word with initial of group B or group C etc.; thus a kdn is not Phonetic in a 
tdny a todn, a ndn, a Idn etc. 

This general rule is not absolute. Some exceptions do occur, but they are rare. 
Most of them are occasional contacts between A and B, a J ijSg being Phonetic 
in a ^ g’jfy, as already mentioned above. There are also, quite sporadically, some 
contacts between B and C (a ^ tid Phon. in a dzjd). But in a quite overwhelming 
majority of cases the general rule just stated holds good. 


Finals 

In our table below we disregard the thousands of cases where the Phonetic and 
the Hs have the same Arch, final (kdn Phon. in k'dn, g’dn etc.) and limit the demon¬ 
stration to cases where there is a difference in final between the two members (a 
kdn Phon. in a kdn or a kjan etc.). The material is to be found in the Grammata 
Serica Recensa under the Phonetics recorded here. 

As a general rule, k’ a i - k’ o u words (those without medial w) and ho-k’ou 
words (those with w) do not mix in the Hs series. Usually a kdn is not Phon. in 
a kwdn or vice versa. There are, however, a small number of exceptions from this 
rule; they have been indicated here by the aberrant forms being placed in brackets. 
Some aberrations of other kinds have been placed in parenthesis. They are so rare 
as to form only some 2% of the many thousands of Hs characters. 
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I. f fr&Mf 3 

4 «“*tt*Ufc tftA-** 

3j 7 ^ %■ ^ & Jf~ ^ 8 1 

4M j}£$££* fo Itfl*£_ 

II I3-S& I5"$3| /6& /7 

&(4)£*-&4 IS^te^ Hflftft, U-k 

23^1-tf*^^^ £4 x. 

£5-^ uty'ij&fL n %&& u^AfoPr t*** 

%, 36& V % 3Z&.K 33*J«0 34 

*fc ar^'ttfA vft.** wZlt 

39® tok 4t^4b 43 1 

443! 4r^&$c^^-44ir#ri^ 

Z.^ick'fr^ 47® 4S&A ^fTC.:^ #>* 

3/S **A 

53-<i»^ 374 i*# 

*%* “ *- 

*7-£4t n$t% nfr^rfc)$*&&/$ *$&$• it 

*l$l ll \| 73 /L 74 ji. 75“ 7**Ll£^8t 

77# 7*4l 77-& toJtl&H* 

4£ life- S3 A *4#" «5"A& f« 

>1$ 17 70^5^4^ It J 7 Jk.fi 4 £zU 

46 %£*#.**• U •&%£%%* 113.*%**: fa H XJ 74 

«•** « ***£#* ri$ 

«C 77-^A w»>& M/iL w*. 

#4*A 163 A m IOsJk$f SL Tjzfej^Jf-# 

IOCg.~T Jf-J%S% I67*lj$? wtit mfcj\ 110 

ui4sU6 I**-&&&#(%&*% lit 
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% uri.$ ntg>ir .1 js //74 W(?j //«* „* 

^ IU&I&K /ll ^ J13^ 

** Mf'fL /^*£#1f;M-4--#- jKjtffc&ftfettCi 

in A lll&L no foist 

^ 131 )3I3J j% ,344 PS~~% H\ 

13*$, 1370 in^ J 

% noth 

& m<.tL$p ftt$. mitjh-t} w% mr 

/rol^ ,57-*- 
#'-*£4 i53 >*. ft 

M&&7k-& \^ IS*&&&&$ fj ISC ft &&& ,y7* 

is* 4 *t i5t ji /^tA/ &(&&)& wfajty- 
A- *MNt io\^^ mh,4cj I6S-&& iut 

*7 l*7;£*F l68-£-&^f J.&1X.& K11&-pf-&f 

&-k nok^ nifA^ n*-£ * jm’fiJfc m *) ^ jt 

mjl £ 4 & 44 t*l*L# 

1. dn: — an, dn, tan, tdn, tan; dr, tar; tar [wdn, wan ] (dJ). 

2. an: — tdn, tan (aJ). 

3. dn: — an, jan [{wan, wdr]. 

4. jan: — dn , an, dn, tan [wdn, wan, twan, wan, twan; war]. 

5. tdn: — jan, tan; tan, ten (dJ, oJ, iat). 

6. tan: — an, dn, tan; an [wan] (tad). 

7. wdn: — wan, $wan, iwdn\ wdr , twar, $wdr; lean [an, tan] (iwad). 

8. wan: — gwan, iwan. 

9. iwan: — wdn, wan, iwan, iwan. 

10. iwdn: — wdn , wan, wdn, twan; wdr; twan [an, tan] (wad, twd/, twa*). 

11. twan: — [tan] (jwlng). 

12 . dt : — at , ta£, gd$; dd, ad, gad. 

13. d*: — dJ, ga£. 

14. jot: — dJ, taJ; tad, tad. 

15. gd£: — dt\ dd. 

16. iat: — [gwdl]. 
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17. wdt: — wot, w&t, jw&t; jurat; wdd y wad, jw&d. 

18. jwat: — wdty wat; jwad; [jot], 

19. jw&t: — wdty wot; wat, jwet; wddy jwad, jw&d. 


20. iwaJt: — jwat; wad. 

21. dd: — ad, jad , iad; di, at, di [wdt]. 

22. dd: — ad, iad; dt. 

23. jad: — dd, dd; dt, &t, jot , iat [jwat]. 

24. jdd: - dd. 

25. iad: — ad, jdd; ted, iat. 

26. wdd: — wad, wdd, jwad; wdt, jwat (wdr f wdn). 

27. jwad: — wdd, wad, jw&d; wdt, jwat, jw&t. 

28. jdr: — dr, iar; jan (iat, ia). 

29. wdr: — jwdr, war, jwar; wdn. 

30. jwdr: — wdr. 

31. j&n: — ien; j&r [jw&n, iwen] (an). 

32. ien: — j&n (an). 

33. jw&n: — iwen. 

34. iwen: — [ien]. (wsn). 

35. j&t: - iet; jSd, ied (&t). 

36. iet: — j&t. 

37. iwet: — jw& (wat). 

38. j&d: — ied; j&t, iet. 

39. ied: — iet. 

40. an: — jan, en, jen. 

41. tan: — jar; en, jdn, tan [wan, jwan, iwen] (j&n, iat). 

42. tan: — jan, jen; tar (iat). 

43. en: — ten, jan. 

44. ten: — tan. 

45. wan: — man, iwan, jwen; war; wdn, jwan [jan, tan, idn] (jdr). 

46. jwan: — wan, jwen; war , jwar; wdn, jwan, jwan [jan, en] (wat). 

47. jwen: — jwan. 

48. jat: — iat; jad [wat]. 

49. wat: — jwat, wet; jw&t; wad , jwad. 

50. jwat: — wat; w&t, jwat, jw&t; jwad; wdd, jwad [jat] (jwan). 

51. jwet: — wet, iwat; jwed. 
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52. ad: — jad, idd. 

53. j dd: — dd , ied\ jad y iad (\dr y iar). 

54. idd: — [jwad]. 

55. wad: — jwad [ed]. 

50. jwad: — wad, iwad; jwa£, wed, jwed; jwad [jad]. 

57. iwad: — jwad. 

58. jwed: — wed, wad, wad. 

59. tar: — iar, ar, jer; jdr; tan (jaJ, fttfan). 

00. iar: — far, er; \dr\ idn (j dt). 

01. er: — (et). 

02. j er: — far. 

03. war: — jiwar; jwdr. 

04. war: — wer, jwer; wdr, jwdr [iar, er, jdr]. 
05. wer: — war. 

00. jwer: — iwar (iivdt). 


07. dm: — dm, jam, idm, am. 

08. am: — dm. 

09. dm: — dm, am, jam. 

70. jam: — dm, dm, fdm, iam; am; ap y tap , iap 

71. idm: — dm, jam, iam, am. 

72. iam: — dm, jam; iap. 

73. jwdm: — jdm, dm. 

74. dp: — ap, jap, ap (db>dd). 

75. dp: — ap, jap, iap. 

70. jap: — ap, dp, iap. 

77. iap: — jdp. 

78. jwdp: — jwdm, am, jam, jdm. 

79. jaft: — jdp, iap, jwdp. 

80. am: — jam, iam, cm, jem; dm; ap. 

81. jam: — am, jem. 

82. iam: — jam; jap. 

83. em: — am, jam. 

84. jem: — am, jam. 

85. ap: — jap, ep; jdp, dp. 

80. jap: — ap, iap, jep; jaft; iam (wa6>wad : wat y iwai y jwad). 


87. dng: — dng y jdng. 

88. jdng: — dng, dng y jdng. 

89. dng: — dng [wdng], 
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90. j&ng: — dng, jang; jak [jw&ng}. 

91. wdng: — w&ng [ting], 

92. twang: — wdng [&ng}. 

93. {wdng: — wdng , {wang. 

94. dk: — dk, jak; dg, dg [j't vak] (ek). 

95. jak: — ydk (jdk, iak). 

96. dk: - dk-, dg, dg-, {dk. 

97. j&k: — dk, dk, jak; dg, dg, jag, jdg. 

98. wdk: — wdk, jwak; wdg, wdg. 


99. dg: — dk; dk, iak. 

100. jag: — jdg; j&k. 

101. dg: — dg, jdg; dk, dk, j&k. 

102. j&g: — j&k. 

103. iwag: — [jak, j&k], 

104. big: — jlng, ieng \iweng]. 

105. jbig: — bng, ieng (j&k; j&n, ien). 

106. ieng: — bng, jbig (iek; ien, ian). 

107. jwbng: — wing, iweng {jlng}. 

108. iweng: — wing, jwbng [i bng ]. 

109. Ik: — j&k, iek; Ig, jig. 

110. jlk: — Ik, iek; Ig, j&g, ieg. 

111. iek: — Ik; ieg. 

112. w&k: — wig [tei]. 

113. j&g: — Ig, ieg; Ik, jlk, iek [jwlg, iweg] (jag, jak; ieng). 

114. ieg: — Ig, jig. 

115. iweg: — wig, jwlg [Ig} (w&g). 


116. ang: — jang, eng; ag. 

117. jang: — ang; jag (ak, jam). 

118. wang: — weng, jQng. 

119. jOng: — wang, weng, ung (w&ng). 

120. ak: — jak; jag [wag}. 

121. jak: — ak, jdk; jag, ag (j&k). 

122. i oak: — jwak, wek. 

123. jwak: — wak, wek, j&k, iwak; jwag (jw&k). 

124. j&k: — jak, ak, ek; j&g. 
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125. eg: — {eg, eg, j tig; ek, ek (weg) {png, ting). 

120. pg: — 9g, eg, (tig; 9k, pk, ek, \tik (weg, weg ] (png, eng). 

127. eg: — 9g. 

128. weg: — (eg). 

129. iweg: — itig, weg. 

130. itig: — tig, ieg, iweg, weg; jtik (eg) (itig, og, tig, ink). 


131. ting: — png, ung. 

132. jting: — ting, ung. 

133. ting: — ting, jting, ung. 

134. tik: — tig. 

135. itik: — tik, itik, uk, iuk\ tig, itig, itig; ug (pk). 

130. itik: — itik. 

137. tik: - tig. 

138. tig: — itig, tig, og, jpg; tik, itik, itik (ek). 

139. itig: — tig, tig, itig, jog, jdg; itik, itik; ug, jug; uk (Og, Uk, itig). 

140. itig: — tig, jdg. 

141. tig: — tig, itig, iog; ug; tik, itik. 

142. ok: — tik, Ak. 

143. iok: — iok, tik; iog, iog (vug). 

144. iok: — jok, tik; jog, iog, tig. 

145. tik: — ok, jok, iok, Ak; tig, og, iog. 

140. og: — iog, iog, tig; ok, tik, Ak (uk). 

147. jog: — og, iog, tig, itig; jok, ok, tik; itig. 

148. iog: — iog, og, tig; iok. 

149. tig: — og, iog, iog; tik. 

150. jtig: — iog (jtig, itig, tig). 

151. ung: — mng, ting, ting. 

152. iung: — ung, ting, (ting. 

153. ting: — ung. 

154. uk: — ink, tik, tik; ug, tug, itig. 

155. juk: — uk, tik; ug, tig, jug (iung). 

150. tik: — uk, iuk; tig, ug, itig (ju). 

157. ug: — tig, jtig, itig. 

158. jug: — ug, tig, uk, tik; itig, tig (iog, weg). 

159. tig: — tik. 
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160. A: — a, ia, ia [tvA]. 

161. a: — A, ja, ia [wd]. 

162. ia: — [wd], 

163. wA: — wa, wia [a]. 

164. wa: — wA. 

165. wia: — wA . 

166. d: — o. 

167. jd: — o, jo. 

168. o: — io, d, jd [j wo\. 

169. jo: — o, d, jd. 

170. wd: — wo, jtvo. 

171. too: — wd. 

172. jwo: — wo [jo], 

173. u: — iu . 

174. jtt: — (jttngr, j5gr). 

These tables of finals speak for themselves and need no detailed commentary. 
Only a few fundamental facts of paramount importance to our inquiry about the 
Kt loans should be emphasized. 

In the first place, the words with -n, -t, -d, -r finals do not mix in the Hs 
(“authorized Kt”) with words having -m, -p, -6 finals, nor with words having -ng, 
-k, -g finals. And the words with -m, -p, -6 finals do not go together with those 
having - ng , -Jfc, -g finals. This simple fact refutes hundreds of Kt proposed by various 
Chinese scholars who believe that similarity in initials sufficed to motivate a Kt 
(e.g. tAn for tdng, lcjpt for &jap and so on). 

In the second place, there is a considerable interchange in the Hs between words 
of the An class (rimes 1—30) and words of the zn class (rimes 40—66); likewise 
between words of the dm class (rimes 67—79) and words of the 9 m class (rimes 
80—86). But, curiously enough, there is no corresponding interchange between 
words of the Ang class (rimes 87—103) and words of the dng class (rimes 116—130). 

In the third place, the words of the en class (rimes 31—39) have, as a rule, no 
interchange with words of the An class (rimes 1—30), nor with words of the an 
class (rimes 40—66). 

The above tables, which record the initials and finals that interchange in the Hs 
series and thus illustrate the degree of phonetic similarity ordinarily required for 
a Kt, make it easy to verify at a glance whether a proposed Kt is phonetically 
plausible or not. Thus, when for instance Kuo Mo-jo proposes that in bronze in¬ 
scriptions a ts&lc (^p jfe) is Kt for a tsdk (£ij) it is easy to refute the theory: the table 
of finals shows that words ending in -dk do not serve as Phonetics (Kt) in words 
ending in -dk (nor -dng words in -dng words). In such instances we shall not need 
any verbose argument; we simply indicate by the word “Reject” that the Kt 
proposed is improbable or even impossible from a phonetic point of view. 
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A few words should be added about the selection of Kt cases to be discussed 
below. 

On principle, we have excluded nomina propria and place names from the mate¬ 
rials, because in regard to them there is a greater risk of dialectal variations of 
reading causing confusion. Thus, for instance, Tso: Suan 8 records the burial in Lu 
of Princess King Ying M Arch. Kj&ng Di&ng, whereas Kung-yang and Ku-li&ng 
both render the name K’ing Hiung Iff #j§ Arch. K'iwlng 0{um. She was a lady of 
the princely house of Ch’u. The dialect of Ch’u certainly differed considerably from 
that of the Chung Kuo “Central states” ( Kibig : K'iw&ng were evidently the same 
name, whereas the clan of the Ch’u house must have had something like Dj&ng and 
Qjum as alternative names). 

Except for this limitation, our examples are chosen from a great many works 
about the pre-Han texts. A complete registration of all Kt proposed by Chinese 
scholars is of course out of the question: many thousands of proposals about Kt 
have been published in various works. The materials, however, have to be compre¬ 
hensive in order to be conclusive. We have culled our examples on the one hand 
from Cheng Hiian and other authoritative Han commentators and, to a smaller 
extent from T’ang and Sung commentators, on the other hand from a pleiad of 
great Ts’ing scholars, Tuan Yii-ts’ai, Wang Nien-sun, Wang Yin-chi, Ho Yi-hang, 
Ch’en Huan, Ma Juei-ch’en, Kiang Sheng, Sun Sing-yen, Liu Pao-nan, Tsiao Sun, 
Chu Tsiin-sheng, Yu Yiie, Liu Sin-yuan, Sun Yi-jang etc., and, in the third place, 
from some typical representatives of recent scholarship in China: Kuo Mo-jo, Yang 
Shu-ta, Yu Sing-wu, Ma Sii-lun and others. 

In regard to two of them: Chu Tsiin-sheng (in his rightly famous Shuo wen t’ung 
him ting sheng) and Ma Sii-lun (in writings on Lao and Chuang, books which seem 
to be highly esteemed in China) it must be added that only a small selection has 
been made here from the thousands of Kt proposed by them (a great many being 
wild speculations). 1 ) 


Postscript 

A few words should be said about an article by Professor E. 6. Pulley blank (Asia 
Major 1901) in which he proposes various amendments to my reconstruction of Anc. 
Chinese (Suei time) and a large number of reconstructions of his own concerning 
Arch. Chinese. 

The argumentation is largely based on Chinese transcriptions of foreign words, 
mostly Central-Asian and Indian. This is a very risky method. On the one hand, 
they are sometimes based on pure Sanskrit, sometimes on strongly Prakritized forms 
learned in Central Asia, and when guessing, in the individual cases, which is which, 
we are on highly unsafe ground. On the other hand, and above all, the transcriptions 
can only be used to a limited extent. Some general phenomena can be gleaned but 

1 ) It is highly curious to find that in Morohashi’s new monumental Chinese-Japanese dictionary 
Dai Kan Wa jiten (nearly 49.000 closely printed pages) all the Kt speculations of Chu TsOn-sheng’s 
have been uncritically incorporated. 
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details in the ancient Chinese pronunciation cannot be ascertained through them, 
for the well-known reason that the Chinese equivalents have mostly been chosen in 
an unsystematic, careless and approximate way. 

Pulleyblank’s reconstruction system for Ancient Chinese has two fatal faults. 

In the first place he has introduced a series of diphthongs for which there is not 
the slightest foundation neither in the modem dialects nor in the ancient foreign 
dialects: 

amg amt [ij am ^ adi (sic!) aung ou ia. 

These eccentricities, which concern large numbers of words, should, of course, be 
rejected. 


In the second place, and even more disastrous, his reconstructions often run 
counter to the clearest testimonies of the pertinent sources. 

1. For the “4th division” of the famous rime tables Pb. declines the medial i. 

2. In rime I had posed pm , Pb. poses urn. A . 

3. In rime I had posed(di) Pb. poses at. £ L 

4. For the initial class |g I had posed Anc. y-, Pb. poses the voiced laryngal: H (as 
in the Wu dialects). 

In all these cases, which likewise concern very large categories of words, his 
constructions are refuted by the Anc. foreign dialects: 


Kgn. Pb. S-Cor. 
kien ken kim 
& kieng keng Icidng 
tf kiei kei kie 
^ kpm k\im kim 
kdi kdi kai 
H yan Han 


Kanon Goon S-Ann. 

kien 
lciyau kin 


Icon kvm 
kai ( ke) kai 

kan gan 

With Pulleyblank’s reconstructions the Ancient forms in the foreign dialects will 
be entirely inexplicable. It is unnecessary to go into further details. 


From Pulleyblank’s reconstructions of Archaic Chinese forms we may select a 
few examples: 


l. aa 

L 4c 

3 


10 J f- 

ii 

IX & 

ft 

to 

LI 

* 


V Mr 

30 

• f 


4 srT 7 t4& 

id ft irfa it n & n 
tx •)' 23 ^ && iff ft u JUL 27 4 i( 

31 4 31 M 334 & 34 $ X % 


1. Anc. (Kgn. si) Pb. 8ii<8^iis 

2. Anc. (Kgn. hvi) Pb. i{wi <{hved' <&ud 9 

3. Anc. (Kgn. zja) Pb. z\a<8ybeJaH 

4. Anc. (Kgn. %pp-y%a) Pb. hjip-Hu <yhedp-goH 
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5. Anc. (Kgn. jtu) Pb. Hiou <HwaH 

6. Anc. (Kgn. jwi) Pb. fiiwi < Hwlipa 

7. Anc. (Kgn. tdi) Pb. c{%<kid • 

8. Anc. (Kgn. d’ieu) Pb. deu < deaufi 

9. Anc. (Kgn. tij&i) Pb. ciei<kedt8 

10. Anc. (Kgn. nguo) Pb. you<at)a * 

11. Anc. (Kgn. tiiwo) Pb. cio <taH 

12. Anc. (Kgn. ydm) Pb. Harm, < Hwlemh 

13. Anc. (Kgn. ti) Pb. t{i <Uits 

14. Anc. (Kgn. zjang) Pb. zjang <a(g)ddt/ 

15. Anc. (Kgn. ta'jwo) Pb. tg’jo <tahlaH 

16. Anc. (Kgn. kuo) Pb. kou<akah 

17. Anc. (Kgn. dz’x) Pb. zp <afili 

18. Anc. (Kgn. ajat) Pb. ajet <anhedt 

19. Anc. (Kgn. g’pp) Pb. kiip<(8)klep 

20. Anc. (Kgn. dz'u&i) Pb. dzuai <abfod 4 

21. Anc. (Kgn. b’ji) Pb. byi <b(6)dta 

22. Anc. (Kgn. ijdu) Pb. &eu<mheaw 

23. Anc. (Kgn. apvdi) Pb. aiwei <ahwdta 

24. Anc. (Kgn. %ak) Pb. hak<fik 

25. Anc. (Kgn. aiet) Pb. aet < fdet 

26. Anc. (Kgn. g’jie) Pb. gye <gdeH 

27. Anc. (Kgn. t’iet) Pb. thei < &ek 

28. Anc. (Kgn. fd) Pb. ya < Saks 

29. Anc. (Kgn. m;u) Pb. miou <maH 

30. Anc. (Kgn. &i) Pb. <hed 

31. Anc. (Kgn. ti'ja) Pb. chja<kheaH 

32. Anc. (Kgn. Jcji) Pb. kji < (a)khta 

33. Anc. (Kgn. t’iwo) Pb. th{o <fldH 

34. Anc. (Kgn. Pat) Pb. thai <(lata 

35. Anc. (Kgn. kiek) Pb. kek<keauk 

36. Anc. (Kgn. kftn) Pb. kyin <kderv 

It is unnecessary to prolong the list; our short selection speaks for itself. The 
various points briefly touched upon above furnish ample reasons for rejecting Pulley- 
blank’s reconstructions, both for Ancient and for Archaic Chinese. 

In my “Compendium of Phonetics in Ancient and Archaic Chinese” (BMFEA 
22, 1954) I have summed up, in a succinct account of my reconstructions, my reasons, 
point by point, for the Anc. and Arch, values proposed — there are no guesses 
propounded without arguments. In the present work I operate with the Archaic 
forms given in my Grammata Serica Recensa. 
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Some remarks should be added here about some categories of words which I have 
reconstructed as having Arch. (i.e. Shi king language) open syllables: Arch, finals 
160—165 in the table above (-d, -a), 166-167, 170 (-d), 168, 169, 171, 172 (-o), 
173, 174 (-tt). 

Some Chinese scholars have recently proposed Arch, final guttural consonants 
(velar stops) in some of these cases. It is important to emphasize the following facts: 

Category 1. In certain Arch, categories of finals: the “ag group” (99—103 in our 
table): the u eg group” (113—115), the “ag group” (125—130), the “6g group” 
(138—141), the “og group” (146—150), the “ug group” (157—159) there is a con¬ 
stant and extensive interchange in the Hs series with the corresponding categories 
ending in - k : the “ak group” (94—98), the “ek group” (109—112), the “ok group” 
(120—124), the “6k group” (134—137), the “ok group” (142—145), the “uk group” 
(154—156). Examples: pitk Phon. in g’dg Phon. in $)} g'dk; d'idg 

and d'iok having the same Phon. & diog . This frequent interchange is one of 
the principal reasons for reconstructing Arch, final -g in the former groups. 1 ) 
Expressed in another way, there are in Grammata Serica Recensa (GSR, which 
contains practically all characters known in pre-Han texts) 575 characters for 
words*) of types ag, eg, og, 6g, og, ug that have Hs connections with characters 
for words of types ak, ek, ok, 6k, ok, uk. 

The rimes in the Shi show the same phenomenon: there are 66 instances (in 40 
Odes) in which a -g word serves as rime word to a -k word, e.g. Idg : jjg b'{uk 
(Ode 203). 8 ) It is remarkable that there are so many cases, in spite of the fact that 
a rime vg : dk is a poor rime — the -g must have been quite strong. 

Category 2 . There is a group of Arch, finals reconstructed by me as the “a group” 
(finals d, a, ja , wd, wa , wia , 160—165 above), e.g. kd, ka , 6’ia, ywd, g'uxi, kwia etc. 
In contrast to the words (-g words) studied in cat. 1 above, this “a group” has no 
interchange in the Hs with words ending in -k (ju sheng). There are in the GSR 
209 characters for words having the six Arch, finals of the “a group”. None of 
them have Hs connections with -k words. 

Even more important: We have seen, under cat. 1, that there existed very large 
groups of words ending in -g and preceded by all kinds of vowels. If our “a group” 
here (160—165) had possessed an Arch, final guttural consonant, this would in¬ 
evitably have been revealed by some Hs connections between these “-a words” and 
the “-g words” of cat. 1. But there is no such connection. 

This is confirmed by the rimes of the Shi. There are 165 instances in which an 
a (d, a etc.) word serves as rime word: then it always rimes with another a word, 
never with any word ending in -k or -g. 

*) Among other reasons one could mention double aspects of the same word stem, e.g. ^ Arch. 
b'%6k ‘to return*: b'\6g ‘again*; djfik ‘to change’: dyig ‘(changeable:) easy’ — a great many cases. 

*) The words axe many more than the characters, since one character often serves for two or several 
independent words. 

*) For the rimes, see B. Karlgren, The Book of Odes, 1950, where the rimes are given in close 
agreement with the findings of Wang Nien-sun and Kiang Yu-kao. 
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In the Shi language the finals 160—165 evidently had 
no final guttural (velar) consonant. 

Category 3. There is a group of Arch, finals reconstructed by me as the “A group” 
(finals d, id, w&, 166, 167, 170 above), e.g. led, did, kwd etc. Like the group discussed 
in cat. 2 above, our “A group” here has no interchange, in the Hs, with words ending 
in - k , nor with such ending in -g, in strong contrast to the interchange we witnessed 
in cat. 1 above. There are 66 characters in the GSR for words belonging to the 
“A group”; none of them have any Hs connection with -k or -g words. 

The Shi rimes testify to the same thing. There are 108 instances in which an 
“A word” serves as rime word: then it never rimes with any -k word, nor with any 
of the numerous -g words discussed in cat. 1. above. 

In the Shi language the finals 166, 167, 170 evidently 
had no final guttural consonant. 

Category 4 . There is a group of Arch, finals reconstructed by me as the “o group” 
(finals o, to, wo, {wo, 168, 169, 171, 172 above), e.g. ko, k{o, pwo, f piwo etc. There 
are in the GSR 362 characters for words belonging to this “o group”. As a rule, 
these words have no Hs connections with words ending in -k (ju sheng), 1 ) nor with 
the hundreds of words ending in Arch. -g. If they had possessed a final guttural 
consonant, they would have had at least a fair number of such contacts, just as 
well as the numerous -g words in cat. 1. We would expect Hs connections like 
o:6g, o:og, o:ug or such-like; but there are no such. 

On the other hand, no less than 118 of them have Hs connections with words of 
the “A group” (cat. 3 above which, as we have seen, had no final consonant in the 
Shi language). 

In the Shi the words of our “o group” do not rime with words ending in -ifc (ju 
sheng). On the contrary there are 152 instances where an “o group” word serves 
a rime word to an “A group” word (cat. 3, no final consonant). 

There is, however, a phenomenon here that calls for some explanations. There 
are a number of rime contacts of “o words” with “ag words”. In no less than 20 
cases there are such Shi rimes, e.g. ko: j|C mdg (0.258); z{dg\ ^jf kjp (0.124). 
In order to explain these cases we shall either have to suppose a final guttural con¬ 
sonant in the “o words”, as the said Chinese scholars have done; or have to operate 
with an early loss of the -g in the “ag words” in these rime cases. The former alter¬ 
native is excluded, above all by the fact just mentioned: that this “o group” has 
no Hs interchange at all with the -k groups; but also by the significant fact that 
the o:g rimes concern exclusively dg, jag words. If the “o words” had possessed 
a final guttural, why whould they never rime with any of the other -g categories 
(eg, eg, 6g, og, ug)? Obviously, we are here up against a phenomenon which con¬ 
cerns the “ag words” exclusively. 

*) There are two instances that have often been adduced. The char. ^ has the two readings tyo and 
tyak, both meaning ‘to place’. The char, pdk ‘wide’ has for ** Phonetic” (the right part) a p'ywo ‘to 
extend’. The latter case is obviously a h u e i y i, not a Hs. The former is a “synonym Kt*\ the char, 
for tyo having been borrowed for the synonymous tyak. 
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The normal ©volution of the Arch, final - dg has been: &g>o m >uo>u i as in to 
gldg >glo* > (Anc.) luo> (Modem) lu (Phonetic & Arch. kldk). I have propounded 
earlier, and I repeat here, that this is what happened, in certain circles, 
with not only dg (>o\ riming with -o) but also with j&g (>io*, riming with -o). 
But this was not general in the language of the Royal Chou (that of 
the Shi), 1 ) for some of the words in question here, riming with -o in some Odes, 
rime with “ak words” in other Odes, e.g. *$9- dzidk : m dk (0.194). I take 
it that there was, in Chou, a vacillation on this point, dgooo* forms and i&g : {o' 
forms existing side by side. This is nothing unheard of in Chinese dialects. In Pek¬ 
inese we have hsile and hsiao ‘to learn’, chile and chiao ‘horn* etc., alternative forms 
which are both good Pekinese; we have neng and nung ‘agriculture’, ning and nung 
‘to handle, play with’, both good Pekinese; we have, above all, ai and yai, an and 
yan etc. in a very large class of words — both alternatives good Pekinese. To con¬ 
clude, from a score of o:ag rimes in the Shi, that the very large word category here 
called the “o group” had a final guttural consonant in the Shi language would be 
a fatal methodical error: the conclusion would by far exceed the premises. 

It should be observed that the Arch, “ag words” and the Arch, “o words” have 
coincided in regard to the finals in Anc. Chin, (-uo etc.). They are, however, easily 
distinguished. The former (always with Hs connections and often with rime connec¬ 
tions with “ak words”) have, as a rule, k’ ii sheng and, moreover, are often 
cognate to the “ak words”, e.g. d’&k ‘to measure’: d'&g ‘a measure’; m &k ‘bad*: '&g 
‘to find bad, to hate’; gldk ‘to drop’: gldg ‘dew’ etc. The latter (the “o group”) (with 
no Hs or rime connections with -k words) have predominantly p’ing sheng or 
shang sheng and, when there are cases of k’ ii sheng, these latter have 
Hs and rime connections with“o words”in p*i ng sheng or shang sheng. 

To sum up: In the Shi language the finals 168, 169, 171,172 
evidently had no final guttural consonant. 

Category 5. There is a group of Arch, finals reconstructed by me as the “u group” 
(u, ju y 173, 174 above), e.g. ku y k\u , p{u etc. There are in the GSR 210 characters 
for words belonging to this “u group”. As a rule, these words have no Hs connec¬ 
tions with words ending in -k (ju sheng) 2 ) nor with the numerous words ending in 
-g (see cat. 1 above) 8 ). 

The Shi testifies to the same. There are 79 instances in which an “u word” serves 
as rime word. As a rule it does not rime with any -fc word (one exception in Ode 
220), nor with any of the numerous -g words (two exceptions in Odes 177, 191). 
These sporadic cases are far too frail a testimony for any final guttural consonant. 

l ) The Odes were court poetry of the Royal Chou. Not even the Kuo feng were “the customs of the 
feuded states” but court songs sung on the Kuo feng “airs (melodies) of the feudal states”. This is 
proved by the remarkably consistent rime system in the whole of the Shi (except for a few Odes in the 
Sung), which would have been impossible if they had been written in the dialects of the various states. 

*) There is the char. ft which has often been adduced. It has two readings: sl%u 'number* etc. and 
8uk 'number*. Since it is an isolated case, it is better taken to be a “synonym Kt*', the char, for sl%u 
borrowed for the synonymous suk. 

*) Except for some very rare u:idg, see GSR. 
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If we were to reconstruct a final guttural consonant in the categories -a, -A, -o, -u, 
we would obtain the following scheme: 

Ode 1. 

Kuan kuan ts’u(g) kiu(g) 

Tsai(g) ho(g) chi(g) chou(g) 

Yao(g) tiao(g) shu(k) nii(g) 

Kiin tsi(g) hao(g) k’iu(g) 

Ode 6. 

T’ao(g) chi(g) yao(g) yao(g) 

Cho(k) cho(k) k’i(g) hua(g) 

Chi(g) tsi(g) yii(g) kuei, 

Yi(g) k’i(g) sh! kia(g). 


What a wonderful language! 
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1. ai (*ar a) ‘to pity, sad, alas’ Kt for ai (*ad b) ‘to love’ says Wang Nien-sun 
(Tsa chi 5 A) on Lii: Pao keng phr. c., where Kao Yu says a. means b.: “How can 
a ruler fail to be eager about loving his officers”. Wang reminds that on Li: Yiie ki 
phr. d. Cheng Hiian says there was a variant a. for b. Following Wang’s lead, Kuo 
Mo-jo on the Shen tsi T’o inscr. phr. e. (f. = g. ‘to grasp, to hold’) says that a. 
stands for b.: “to (hold:) have love”. — Unnecessary. A i a. is often practically 
synonymous with s ii h. ‘to pity, to be solicitous about’. Thus c. = ‘How can a 
ruler fail to be (commiserating:) solicitous about his officers”; e. = “to have (com¬ 
miseration:) care, sympathy”. 

2. a i (*9d a) ‘to love’ Kt for y i (‘pr b) ‘clothes’ says Yii Yiie on Lao 33 phr. c. 
In fact there is great uncertainty about the original reading. Some early versions 
had a i yang as in c., others had d., others again had e. — The Kt explanation 
is certainly improbable. It is undecidable whether the orig. text ran c.: “It (the 
Tao) loves and nourishes all things”, or d.: “It clothes and nourishes all things"; or 
e.: “It clothes and covers all things”. 

3. a n (*An a) ‘peace, tranquil’ Kt for yen ('ian b) ‘to repose, to feast, have 
pleasure’ says Sun Yi-jang (Ku chou yii lun) on the Ko po Kuei inscr. phr. c.: 
“Together with Ko po feasted”. — Very uncertain. Various other interpreters (Liu 
Sin-yuan, Kuo Mo-jo etc.) keep the an a., and punctuate the text differently. 

Again, a. Kt for b. as id. with d. says Yii Sing-wu on Ode 262 phr. e.: “There 
was no feasting, no recreation”. — Arbitrary and unnecessary. The very context 
in the ode indicates a. in its ordinary sense: “There was no rest, no recreation”. 

4 . a n ( m dn a) ‘to repress’ etc. Kt for o ( m dt b) ‘to stop’ says Chu Hi on Ode 241 
phr. c., which in Meng: Liang Huei wang is quoted d. “In order to stop (them) 
he marched to Kii”. — Lu Te-ming here still reads a. *<in, but Chu is probably right, 
see Gloss 834. 

Again, a n ( 9 dn e) ‘stool; lay hands on’ etc. Kt for b. says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: 
Jen kien sh! phr. f. The graphs e. and a. are often used interchangeably, and Ch’eng 
Yiian-ying rendered e. by g. ‘to repress’: f. = “Therefore he repressed people’s 
feelings” (or, with some comm.: “people’s trying to move him”). When Ma would 
take a. as Kt for b. ‘to stop’, this is quite unnecessary. 

5 . an { m dn a) ‘stool’ etc. Kt for p’ an (p'tvdn b) ‘bank between fields’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on Kyii: Ts’i yii phr. c.: “He divided his state into 3 sections and raised 
boundary banks (between them)”. — Reject, a. means ‘stool, small table’, hence 
by extension ‘bench, bank’. No Kt required. 

3 a-* 

<t£. A af 18 

To.* 6 a.$ 
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6. an ('dm a) ‘dark’ Kt for yen (‘tarn b) ‘to cover* says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Siin: 
Pu kou phr. c.: “He does not (downwards associate:) pal with his subordinates in 
order to conceal [the merits of] his superiors”; this because Yang Liang paraphrases 
an shang by d. — Reject, a. has its ordinary meaning: “in order to obscure 
[the merits of] his superiors”. 

7. a n ('dm a) ‘dark* Kt for yen ( jam b) ‘hut* says Chu Tsiin-sheng (foil, by 
Yu Sing-wu) on Shu: Wu yi phr. c., which is the variant in Shang shu ta chuan for 
the d. of the orthodox text. — Reject. For several other text variants see Glosses 
786 and 1843, where this phr. has been discussed. It probably means: “The light 
was obscured” (sc. the ruler withdrew into seclusion). 

8. a o (ngog a) ‘proud, arrogant* Kt for t s a o (tsog b) says Yii Yiie on Lyii: Ki 
shi phr. c.: (To speak out of turn) “one calls that rashness”. This because Lu Te- 
ming says d.: “The Lu version (of the Lyii) read a o a. for t s a o b.**; this is con¬ 
firmed in Siin: K’iian hue in a similar phr., ending in e. — Reject. A ngog cannot 
be Kt for a tsog. For this passage in Lyii there were evidently two divergent text 
versions (“rashness** and “arrogant** respectively). 

9 . ao (ngog a) ‘big dog’ Kt for kao (kdg b) ‘announcement* says Kuo Mo-jo 
(Ku tai sh6 huei yen kiu pu yi p. 9) on the phr. c., the title of a lost Shu chapter, 
c. gljp-ngog would be Kt for d. lo-lcdg “the announcement of Lu“. — An amusing 
speculation. 

10. a o ('6g a) ‘southwest comer of house’ Kt for t s a o (tsdg b) ‘stove’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on Li: Li k’i phr. c.: “The [sacrifice to] the stove is the sacrifice of the 
old women”. — Reject. Cheng Hiian realized that a o in this context must be 
wrong and proposed that the text was corrupted: it should read ts’uan d., 
which is plausible. 

11. c h a (tsdt a) ‘writing slip* Kt for tsie (dz’iat b) ‘to cut* says Cheng Hiian on 
Chouli: Ta tsung po phr. c.: “By the rites of exigencies he shows pity for calamities 
and (cuttings:) destruction”; Chu Tsiin-sheng proposes Kt for c h 6 (iiat d) ‘to 
break*. — Unnecessary. Lu Te-ming, while mentioning Cheng’s reading, maintains 
that a. should be read tsdt , this being a Kt for a word tsdt ‘pestilence*, an ancient 
tradition which is quite plausible. 

12. c h a. The char, t s* ii (ts'jag a) ‘maggot’ when borrowed for ‘a winter sacri¬ 
fice*, then traditionally read c h a (dz’&g, Ts’ie-yiin, Shiwen), is really Kt for s o 
(sdk b) ‘to search’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Li: Kiao t*6 sheng phr. c. — Reject; 
the definition in Li is merely an attempt at etymology (dz’dg considered cognate 
to sdk). 

13. c h a (ts& a) ‘to pick up with pincers, to spear (as in fishing)’ Kt for tsie 
(tsja b) ‘oh!* says Yang Shu-ta (Kin wen shuo p. 18) on the Hiian Ki Kuei inscr. 
phr. c. — Reject. Kuo Mo-jo says c h a a. (a word only known from Han time, 
except in bronze inscriptions) is “fa yii ts’i” initial particle without meaning (pre¬ 
sumably something like d.): “Your task (work) is in the house of Hiian po”; similarly 
in various inscriptions, e.g. the Lu Tung Yu inscr. phr. e.: “The Huai Yi dare to 
attack”, etc. The Phonetic f., read t s li (tsio), is an empty particle in the Shi, 
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but then always final (g), never initial. Yuan Yuan and many later authors therefore 
take a. to stand for t s’ u (dz'o h) 'to go’: c. “Go to your task in the house of Hiian 
po”; e. “(go =) set out! The Huai Yi dare to attack”. This is more cautious than 
to create an “initial particle” hitherto unknown. 

14 . c h a (dz’&g a), orig. graph for t 8 o (tsdk b) 'to make’ etc. Kt for t s 6 (tsdk c) 
says Kuo Mo-jo on the Ta feng Kuei inscr. phr. d.: “The greatly illustrious king 
then scrutinized .” — Possible but not very probable; it is rare that the dng, ik 
class goes together with the dng, dk class in the Hs Kt (an isolated case is j o (niak 
f) Phon. in n i (njdk g). The proper expl. of cases like d. was already given by Wang 
Nien-sun, Kuang-ya 1:1; Kuang-ya says b. = e. ‘to begin, first’, and in Shu: Kao 
Yao mo (Yi Tsi) phr. h. “The myriad states have become well-ordered” b. = e. 
has the value of i. (Germ, “erst” =) 'thereupon, then’ in the preceding line. Thus 
our d.: “The greatly illustrious king (erst = ) thereupon scrutinized . . .”. 

In Kin wen ts’ung k’ao p. 191 Kuo Mo-jo had proposed that tsdk b. was Kt for 
c h u (tfok j) ‘to pray’ in the Chu Kung Hua inscr., but in his Ta hi he has corrected 
this into b. Kt for t s u (dz'dg k) ‘to give sacrificial meat to’, which is plausible 
(b. and k. belonging to the same Hs series). 

15 . c h a (dz’dg a) orig. graph for t s o (tsdk b) 'to make’ etc. Kt for 18 o (tsd c) 
‘to assist’ says Yang Shu-ta (Kin wen shuo p. 161) on the Piao K’iang Chung inscr. 
phr. d.: “Piao K’iang gave assistance with the (weapons:) armaments to his over- 
lord”. — Reject. Kuo Mo-jo has rightly taken b. in its ordinary sense (yet taking 
j u n g as Kt for ‘bell’). 

16 . ch’a (ts'a a) ‘to diverge, to distinguish, to choose’ Kt for t s’ u (dz'o b) ‘to 
go’ says Yu Sing-wu on Ode 137 phr. c. — Reject, see Gloss 332. c. = “They go 
and choose”. 

17 . Ch’a (ts’&t a) ‘to examine’ Kt for sha (sdt b) ‘severe’ says Cheng Hiian 
(followed by Chu Tsiin-sheng and Yii Yiie) on Li: Hiangyin tsiu yi phr. c., register¬ 
ing the variant d. and defining it all as e.: “One gathers in in the season that is 
severe”. — Plausible. Legge and Couvreur both carry ch’a to the next line, 
missing the point altogether. 

Again, on Kuan: Yu kuan phr. f. Yii Sing-wu says a. is Kt for b.: “To kill and 
attack is the practice [leading to] victory”. Yii adduces as parallel the T’ai shi 

7 * A3 8 
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quoted in Meng: Teng Wen kung, hia phr. g.: “Our killing and attacking thereby 
became (spread:) famous”. — Possible. Yet f a h., besides having the meaning ‘to 
attack’, can also mean ‘merit’, and phr. f. may just as well, with Yin Chi-chang, 
mean: “To examine the merits (sc. of the warriors, rewarding and punishing) is 
the practice [leading to] victory”. For f a h. in this sense cf. Tso: Chuang 28 phr. 
i.: “It will display the prince’s merits”. Thus there is really no need for a Kt spec¬ 
ulation. 

18 . ch’a (ts'dt a) ‘to examine, to discern’ Kt for c h o (tjok b) ‘bright’ says Ma 
Sii-lun on Chuang: Tao Chi phr. c. — Reject; c. = “He is considered intelligent and 
discerning”. 

19 . c h’ a i (dz’ar a) ‘firewood, dried wood’ Kt for chan ( dz’an , dz’&n b) ‘inter¬ 
twined branches’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Ta sheng phr. c. — Unnecessary, the 
orig. character making good sense: c. =“Standing like a decayed tree in the middle”. 

20. chan (turn a) ‘to roll over, to unfold, develop’ etc. Kt for tan (tdn b.) 
‘ample’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Kyii: Lu yii, hia phr. c.: “That was to be (ample:) 
generous towards the kin” (Wei Chao: a. = d.). For tan b in the sense of e. 
(Erya: Shi ku) see Ode 271 as quoted in Kyii: Chou yii, hia f. — Tempting but 
unnecessary, the orig. word making good sense: c. = “That was to (unfold, devel¬ 
op:) promote the kin”. 

21. chan (ijan a) ‘to heat, to flame’ Kt for tan (tdn b) ‘ample’ says Kao Yu 
on Lii: Chung ki phr. c. — Unnecessary, c h a n - j 6 being a natural binome: 
c. = “They did not wear clothes that were very warm”. 

22. chan (tsdm a) ‘to cut off’ Kt for ch’an (dz'am b) ‘unequal,disparate,irreg¬ 
ular’ says Liu Shi'-p’ei (Siin tsi kien shi) on Siin: Jung ju phr. c.: “The irregular 
becomes uniform”. — Possible but unlikely. We have in the classics the common 
contrast chan ts’uei d. “the cut-off lower border of the mourning robe” and 
the tsi ts’ueie. “the hemmed lower border of the mourning robe”. Now tsi 
(tspr f) is, of course, a variation of the stem t s’ i (dz’idr f) ‘even’, the idea being 
that the tsi-ts’uei has an even, a straight lower line, whereas the chan 
t s* u e i “cut off” has a rough and uneven lower border. In our Sun-tsi phr. c. the 
chan a. should have its regular reading and it means, in accordance with phr. d., 
‘(cut off =) rough, irregular’. 

23. chan (dz’dm a) ‘rash, suddenly, momentarily’ as variant for t s i e n (i tsjam , 
dz’jam b) ‘drop-wise’ Kt for t s’ i e n (dz’iem c) ‘deep, scheming’ says Ho Yi-hang 
on Shu: P’an Keng phr. d.; or Kt for ch’an (dz'am e) ‘irregular’ says Chang 
Ping-lin on the same text. — Both rejected in Gloss 1469. d. = “Rash and stupid, 
villainous and traitorous”. 

24. chan (tjam a) ‘garrulous’ Kt for t a (tdp b) ‘to join’ says Pi Yuan on Mo: 
Pei ch’eng men phr. c. Wang Nien-sun (Tsa chi) rejects Pi’s idea and says the 
chan a. stands for ch’an (Vjam d) ‘apron’, here ‘shield, screen’. — The terms 
in Mo’s compendium on military matters are highly obscure. 

25. chan (d’em a) ‘to soak; soaking’ Kt for ch’en (d’jam b) ‘to sink’ says 
Yang Liang on Sun: Kie pi phr. c., defining a. as = d.: “The (sinking mud =) 
dregs will be at the bottom”. — Plausible. 
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Again, in the phr. e. “The soaking and the heating should be clearly conducted”, 
which is found both in Li: Yue ling, Chung tung, and in Lii: Chung tung ki, Lu 
T6-ming takes a. to be Kt. for t s i e n (tsjgm f) ‘to moisten*, whereas Kao Yu 
(on Lii) says a. is Kt for ch’en frym g) ‘a liquid, juice*. — Both Kt theories are 
unnecessary, a. itself in the sense of ‘to soak* being well attested (Shi). 

26 . c h* a n g ( d’jang a) ‘long* etc. Kt for ch’ang ( Vying b) ‘bright, splendid’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Lii: Chi tu phr. c. — Unnecessary; a. has here its common 
reading chang (tying) ‘superior*: c. = “This was whereby Shen Nung was 
(superior:) prominent”. 

27 . ch’ang frying a) ‘bright, splendid’ Kt for tang (tdng b) ‘suitable’ says 
Pseudo-K’ung on Shu: Kao Yao mo phr. c. — Unnecessary, see Gloss 1300: c. = 
“(Yii did reverence to) the splendid words”. 

28 . oh’ang frying a) ‘constant, constant norm, regularly* etc. Kt for h i a n g 
(xymg b) ‘to turn towards* etc. says Chang Ping-lin on Chuang: T’ien yiin phr. c.: 
“What you (turn towards:) favour is inexhaustible”. — Reject, c. = “What you 
have as constant norm is inexhaustible”. 

29 . oh’ang frying a) ‘constant, constant norm, regularly* etc. Kt for ch’ang 
(d'jang b) ‘long’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Yili: Kung si ta fu li phr. c. Cheng Hiian 
explains that ch’ang a. was a term for a length measure of two siin d, each 
of 8 ch* i e, thus ch’ang a. = 16 ch* i. c. = “A rush mat 16 ch’i long”, 
ch’ang a. need not be Kt for ch’ang b; the length in question may simply 
have been called “the standard (measure)”. 

30. ch’ang frying a) ‘constant, constant norm, regularly’ etc. Kt for siang 
(dzjang b) ‘auspicious, happy’ says Yii Yue on Chuang: T’ien yiin phr. c.: “Heaven 
has the five happinesses”. Yii adduces Yili: Shi yii li phr. d, on which Cheng Hiian 
says that the Ku-wen version had e. But this is a mere lapsus in the Ku-wen, for 
the Yili text first has d: (After one year) “one offers these regular sacrifices”, and 
then as a contrast e: (After two years)” one offers these auspicious sacrifices”. 
Thus Yii’s speculation fails. The phr. c. means: “Heaven has its five constant 
norms”. 

Again, Wu K’ai-sheng on Shu: Kao Yao mo phr. f. says a. Kt for b: “(You should) 
make illustrious the auspicious (men)”, y u being a mere “particle”. — Very 
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forced; f = “Displaying his constant norms (sc. the virtues just enumerated), he is 
auspicious indeed”. 

31. chao (tedg a) ‘claw* Kt for shou (ifdg b) ‘to keep* says Kuo Mo-jo on the 
Shen-tsi To inscr. phr. c.: “Able to (hold on to:) observe the norms and instruc¬ 
tions”. — Possible. Yet we could also think of a Kt for ts’ao (ts'og d), cf. Meng 
3 B, phr. e, giving the same meaning. 

32. c h a o (d'iog a) ‘to begin* Kt for s h a o (3{og b) ‘to make efforts, energetic* 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 262 phr. c.: “You have been active (energetic) in your 
work” (and several more texts). — This meaning is well corroborated, see Gloss 
1942. But the word s h a o ( 3jpg b) is only known from Han time, and possibly 
d'iog ‘to begin* was Kt for a homophonous d'jpg ‘energetic*. 

33. c h a o (d'iog a) ‘to begin* Kt for k i a o (kjog b) ‘to straighten’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on Kyii: Ts’i yxi phr. c.: “to regulate the root and straighten the top 
branches”. Wei Chao defines a. here as = d. ‘to correct, arrange*. — Reject, c h a o 

a. here has an extension of meaning: ‘to initiate, to go to work at*, c. = “to regulate 
the root and go to work at the top branches”. 

34. c h a o (d'iog a) ‘to begin’ Kt for s h a o (diog b) ‘to continue’ says Kuo Mo-jo 
on the Lu po Chung Kuei inscr. phr. c.: “May you continue without failing”. — 
Unnecessary, c. = “May you be energetic without failing”. For this meaning of a. 
see Gloss 1042. 

35. c h a o (iiog a) ‘to summon*, Kt for ch’u (t'iuk b) ‘hobbled (pig)* says Tuan 
Yii-t8*ai followed by Chang Ping-lin (Sin Fang yen 2:54) on Meng: Tsin sin, hia 
phr. c.: (When they have brought the straying pig into the pen) ’’they further 
proceed to tie its leg”. This meaning is based on a gloss by Chao K*i. — Reject. 

b. is a dictionary word (Shuowen) without texts, and the phonetic discrepancy is 
too great. Tsiao Sim soberly gives a. its ordinary meaning: “They further proceed 
to call it” (shout for it to come — though it is already there, an unnecessary act). 

36. c h a o (iiog a) ‘to summon* Kt for k’ i a o (g'jpg b) ‘to lift’ says Yii Yiie on 
Chuang: P’ien mu phr. c.: “[Shim] raised (propagated) benevolence and righteous¬ 
ness”. This is based on Su Lin (3rd c.A.D.) who on a phr. in Han shu: Ch’en Sheng 
chuan says “a. has the sound b.” Chu Tsiin-sheng says a. is Kt for k i a o (Jfcjog d) 
‘to lift’, as in Lie-tsi: e. = “to lift the bar on the capital’s gate”. — The instances 
in which palatals and gutturals interchange in the Hs Kt, such as f. (tiZg): g. (g'ify) 
are rare; hence a iiog Kt for g'iog or Hog, though not excluded, is not convincing. 
It is tempting to believe that a. in c. and e. stands for d. but merely as a careless 
graphical abbreviation, the upper part, above the k’ou (‘mouth’), having been 
reduced to some summary lines in Han-time li-shu mss. 

37. c h a o ( [iiog a) ‘to summon* Kt for t i (tiok b) ‘mark in a target’ says Tuan 
Yii-ts’ai on Lii: Tsin shu phr. c.: (When an archer does not hit) ’’and then wants 
to make corrections in the target” (to explain his failure). — Plausible. 

38. c h a o (iiog a) ‘to cut* Kt for shao (&iog b) ‘to introduce’ (= c.) says Ho 
Yi-hang on a phr. d.: “Introduce us to the Chou king” in a “lost” Shu chapter as 
quoted by Kuo P’o on Erya: Shi ku phr. e. — Plausible. The passage is quoted in 
Meng: T’eng Wen kung, hia phr. f. and Chao K’i understood b. as = c., saying: 
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“They wanted to see (have audience with) the Chou king”. The author of the 
spurious Shu chapter Wu ch’eng, borrowing from Meng-tsi, has misunderstood and 
rendered it h. Sun Shi on Meng took s h a o b in a well-attested sense of ‘to trans¬ 
mit’: “They transmitted (their gifts) to our Chou king”. Chu Hi, on the other hand, 
says 8 h a o b. = ‘to continue’ in the sense of i. ‘to serve’: “We shall (continue =) 
always serve our Chou king”. — No reason for abandoning the oldest interpretation. 

39. c h a o (ijog a) ‘to tell, announce’ Kt for k a o (k6g b) ‘to tell, announce’ says 
Chu Tsiin-sheng on Li: Hue ki phr. c. etc. — Reject. 

40. c h a o (d'jog a) ‘to hasten’ Kt for t’ao (d'og b) ‘name of a tree’ says Sun 
Yi-jang on Mo: Pei ch’eng men phr. c., basing himself on an entry in Fang yen 
k. 5. — Possible. 

41. c h a o (d'jog a) ‘to hasten’ Kt for t i a o (d'iog b) ‘to shake’ says Yang Liang 
on Sun: Fu p’ien phr. c.: “Its tail is shaking and long”. — Probable. 

42. c h a o, ch’ao (tjog, d'jog a) ‘morning; audience, court’ etc. Kt for c h o u 
(ijfig b) ‘all round; Chou, place name’ says Yu Yiie on Ode 232, phr. c.: “They have 
no leisure to go all round.” — Far-fetched, c. = “They (the warriors) have not 
the leisure of a (free) morning”, see Gloss 744. 

Again, a. Kt for b. says Yu Sing-wu on Ode 257 phr. d.: “He came and in Chou 
galloped his horses”. — Unnecessary, c. = “He came and at day-break galloped 
his horses”. 

43. chao, ch’ao ( tjog , d'jog a) ‘morning; audience, court’ etc. Kt for t* i a o 
(d'iog b) ‘to adjust’ says Ho Yi-hang on Siin: Ai kung phr. c.: “The training rules 
(sc. for the horses) were completely carried out”. — Tempting but unnecessary, 
c. = “The whole morning’s (program of) rules (for the horses) was completely 
gone through”. 

44. ch’ao (t’jog a) ‘to leap* Kt for oh’ou (t’jfig b) ‘disappointed’ says Ma Sii- 
lun on Chuang: Sii Wu Kuei phr. c.: “Disappointed, he did not answer”. — Un¬ 
necessary; t'jog a: simply stands for the homophonous d. ‘grieved* (common in 
Chuang), by extension of meaning: grieved, hurt, displeased: dejected, disappointed. 

45. c h£ (?$d a) a particle, Kt for k ii (kjo b) in the name c.: gjwed-tjd for d.: 
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djung-kjp says Kuo Mo-jo on the Wang-sun Yi-che Chung inscr. — Usually nomina 
propria are not treated in this paper, for reaeons already given, but this instance 
is adduced as a warning example of bad philology. 

46. c h 6 (ijat a) ‘to break 9 Kt for k’ i (k'jVt b) ‘to examine, to regulate* says Ma 
Sii-lun on Chuang: P’ien mu phr. c. — Reject, c. = “to (bend and break =) trim 
the rites and the music”. 

47. c h 6 (ijat a) ‘to break’ and c h 6 (tjat b) ‘wise’ are both Kt for chi (tjad c) 
‘to restrain’ in Shu: P’an Keng phr. d.: “For restraining the people there were the 
penal laws” etc.; also in Lun yii and other early texts, as recognized by Wang 
Yin-chi, Liu Pao-nan and others, see Glosses 2025 and 2038. That a. was taken 
to be Kt for c. already in the ancient Lu school interpr. of Lun yii: Yen Yuan was 
recorded by Lu Te-ming. 

48. c h e (tjat a) ‘to break’ Kt for chi (d'j&k b) ‘to scratch’ says Sun Yi-jang on 
Mo: Fei yiie, shang phr. c.: “They do not scratch the soil (sc. for metal) and make 
them” (sc. the musical instrument). — Reject, c. = “They do not break up the 
soil.. 

49. c h 5 (ijat a) ‘to break’ Kt for t’ i (d'ieg b) ‘slowly, tranquilly’ says Ho Yi- 
hang on Li: T’an kung phr. c.: “Auspicious matters, one wishes them (treated) 
tranquilly”. — Reject, b. ‘tranquilly’ is well attested, see Gloss 271. But a ijat 
certainly could not be Kt for a d'ieg. Lu Tfi-ming indicated an Anc. Chin. (T’ang 
time) d'iei for a. in phr. c., and b. had likewise Anc. d'iei, hence Ho’s speculation. 
But Lu’s Anc. d'iei in this phrase must go back to an Arch, d'iad , for which iiat 
a. is Kt. This d'iad may be cognate to c h’ i (i'jad d) ‘to trail, to drag’ (ex. in Yi 
king). When Wang K’ai-yiin proposes that iiat a. is Kt for k’ i (g'jer e) ‘slowly’ 
(a meaning which e. may never have had, see Gloss 39), he is wide of the mark. 

50. c h 5, c h’ 5 (d'jat, t'jat a) ‘to destroy’ Kt for b., here serving for c. and read 
t’ i (t'iek) ‘to pluck down’ says Cheng Chung on Chouli: Ch’6 ts’u shi (d). Tuan Yii- 
ts’ai believes that this shows that Cheng’s original graph was e. with f. (siek) as Phon. 
Lu TS-ming hence has t'iek as one of his readings. Wang Nien-sun (Shu wen 9) 
refutes Tuan’s emendation and follows Cheng Hiian, who expressly says that g. is 
Phon. Several predecessors of Lu’s have followed this, for Sii Miao read a. d'jat 
and Shen Chung read it t'jat (both ap. Lu). — Wang is evidently right, the word 
(d'jat or t'jat) being cognate to g (ijat) ‘to break’, d. = “the breaker of (nocuous) 
birds’ nests’. 

51. c h 5 (t&k a) ‘to blame, reprove’ Kt for t s’ i (ts'jfy b) ‘to criticize’ says Chu 
Tsun-sheng on Ode 40 phr. c.: “The people of the house all together reprove me”. 
— Reject, a. and b. are synonym words, both well attested, no Kt speculation 
required. 

52. chen (tidn a) ‘precious thing’ Kt for chen (tj&n b) ‘to press down’ says 
Tu Tsi-ch’un on Chouli: Tien juei phr. c.: “The sceptre of domination”. The phr. 
d. occurs in another Chouli passage (Ta tsung po). — If there is really a Kt here, 
d. might just as well be Kt for c. “the precious sceptre” as vice versa . But the con¬ 
text in the two passages rather favours the idea of c. and d. being really different 
kinds of sceptres (so Cheng Hiian), with no Kt at all. 
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53. c h e n (?jan a) ‘single, unlined (garment)’ Kt for tan (tdn b) ‘single, un- 
lined’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Li: K’ii li phr. c. — Reject. The word a. ‘unlined’ 
is well-known in its own right, and should certainly not be read tan. In Li: Yii 
tsao the homophonous c h e n d) is Kt for it. In Lyu: Hiang tang we find the 
phr. c. in one text version, e. in one version and f. in another. In the last, c h e n 
(ti&i) ‘compact, dense’ is Kt for a., cf. Gloss 132. 

54. ch e n (tsiSn a) ‘to come’ Kt for t s e n g (tsdng b) ‘to increase, accumulate’ 
says Ma Juei-ch’en on Ode 258 phr. c.: “Famine is repeated and accumulated”. — 
Reject, see Gloss 987, c. = “Famine comes repeatedly”. 

55. c h e n (Udn a) ‘to shake, lift’ etc. Kt for c h e n (i$n b) ‘to wipe* says Yii 
Yiie on Tso Chao 18 phr. c. “to wipe out and eliminate the fire calamity”. Yii 
adduces Yili: Shi sang li phr. d.: “for wiping one uses a cloth”, where the Ku-wen 
version had e. But it is not necessary to conclude that here tidn a. is Kt for i$n b., 
nor vice versa. The Kin-wen and the Ku-wen had different traditions about the text, 
the one having ijln for ‘wiping’, the other tidn for (shaking off =) ‘dusting off’. Cf. 
Li: k’ii li phr. f. “(shaking off =) dusting off the written tablets”. Likewise, in the 
Tso passage c. there need be no Kt; Tu Yii correctly says c h e n a. = g. ‘to throw 
off’, thus c.: “to (shake off =) throw off and eliminate the fire calamity”. Chu 
Tsiin-sheng here curiously believes that c h e n a. is Kt for fen (pjwdnYi.) ‘manure, 
to cleanse’ (!). A similar impossible sound alteration proposed by him is l\dn a. Kt 
for fen (piivdn i) ‘to start’ in Ode 278 phr. j, thus: “the starting egrets”, this because 
Ch’en Huan explained a. here by i. (not a Kt but a mere gloss). The line j. means: 
“(In numerous array =) in a flock the egrets go flying”, see Gloss 1095. 

56. c h e n ( tidn a) ‘to shake, lift’ etc. Kt for s h e n (diln b), but not in the ordi¬ 
nary sense of that word: ‘careful’, but = ‘five years old boar’, says Tu Tsi-ch’un 
on Chouli: Ta chu phr. c. This idea is based on Cheng Chung in comm, on Chouli: 
Ta si ma, yet with no support whatever. Cheng Huan says that this s h e n b. of 
Cheng Chung’s is really a Kt for s h e n (didn d) ‘clam, oyster’. — These are all 
free speculations, c. could be interpreted literally: “lifting sacrifice” (Biot: “on 
sacrifie en prenant les mets”), but the true significance is, after all, doubtful. 
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57 . c h e n (ipn a) ‘to shake’ Kt for tan (d’dn b) ‘tofear* says MaSii-lun on Chuang: 
Shan mu phr. c. — Reject, c. = “to shake and (move =) tremble”. 

58 . c h e n (tim a) ‘to shake’ etc. Kt for cheng (ti&ng b) ‘to arrange’ says Chu 
Tsxin-sheng on Tso: Ch’eng 7 (and passim) phr. e.: “to arrange the cohorts”; and 
again a. Kt for cheng (tfing d) ‘to correct’ says Chu on Kuan: Siao wen phr. e.: 
“thereby correcting (restraining) its licentiousness”. — Reject. Both cases are 
extensions of meaning, c. = “to shake up, move into order, marshal the cohorts”, 
see in detail Gloss 462; e. = “to bring into order, to correct”. On e., Yin Chi-chang 
says a. = d., but this is a mere gloss, no suggestion of a Kt. 

59 . c h e n (iim a) ‘to shake’ etc. Kt for cheng (timg b) ‘to save, lift’ says Ma 
Sii-lun on Lii: Yin ch’u phr. c.: “He saved the prince of Ts’ai”. — Reject, a. by 
extension of meaning is common = ‘(to pull out:) to lift, to save, to succour’ (ex. 
in Yi, Kyii, Li etc.); it should certainly never be read cheng (timg). 

60. c h e n (i(m a) ‘to shake’ etc. Kt for chi (tidr b) ‘to reverence’ etc., but not 
in this sense but as a “grammatical word” meaning c., says Wang K’ai-yiin on 
Ode 290 phr. d.: “From ancient times”. — Reject. In the paragraph 109 below 
we shall see that several authors have taken b. as Kt for c h e n a., yet not con¬ 
vincingly. Here we find vice versa . But for chi b. we have no other instances in 
which it means ‘from*. There were already different opinions in Han time. Mao 
Heng says a. means c. Cheng Hiian (basing himself on Erya) says a. means e., 
c h e n - k u being a synonym-compound. Chu Tsiin-sheng therefore takes tim a. 
as Kt for c h’ e n ( d’iZn f) ‘dust’, which also can mean ‘(dusty =) long ago’ (Erya), 
the same word asch’en ( d’iln g) ‘old’ (Shi). This is not convincing. We probably 
have to accept a word tjdn = ‘from’ on the authority of Mao, the earliest Shi glossist. 

61. ch e n (d’idm a) ‘I, we’ Kt for heng (g’dng b) ‘constant’ says Kuo Mo-jo on 
the Chou Kung Kuei inscr. phr. c.: “(I) constantly serve the son of Heaven”. — 
Reject. Even though our c h e n a. is phonetically curious in that most of its Hs 
derivates end in -ng ( didng , d’idng , iidng , d’mg etc.) and we thus may suspect an 
alternative Arch. d’{dng a., it certainly cannot be Kt in a g’dng. c. = “I serve the 
Son of Heaven”. 

Again, c h e n (d’idm a) Kt for t s e n g (dz’dng e) ‘to give’ says Kuo Mo-jo on 
the Ch’eng Ting inscr. phr. d., which is equally unacceptable. 

62. c h e n (tspm a) ‘to slander’ Kt for ch’an (dz’&m, dz’am b) ‘to slander’ says 
Wang Nien-sun (Tsa chi) on Mo: Siu shen phr. c.: “slanderous and evil words”. 
Wang adduces Tso: Hi 28 phr. d., and Ode 200 phr. e., quoted f. in Hou Han shu: 
Ma Yuan chuan. — Reject, a. is not Kt for b., nor b. for a., but ts\dm a. and dz’am 
b. are synonymous, well-attested words. For Ode 200 there were two divergent text 
traditions. 

63. ch’en (dim a) ‘time, season’ Kt for shen (diln b) ‘careful’, this latter again 
Kt for a d$n meaning ‘6 years old animal’, says Wang Nien-sun (Shu wen) on Ode 
127 phr. c.: “They present these 6 years old males”. This is based on Cheng Chung 
on Chouli: Ta si ma (cf. our par. 56 above). — This meaning of b. lacks early text 
support, c. = “They present these male animals of the season”. Cf. Gloss 310. 
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64. ch’en (d'j&n a) ‘to set forth, display, arrange* Kt for t i e n (d’ien b) ‘cul¬ 
tivated land, to lay out for cultivation* in Cheng Hiian’s text version (ap. Chouli: 
Shao jen, comm.) of Ode 210, phr. c., corresp. to Mao’s d.: “It was Yii who put it in 
order for cultivation”. — Tien b. frequently has the meaning of ‘district* (esp. 
t i e n f u e. ‘the district nearest to the capital*), thus being synonymous with the 
word sheng (d'idng f), which fact led to a dreadful confusion. Cheng Hiian read both 
a., b. and f. as ch’en (d’^n), but Lu Te-ming erroneously believed that Cheng 
read all three d’idng , and later commentators therefore often state that t i e n b. 
is Kt for and should be read as s h e n g f. (thus e.g. the Ts’i hai), which is phonetic¬ 
ally impossible. See in detail Gloss 675. 

The same loan: c h* e n a Kt for t i e n b. was proposed by Sun Yi-jang on 
Shu: Wei tsi phr. g.: “laid out for cultivation in former ages”; unconvincing, g. = 
“It was (displayed:) signalized above” (sc. in Heaven), see Gloss 1499. 

Similarly, ch’en a. Kt for t i e n b. says Wang Yin-chi (Shu wen) on Shu: 
Tsi ts’ai phr. h., which, however, simply means: “He should arrange and put it 
in order”, see Gl. 1703. 

Again, ch’en a Kt for t i e n b. in the sense of t i e n f u e. says Yii Yiie 
(K’iin king 7) on Yi Chou shu: Chai Chung phr. i.: “They t s o first (ch’en=) 
t i e n made a Royal district of [the region of] Chou”. This is far-fetched; c h’e n 
has its ordinary meaning: “They first arranged the Chou [kingdom]”. (Chu Yu- 
tseng: “They 18 o regulated and ch’en arranged it c h o u (compactly:) in fine 
detail”, less acceptable). 

65. ch’en (d'i&n a) ‘to set forth, display’ etc. Kt for s h e n (Hln b) ‘to extend’ 
says Ma Juei-ch’en on Ode 235 phr. c.: “Repeatedly endowed . . .” (so also Yii Yiie). 
— Refuted in Gloss 753. c = “(Widely =) amply endowed, indeed, was (the house 
of) Chou”. 

66. ch’en (d’jpm a) ‘to sink, plunge into’ Kt for ch’en (?’tam b) ‘liquid, juice, 
sap’ says Tuan Yii-ts’ai (after Lu Te-ming) on Li T’an K’ung phr. c.: “They prepare 
the elm juice”. — Plausible. 

67. ch’en (d’jam a) ‘to sink, plunge into’ Kt for yin (dpin b) ‘to soak, licen¬ 
tious’ says Wang Yin-chi on Shu: Wei tsi phr. c. — Unnecessary, see Gloss 1500. 
c. = “We are plunged into and mad with wine”. 
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On the other hand, in Kuan: Siao k’uan phr. d. compared with Kyii: Ts’i yii 
phr. e.: “Pick out the licentious and rebellious ones and first punish them” it is 
tempting to take a. as Kt for b. in view of the frequency of the binome yin-luan; 
yet it is not necessary, for ch’en 1 u a n “deeply sunk in rebelliousness” makes 
good sense. 

68. c h’en (< Vidm a) ‘to sink, plunge into* Kt for ch’en (d{dm b) ‘furnace’ says 
Yii Yiie on Chuang: Ta sheng phr. c.: “About furnaces there is the (demon) Li”; 
this in order to balance the following line d.: “About the stoves there is the (demon) 
Kie”. — Phonetically admissible, but Lu Te-ming records another text version 
having e., and Lu says ch’en means ‘muddy’, thus c. (or e.) = “About the muddy 
pools there is the (demon) Li (or: Lou)”. The second version points to something 
connected with water; hence Yii’s Kt idea is unlikely. Tuan Yii-ts’ai says ch’en 
a. is simply a variant for tan (tdm f) ‘dregs’ (within the same Hs series), which 
seems possible but not very convincing. 

69. ch’en (d’jara a) ‘to sink, plunge into’ Kt for che (ttep b) ‘to fear’ (here ‘to 
scare’) says Wu K’ai-sheng on Shu: P’an Keng phr. c.: “It puts fear into the multi¬ 
tude”, k’ung-che being thus a synonym-binome. — Unnecessary and unlikely. 

c. = “I fear that it will sink down deep in [the minds of] the multitude”. 

70. cheng [Peking c h e n] (t&ng a) ‘to verify, divination inquiry’ Kt for 
cheng (ti&ng b) ‘correct, to correct’ says Cheng Hiian on Shu: Yii Kung phr. c. 
“After (correcting =) improving work of 13 years”, and many parallel cases in the 
classics. — Plausible, see Gloss 1354. 

71. cheng (t{&ng a) ‘to verify, divination inquiry’ Kt for ch’eng (dteng b) 
‘to achieve’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Yi Chou shu: Shi fa phr. c.: “The one who 
has great thoughts and is able to achieve is (posthumously) called Achiever”. — 
Possible; but the chapter has another phr. d. “The one who gives peace to the 
people and establishes a [good] government is called Achiever”. It is not likely that 
the same word ch’eng (di&ng) ‘to achieve’ would occur twice, first correctly 
wr. b., then wr. with the Kt a. Cheng a. here should mean, with an extension: 
4 (the inquiry made =) with the good fortune verified = auspicious’. Thus c. = 
“The one who has great thoughts and is able to achieve is called Auspicious”. 

72. cheng {tytrvg a) ‘to verify, divination inquiry’ Kt for cheng (tteng b) ‘to 
march’ says Sung Siang-feng (foil, by Sun Yi-jang) on Mo: Fei yiie, shang phr. c.: 
“creeping insects”. — Possible. 

73. cheng (t{Zng a) ‘to verify, divination inquiry’ Kt for chu (tiu b) ‘stem’ 
says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Lie Yii-k’ou phr. e.: “frame-work, support”. — Reject, 
a. is, of course, a short-form for the common and well-known word cheng (ti&ng 

d. ) ‘post in framework in rearing walls, a support’, and it has nothing to do with 
the word-stem tiu. 

74. ch eng (ifeng a) ‘straight, correct, to correct’ Kt for ch’eng (cti&ng b) 
‘truly, really’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Lyli: Shu er phr. c.: “It is truly what your 
disciples cannot learn”. — This is based on Cheng Hiian’s note that the Lu text 
version had b. inst. of a. But this does not mean that a. was Kt for b. nor vice verm. 
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There were two different traditions about the text, and Cheng, while mentioning 
version b, abides by the Ku-wen version a.: “It is correct, but your disciples cannot 
learn it.” 

75. cheng (ti&ng a) ‘straight, correct, to correct* Kt for sing (8$ng b) ‘nature 
(of man)* says Chang Chan on Lie: Huang-ti phr. c.: “He nurtured his nature and 
life”. — An arbitrary text alteration; a. makes good sense: “He nurtured his proper 
life”. 

76. cheng ( tidng a) ‘to steam* etc. and cheng (tidng b) ‘firewood’ both Kt 
for chung (tidng c) ‘numerous* says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 260 phr. d.: “the 
numerous people”, and other texts. — Reject, tidng a. and b. serve as Kt for a ho- 
mophonous word ipng ‘numerous* well attested in many texts. Erya says a. = c., 
but that is a definition, not a Kt; a. and b. should of course never be read chung 
(tiong). 

77. cheng (tidng a) ‘to steam* etc. Kt for t s’ e n g (dz’dng b) the particle says 
Ma Juei-ch’en on Ode 156 phr. c.: “They are in the mulberry grounds”. — Refuted 
in Gloss 387. c. = “In great numbers they are in the mulberry grounds”, (cheng 
a. ‘to steam’ Kt for a homophonous word ‘numerous’). 

78. cheng (tpng a) ‘to steam* etc. Kt for chung (tidng b) ‘end, to finish* 
says Yii Sing-wu on Ode 164 phr. c., which Yii would alter into d.: “In the end 
they will not be (equal =) of the same value”. — Reject, see Gloss 387. c. = 
“Although they are many, there has been no aid”. 

79. cheng (tidng a) ‘to steam* etc. Kt for t e n g (tdng b) ‘to rise, to lift* says 
Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 211 phr. c.: “We lift up [gifts] . . .** and on Shu: To fang 
phr. d.: “He did not in purity lift up [gifts]”, since Ma Jung here defines a. by e. 
— Refuted in Glosses 679 and 1918. As shown there, a. means f. ‘to bring forward*, 
c. = “We offer gifts to our fine officers”; d. = “He did not (in purity present =) 
bring pure sacrifices”. 

80. c h’ e n g (dteng a) ‘to achieve, complete* Kt for c h’ u n g (d'iung b) ‘double* 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chouli: Si yi phr. c.: “He orders to make an altar in three 
layers”. — Reject, c h’ e n g a. is an extension of meaning: “an altar in three 
(achievements, executions:) stages” (first making one, then on top of that a second, 
and then again a third). Aptly translated by Biot: “l’autel en terre, aux trois 
achevements”. 
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81. c h’ e n g (fifing a) ‘to achieve, complete* etc. Kt for p’ i n g (b'fing b) ‘level, 
to pacify* etc. says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 191 phr. c.: “Who holds the (equalizing:) 
ordering of the state?” Probably Chu found a parallelism with a phr. earlier in the 
same ode: d. “You (should) hold the (equalizing:) ordering of the state”. — Reject. 
Our c h’ e n g a. in c. is an extension of meaning: “the (achievement, the perfection- 
ing:) ordering of the state**. 

82. c h* e n g (fifing a) ‘to achieve, complete* etc. Kt for ch’en (d'fin b) ‘dust’ 
in its Kt meaning ‘old* (= c) says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Sun: Cheng ming phr. d.: 
“the old customs (sc. in terminology) of the Chinese”; this because Yang Liang 
defines a. by e. ‘old*. — Reject, c h* e n g a. has its ordinary meaning: d. = “the 
(achieved:) established customs of the Chinese”. 

83. c h* e n g ( Vfing a) ‘to run quickly and freely, to be unbridled, (to let run:) to 
give a free course to, unloose,indulge* Kt for ying ( dilng b) ‘full, to fill’says Wang 
Nien-sun (Shu wen) on Tso: Siang 25 phr. c.: (They have maltreated us) “unable 
to (fill up =) get their fill” (sc. be satisfied). — It is true that a. can serve as variant 
for b. in ancient names (Tso: Chao 23 Shen-tsi Ch’eng = Ku-liang Shen-tsi Ying; 
Tso Luan Ying = Shi ki: T’ien Wan shi kia Luan Ch’eng, on which Si-ma Cheng: 
“Ch’eng a. has the sound ying b.”). But it is doubtful whether this is applicable 
here. In the numerous phrases where ch’eng a. has a direct object, e.g. Tso: 
Huan 6 phr. d., either interpr. will do: “The prince (unlooses:) indulges his desires”, 
or, with ch’eng a. Kt for ying b.: “The prince (fills:) follows to the full his 
desires”. But in phr. c., without any direct object, “unable to fill” is very forced, 
whereas the ordinary meaning is better: “(They have maltreated us so that)” one 
cannot estimate their unbridleness”. It is then safer (in spite of the variation in 
the names) always to give a. its own meaning, reading it c h’ e n g and not ying. 
This is particularly clear in other ex. where ch’eng has no object, e.g. Tso: 
Chao 4 phr. e.: “The people must not be indulged”, etc. 

84. c h’ eng (fi'ring a) ‘to ascend* etc. is Kt for y ii n (dpng b) ‘to conceive, 
pregnant’ in Yi: Kua 53 in Sun Shuang’s version c. (ap. Lu Te-ning): “The wife is 
pregnant but does not rear”, the orthodox version being d. Indeed, Lu in several 
texts indicates alternative readings of b.: dring and fi'ring\ but this is probably 
a mere speculation precisely because of our Kt instance in Yi above. 

85. c h’eng (firing a) ‘to lift, to present, to receive* etc. Kt for c h’ e n g (d'ring 
b) ‘to reprove, repress’ says Tu Yii on Tso Ai 4 phr. c.: “(The dignitaries) feared 
that he would make a new removal, and [they would] (repress:) stop [him]” (accepted 
by Tuan Yii-ts’ai sub v. a.) — Unlikely, for the text should then be: ch’eng 
chi “they would stop him”. Yti Yiie (K’iin king) therefore says firing a. is Kt for 
fi'ring d. ‘to mount’: . . . “When he had mounted” (sc. his car). — Definitely right. 

Again, on Ode 300 phr. e. Mao Heng says a. is Kt for b.: “Nobody can dare stop 
us”, and Chu Tsiin-sheng, on the other hand, says a. is Kt for d.: “Nobody can 
dare to (get on top of:) get the better of us”. These attempts are refuted in Gloss 
1172; a. has here its ordinary meaning: e. = “Nobody can dare (receive:) meet us 
(in battle)”. 
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86. c h’ e n g ( d{dng a) ‘to lift, to present, to receive* Kt for t s e n g (dz’dng b) 
‘to present, give* says Cheng Hiian on Li: Wen wang shi tsi phr. c. “presented 
(mouth-fillings =) jades for the corpse’s mouth”. — An arbitrary and unnecessary 
emendation, a. can mean ‘to present’ just as well as b. 

87. chi (ti&g a) ‘to know, understand’ Kt for c h 6 (liat b) ‘to break* says Wang 
Nien-sun (Tsa chi) on Yen tsi ch’un ts’iu, Tsa phr. c. Since there is a parallel text 
in Lii: Chao lei which runs d.: “to (break:) crush aggression coming from a distance 
of 1000 li”, Wang thinks that in c. the last 5 words should be expunged, and the 
1st word, c h i a. should be chi c h’ u n g e., Kt for the che c h* u n g f.of Lii. 
— Reject, c. = “He who has knowledge [reaching to] a distance of more than 1000 
li . . . can be called a crusher of aggression”. 

Again, chi (titg a) Kt for che (tjat b) says Yii Yiie on Chouli: Shi shi phr. g.: 
“By filial virtue on (breaks = h:) restrains the refractory and wicked ones”. — 
Reject, g. = “By filial virtue one recognizes the refractory and wicked ones”. — 
Both Wang and Yii quote as support Ta Tai li: K’iian hiie phr. i, corresp. to Siin: 
K’iian hiie phr. j; but this is quite unsafe, for some versions only of Ta Tai li have 
chi a., others have c h 6 b. just as Siin. 

88. chi (ti$g a) ‘to know, understand, wisdom’ Kt for chi (tidg b) ‘purpose, inten¬ 
tion, will, mind* says Yii Yiie (K’iin king) on Yi: Kua 2 phr. c.: “His mind is wide 
and great”. — Unnecessary, c. = “His (understanding:) wisdom is wide and great”. 

Again, a. Kt for b. says Yii Yiie (K’iin king) on Ta Tai li: Wen Wang kuan jen 
phr. d.: “When he is made glad or angry by external things, he changes his (pur¬ 
pose:) mind”. — 5 words later in the context we find the char, b; why should it 
be written with a Kt a. in the 1st place but not in the 2nd? d. = “When . . . ex¬ 
ternal things, he changes his (understanding, conceptions:) views.” 

89. chi (titg a) ‘to know’ Kt for t s I (tsidr b) ‘property, to avail oneself of’ etc. 
says T’ao Hung-k’ing on Lii: Shen shi phr. c.: (Even sages like T’ang and Wu) 
“still based themselves on (relied on) force”. — Reject. It is true that a binome 
tsie-tsi d. ‘base, support’ exists (Hanfei: Shuo nan phr. e.), but titg a. cannot 
be Kt for tsidr b. Wei Yii therefore reminds that in Chuang: Keng Sang Ch’u phr. f.: 
“Those who have knowledge communicate (with outer things)”, and Wei says: 
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the tsie chi g. of phr. c. is therefore equal to tsie tsie h., thus c. = “they 
still relied on and communicated with force”, which makes poor sense. Probably 
chi a. has its ordinary meaning, c. = (Even sages like T’ang and Wu)” still based 
their (knowledge) wisdom on force”. 

90. chi (tilg a) ‘to know’ etc. Kt for p i ( pidr b) ‘to compare, equal’ says Ma 
Sii-lun on Chuang: Ti wang phr. e., whatever Ma may have thought that means. 

— Reject, c. = “That is the lack of knowledge of those two creatures” (the bird 
and the rat), i.e. their acting by instinct, without reasoning. 

91. chi (tiad a) ‘to cut out, regulate’ Kt for che (iiat b) ‘to break, to bend’ 
says Wang Yin-chi on Kuan: Pa yen phr. c.: “to bend the joints” (to humble one¬ 
self). — Plausible; shortly after, in the same chapter, we find d. Cf. b. Kt for a. 
in our paragr. 47 above. 

Again, a. Kt for che (tiat e) ‘wise’ says Wang Yin-chi on Ta Tai li: Kao chi 
phr. f.: “This was the ancient enlightened and wise ones’ governing the world.” — 
Possible; but it is not necessary to change the text. f. could mean: “This was the 
ancient enlightened regulators’ governing the world.” 

92. chi (tilt a) ‘substance, to substantiate’ Kt for chi (tild b) ‘to bring forward, 
to achieve” says Yu sing-wu on Kuan: Ts’i ch’en ts’i chu phr. c.: “The tyrannic 
ruler, though familiar with the people’s feelings, causes (doubts:) misgivings, there¬ 
fore his ministers have no faith in him.” — Unnecessary, c. = “The tyrannic ruler, 
familiar with the people’s feelings, verifies his suspicions (about their hate); therefore 
his ministers (aware of his suspicions) do not trust him.” The chi y i d. is a well- 
known binome. 

On the other hand, on Sun: Fei siang phr. e. Wang Nien-sun says b. is Kt for a.: 
chi shi f. = “substantiated and true”. Yet this is unnecessary, for chi shi g. 
‘achieving truth’ = ‘truthful’ gives the same meaning: e. = “(In their disquisitions) 
they are accomplished and yet truthful”. 

93. chi (tilt a) ‘substance, substantial’ Kt for c h a (tsdt b) ‘a writing slip’ says 
Chu Tsun-sheng on Chouli: Siao tsai phr. c.: “He supervises sales and purchases by 
aid of slips” (chi and t s i being different kinds of documents on wooden slips). 

— Reject, chi a. simply means ‘substantiation, verification’, hence ‘deed’: “. . . by 
aid of deeds”. 

94. chi (tilt a) ‘substance, substantial, to substantiate’ Kt for k’ i (k'tlt b) ‘to 
examine’ says Chu Tsun-sheng on Li: Chung yung phr. c.: “He examines them (sc. 
his principles) before the Spirits”. — Reject, c. = “He (substantiates:) verifies them 
before (aupres des:) the Spirits”. 

95. chi (tilt a) ‘substance, substantial’ Kt for chi, che (tiat, tiad b) ‘bright’ 
says Chu Tsun-sheng on Yili: Shi kuan li phr. c.: “At bright dawn”. — This would 
be tempting, if b. were known from other texts to make part of a binome chi¬ 
ming, which is not the case. After all, an extention of meaning: ‘substantial, 
essential > just, exactly’ is natural; c. = “Exactly at dawn”. 

96. chi (tilt a) ‘substance, substantial’ Kt for c h u n (tniwdn b) ‘water-level, 
law, to regulate’ says Chu Tsun-sheng on Ode 237 phr. c., etc. — Reject, c. = 
“[they] gave pledge of good faith in concluding the peace”. See Gloss 802. 
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97. chi {t{U a) ‘substance’ etc. and c h i ( titd b) ‘to arrive, reach, the highest 
point’ etc. both Kt for shi (d'tU f) ‘full, solid, real, true’ says Kuo K’ing-fan on 
Chuang: K‘o yi phr. c. and on Chuang: T’ien tao phr. d.: “The level of Heaven 
and Earth and the real nature of Tao and its power”. — Kuo adduces that on 
Li: Tsa ki phr. e. Cheng Hiian says that shi f. is Kt for chi b.: “One has sent 
(so-and-so =) me to come” (sc. and report). If f. could be Kt for b. in Li, b. could 
be Kt for f. in Chuang. But Cheng’s gloss is arbitrary and unnecessary, e. meaning: 
“One has sent me to give the (truth:) true facts”. The two phrases in Chuang are 
analogous but not necessarily identical; both make good sense without alterations: 
c. = “The substance of Tao and its power”; d. = “The (highest point:) perfection 
of Tao and its power”. When Yii Yiie proposes that in c. the a. is Kt for b., this 
is quite unnecessary. 

98. chi {tiSd a) ‘hostage’ etc. Kt for shi (HU b) ‘house, family’ says Yii Sing-wu 
on Mo: K’i chi phr. c.: “The important families (sc. wives and children) should have 
their dwellings” (sc. in the beleaguered city). — Reject. Pi Yuan had defined 
chung chi as = “wives and children”, and Yii thinks a. cannot mean this, so 
he replaces a. by b., but that is surely wrong: chung chi means “the important 
hostages”, i.e. the families of the warriors, who are the guarantee for the loyalty 
of the latter. — In Grammata I have carried chi a. to the dt , dd class, but I be¬ 
lieve that it should really belong to the &, Id class; this because chi (tiM d) 
‘to stumble’ must be the same word as c h i (ti$d e) ‘to stumble’. 

99. chi (tiSd a) ‘hostage, pledge, gift’ Kt for chi (tidb b) ‘gift’ says Yang Liang 
on Sun: Ta liie phr. c.: “A henchman who deposes a gift”. — All since Wei Chao on 
Kyii: Tsin yii says a. means b., Yang and later commentators have taken a. to be 
Kt for b. This is not so bad phonetically as it would appear, for b., which originally 
belonged to the -p class, since it has chi (tldp) for Phonetic (and is cognate to 
it), must for obscure reasons have passed over quite early into the -d class ( >t$d ), 
since it is Kt for chi (tiScl d) ‘brought forward = brought to perfection* (Chouli: 
Han jen) and for chi (i Utd e) ‘heavily weighed down’ (Chouli: Chou jen). But it 
is not therefore sure that a. is Kt for b. in the phr. c. In fact, the word a. has two 
readings: chi ( tiU) ‘substance, substantial, honest, good faith’ etc.; and chi 
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(tj&d) ‘substantial token of good faith, pledge, hostage’; two aspects of the same 
word stem. c. thus means: “A henchman who deposes a pledge (of good faith)”. 
When Chu Tsiin-sheng proposes that in the sense of ‘good faith’ it is Kt for s h i 
(d'iU f) ‘true’, this is quite unnecessary. And when Chang Ping-lin (Wen shi 3) 
says that when a. means ‘pledge’ it is Kt for t s i e (tsiet g), this is very far-fetched. 

100. chi (tiH a) ‘to arrive’ Kt for chi (tpg b) ‘mind, will’ says Yang Liang on 
Sun: Cheng lun phr. c.: “This is the mind of a true king”. — Reject, c. = “This is 
the (highest point:) perfection of a true king”. Wang Nien-sun (Tsa chi) quotes 
another Sun passage d. and concludes that t$d a. in c. stands for i{ad e. This is by 
no means conclusive; the passages need not be identical. 

101. chi (tybd a) ‘to bring forward’ etc. Kt for chi (tilt b) ‘deed’ says Wang 
Nien-sun (Shu wen) on Li: K’ii li phr. c.: “He should carry the documents and 
deeds”. —Plausible. 

102. Chi ( tidr a) ‘finger, to point’ has often been said to be Kt for chi (tild b) 
‘to effectuate, bring forward, accomplish’, e.g. Shu: Wei tsi phr. c.: “Now you do not 
(effectuate:) make any announcement (to me)” compared with Shu: P’an Keng 
phr. d.: “You should all effectuate the announcement”. — a. and b. are merely 
synonyms, a. ‘to point’ is Kt for a homophonous chi (tidr) ‘to effectuate’, also 
written e. and f., see Glosses 820, 1498. 

103. chi {d’i&t a) ‘order, orderly, to regulate’ Kt for y i (didr b) in the sense of 
‘ordinary, simple* says Yu Sing-wu on Shu: Lo kao phr. c.: “Make everything simple 
and without (ornament:) display”. — Reject, c. = “Range everything in order 
without confusion”, see Gloss 1755. 

104. chi (ti&d a) ‘to stumble’ Kt for h u e i (g'iwdd b) ‘kind, to love, to favour’ 
says Yu Sing-wu (Wen siian, shang 3:18) on the Ts’in Kung Kuei inscr. phr. c.: 
“He is truly affectionate in Heaven”. — Reject. Kuo Mo-jo, reading the first word 
as d., takes chi a. ‘to stumble’ in the sense of e. ‘to trample’: “He on High tram¬ 
ples about in Heaven”, an amusing interpr. Why not: a. Kt for chi (ti&d f) ‘to come’: 
“He on High has arrived and sojourns in Heaven”. 

105. chi (tifid a) ‘to stumble’ Kt for a word meaning ‘bottom of a flower or fruit’ 
(Li: K’ii li). Cheng tsi t’ung says it is Kt for t i (tiad b), Chu Tsiin-sheng says for 
t i (tidr c). Both are phonetically doubtful. Lu Te-ming’s Anc. tiei (which could 
derive from tiad or tidr) points rather to an Arch, tied, 

106. chi (tidr a) ‘embroidery’ Kt for h i (xpr b) ‘sparse, (far apart:) distant’ says 
Sun Yi-jang (Ku chou shi yi, chung 28) on the Tseng po Fu phr. c.: “He was grandly 
martial in very distant [regions]”. — Sun’s reason is that on Shu: Kao Yao mo 
(Yi Tsi) phr. d. “embroidery on fine cloth” Cheng Hiian says ch’i (t’idr e) ‘fine 
cloth’ is Kt for chi a. ‘embroidery’; therefore, if e. could stand for a., a could 
stand for (half of e. =) b. Cheng’s idea was refuted in Gloss 1321. The inscr. graph 
f., earlier interpreted as y e g. (Yuan Yuan) has been taken to be chi a. not 
only by Sun but also by Yii Sing-wu, Yang Shu-ta and others. Kuo Mo-jo, on the 
contrary, takes it to be a variant for c h’ a n g h., here in the sense of fang i. 
‘high’: c. = “He was was greatly martial and very high”. — All exceedingly unsafe. 

107. chi (d’idr a) ‘pheasant’ Kt for s i (dzidr b) ‘rhinoceros’ says Wen Yi-to on 
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Ch’u ts’i: T’ien wen phr. c.: “He met that white rhinoceros”. — Unnecessary, 
c. = “He met that white pheasant”. 

108. chi (t{dr a) ‘to reverence, respect* Kt for t s a i (tsdg b) ‘interjectional 
particle* says Yu Sing-wu on Shu: Tsiu kao phr. c.: “He had no (clearness:) under¬ 
standing of the people, indeed*’. — Reject. Even if we remember that chi (tidr a.) 
is often by the scribes confused with chi (t$g d.) ‘only* and propose that the text 
should have d. and not a., it is still too bad with a titg Kt for a tsdg. c. = “He has 
no (clearness:) clear understanding of the min chi respect due to the people”, 
see Gloss 1676. 

Again, chi ( tidr a.) or (with d. inst. of a.) chi (iitg d) Kt for t s i (tsidg e) 
‘black’ says Yii Sing-wu on Mo: Fei ju, hia phr. f. (tidr twdn , or tj&g tw&n) which Yii 
takes as Kt for g. (t§{dg dia) “black lower hem of robe”. — Reject. Wang Nien-sun 
has speculated about c h i in phr. f. being a wrong character, but the meaning is 
good as it stands: “(Respectful = ) courteous full dress”. Yu’s dia for twdn is, of 
course, excluded. 

109. chi (t idr a) ‘to reverence, respect’ Kt for c h e n (Udn b) ‘to succour’ says 
Sun Yi-jang on Mo: Kien ai, chung phr. c.: “In order to succour the Shang, Hia, 
Man, Yi and the many Mo”. This makes sense only if we take Shang and Hia as 
being the states ruled by the descendants (Sung and K’i) of Shang and Hia, and the 
Barbarians, i.e. all those not directly Chou but dominated by Chou. But the Kt 
proposed is not necessary. The Chou king asserts that he will not bully or persecute 
those “outsiders”, and chi a. has its ordinary meaning: c. = “In order to be 
courteous to the (states descendants of) Shang and Hia and the (Barbarians:) Man, 
Yi and the many Mo.” — Again, on Shu: Kin t’eng phr.: Wang pu chi (a) 
w e i, Wang k’ai yiin says a. is Kt for b. in the sense of ‘to tremble’: “There are 
none who do not tremble and fear”. Unnecessary: “There are none who do not 
revere and fear (him)”. — Again, on Shu: Pi shi phr. chi (a) fu chi, Wang 
K’ai-yiin says a. is Kt for b.: “If you (tremblingly:) in awe return them”. Un¬ 
necessary: “If you respectfully return them”. 

110. chi (tidr a) ‘fine-tasting, fine’ Kt for chi (ti&g b) ‘a particle’ says Chu 
K’i-feng (ap. Ts’i t’ung) on Tso: Chao 13 phr. c. (this was Tu Yu’s text version) 
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for Ode 172 phr. d. Tu explained a. as meaning ‘fine’, but it is evidently a particle 
synonymous with b. (tidr could not be Kt for i#g). Cf. Gloss 445. 

111. chi (tidr a) ‘grease* Kt for chi (ti&g b) ‘branch, prop, to prop up* says Ma 
Juei-ch’en on Ode 199 phr. c.: “How do you have leisure to prop up your cart (to 
halt).” The idea is Lu Te-ming’s who says a. has the sound b. — Reject, see Gloss 
609. c. = “How do you have leisure to grease your cart [axles].” 

112. chi (titg a) ‘only’Kt for c h i, shi, t’ i (ijZg, ditg.d'ieg b) ‘peace*says Cheng 
Hiian on Ode 199 phr. c.: “You will cause me to be at rest’*. — Refuted in Gloss 
613. c. = “You have caused me to suffer”. The char. a. was properly read k’ i 
{g'ify) ‘Earth Spirit’, but it was often Kt for a word chi (ti&g) ‘only*. Here in c., 
read k* i (g’i&g) it is Kt for k* i (g'i&g d) ‘illness*. In later times the char, in the 
sense of ‘only’ etc. is often wrongly written e. through confusion with chi (tidr e) 
‘to reverence*. — When a. is Kt for chi (ti&g) ‘only’, Chu Tsiin-sheng believes that 
it should really be Kt for and read as s h i (M&g f) ‘only*; but the reading iij&g is 
strongly supported in ancient tradition, and ti&g and iij&g are only two aspects of 
the same word stem. 

113. chi (titg a) ‘only’ Kt for to (tab) ‘much, many’ says Wang Nien-sun 
(Shuwen) on Yi: Kua 24 phr. c.: “Not much repentance”. — Reject. There is great 
uncertainty regarding this phrase c. Lu Te-ming reads a. c h i (Ufy) and says it 
is merely a “particle”: “No repentance”. Ma Jung likewise reads ti&g. Han Po reads 
a. g'i&g, defining it as = d. ‘great’: “No great repentance”. Cheng Hiian says a. = 
e.: “No painful repentance”(a. in the sense of ‘Earth Spirit’read k’i [g’ify] is then 
Kt for f. k’ i [g'i&g] ‘suffering’). Wang Su had the variant c h i, s h i (tjZg, dify g), 
by Lu Te-ming defined as = h. ‘peace, peaceful’, which makes poor sense. — 
Cheng Hiian’s idea is certainly best, k’ i h u e i making a plausible binome. 

Some similar difficulties pertain to a phr. i. in Yi: Kua 29. chi (ti&g) ‘only’ is 
there Kt for t s a i (tsdg j) ‘calamity’ says Yu Sing-wu: “The defile is not full (of 
water), calamity is (appeased:) avoided”. — Reject. Some versions of the text had 
chi (tidr k), but, as already said, it is common that k. is a bad substitution for a. 
Cheng Hiian, however, seems to have accepted k., for he says (ap. Lu Te-ming) 
that it is Kt for c h’ i (d'idr 1) which he defines as ‘a small mound’: i. = “The 
small mounds are undisturbed”. But other authoritative text versions had a., and 
then there are several possibilities. Lu Te-ming reads titg, and Wang Pi (taking 
this in its ordinary sense) explains: “It (sc. the water) only reaches the rim”. But 
King Fang and Hii Shen (ap. Lu Te-ming) both have a version m., this chi, shi, 
t’ i (tiZg, di&g, d'ieg g), for which the tijkg a. of the current version would be Kt, 
meaning ‘peace’: i. = “peace has been (appeased =) achieved”, which is poor in 
the context. Wang Yin-chi (Shuwen) proposes that, just as in the phr. c. above, 
a. here stands for f; and that, when the King Fang version had m., this would be 
Kt for f. — Wang Pi’s interpr. is simple and preferable. 

Again, to (td b) ‘much, many’ Kt for chi (UJg a) ‘only, simply, just’ says 
Wang Nien-sun (Shuwen) on Tso: Siang 14 phr. n.: “We simply give prisoners to 
the Ts’in” (and several similar cases). — Reject, n. = “We in great numbers give 
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prisoners to the Ts’in”. It should be added that t o b. sometimes serves adverbi¬ 
ally: ‘there are many chances that, forte'\ in some of these phrases it is unnecessary 
to tamper with the texts. 

114. chi (i tpk a) ‘to ascend, rise high* Kt for 16 (tdlc b) ‘to obtain, attain to’ says 
Ho Yi-hang on Chouli: Ta pu phr. c.; based on a gloss by Cheng Hiian, who says 
a. = b.: “In all things having attainment” (i.e. a dream that comes true in every¬ 
thing). — Possible but arbitrary. The phr. makes sense without being tampered 
with. c. = “a complete ascension” (the soul in the dream leaving the body and 
soaring aloft). 

Again, chi (tidk a) Kt for te (tdk d) says Kuo Mo-jo on the Shen-tsi T’o inscr. 
phr. e., the d. then taken in the sense of ‘goodness’: e. = “to show (goodness:) 
gratitude to the two dukes”. In his 1st ed. of the Ta hi, Kuo had taken chi a. in 
its own sense, but transitive: ‘to bring up’: e. = “to offer (sacrifice) to the two 
dukes”. The latter makes sense without any Kt speculation. 

115. chi (tidk a) ‘to ascend, rise, raise’ Kt for chi (ifet b) ‘(to verify, to control=) 
to fix’ say Lu Fa-yen, Lu Te-ming, K’ung Ying-ta and Yen Shi-ku on Shu: Hung 
fan phr. c., all reading a. as b. (following a gloss of Pseudo-k’ung’s). Thus c. “Heaven 
. . . fixes the people here below”. — Reject, see Gloss 1520. a. is the same w. as 
chi (tidk d), the graph being the same enlarged by Rad. 187. c. = “Heaven shelters 
and raises the people here below”. — In the same phr. c. Yu Yiie takes a. as Kt for 
c h’ i (t'idk e): “Heaven . . . disposes the people here below”, and he believes that 
this was Si-ma Ts’ien’s idea since (in Sung Shi kia) he renders the line f. If so, it 
was an arbitrary speculation of Si-ma’s. In support Yii adduces that for Kao Yao 
mo (Yi Tsi) phr. g.: “rightly disposing the mandate of Heaven” (see Gloss 1348) 
Si-ma has h.; t'idk e. in Shu would here be Kt for tidk d.: “ascending to the man¬ 
date of Heaven”. But Si-ma too often arbitrarily alters the ancient texts and cannot 
be relied on. 

116. chi (d’jdk a) ‘straight, right’ Kt for chi (tidk b) ‘office’ says Wang Nien- 
sun (Shuwen) on Ode 113 phr. c.; ‘office’ would here mean ‘proper place’. “Then 
we shall find our proper places”. — Unnecessary, c. = “Then we shall find our 
right”. 

117. chi (d'idk a) ‘straight, right’ Kt for chi (ti&g b) ‘to know’ says Sun Yi-jang 
on Mo: King shuo, shang phr. c. — Unnecessary, c. = “Nothing (straight, direct=) 
directly pertinent, nothing to answer”. 
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118. chi (tpg a) ‘to place* Kt for j I (MU b) ‘post-horses’ or rather for y i (d%dk 
c) ‘post-horses’ says Chu Tstin-sheng on Meng: Kung-sun Ch’ou, shang phr. d.: “to 
transmit orders by post-horses and relays”; this because Kuang-ya has an entry a. = 
c. — Reject, c h i a. has its ordinary meaning: c. = “to transmit orders by (placing:) 
arranging relays”. 

119. chi (didk, d’pg a) ‘to plant, put up, establish’ Kt for chi (tidg b) ‘aim, 
will, mind’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ch’u ts’i: Chao hun phr. c.: “A soft face but a 
firm will (mind)”; also on Kuan: Fa fa phr. d.: “If the superiors do not have a firm 
will” (Yin Chi-chang chi a. = c h i b). — Unnecessary, c. = “A soft face but 
firmly established”; observe that there is a text variant to c.: e: “firmly established”. 
Likewise d.: “If the superiors are not firmly established (in their purpose)”, e. 
k u 1 i “firmly established (in their minds)” is a common expression. 

120. chi ( didk , d'idg a) ‘to plant, put up, establish’ Kt for chi ( tidk b) ‘to stick, 
to adhere’ says Chang Ping-lin on Chuang: T’ien Tsi Fang phr. c., taking b. in the 
sense of ‘to stick together, assemble’ (Yii Fan on Yi: Kua 16: b. = d.). Thus c. 
“As to the high officers, he had destroyed (those sticking together =) the leagues 
and scattered their crowds (of adherents)”. Si-ma Piao (ap. Lu Te-ming) defines a. 
as = e. ‘the ranks’, thus taking a. in its own value ‘to put up, to range’: “As to 
the high officers, he destroyed the ranks and scattered their crowds”. Yii Yiie 
takes a. as Kt for chi (tidk f): “As to the high officers, he destroyed (those in 
management =) the leaders and scattered their crowds”. For support he adduces 
Tso: Siian 2 phr. g.: Hua Yuan was leader” (Tu Yii: a. = h.), where Yii likewise 
takes a. as Kt for f. (“the one in management”). — The meaning of b. is weakly 
attested, see Gloss 1358. Neither of these Kt tricks is necessary. Chi a. ‘to plant, 
to put up’ can, by extension of meaning, mean ‘a vertically raised pole, a supporting 
pillar, a prop’, e.g. in Mo: Fei ju, hia phr. i.: “He lifted the door-posts”, etc. It is 
thus synonymous with cheng j. ‘pillar’, and just as Ode 235 phr. k. means: 
“They are the pillars of Chou, so here in c. it means the supporting pillars, c. = “He 
had destroyed the (pillars:) leaders and scattered their crowds”. The phr. g. in Tso 
means: “Hua Yuan was the (pillar:) leading man”. 

121. c h i (didk and d'idg a) ‘to plant’ Kt for s h i (3idg b) ‘to plant’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on Tso: Siang 30 phr. c.: (We have fields), “Tsi Ch’an has planted them”. 
— Unnecessary, b. is known from no pre-Han text; it is a variant of the same word 
stem as a. 

122. c h i* (tidk a) ‘pole’ Kt for n i (nidi b) ‘(close-sticking:) glue’ says Tu Tsi- 
ch’un on Chouli: Kung jen phr. c., which Tu says was a text variant for the tradi¬ 
tional d.: “different kinds of glue”. — These are synonyms and represent two differ¬ 
ent text traditions; tidk cannot be Kt for nidi . The former may be Kt for chi 
(tidk e.) ‘to stick together’. It may be cognate to a word n i (nidk f) ‘close-standing, 
intimate’ which in later times has often been confused with the synonymous n i 
(nidt b). 

123. chi ( t{dk a) ‘to stick together’ Kt for t’ e (t'dk b) ‘to err, error’ says Yang 
Shu-ta (Kia wen shuo) on oracle bone phrases like c.: “No fault”. — Possible. 
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124. chi (ifdk a) 'duties, office, to manage* etc. Kt for chi (d’iZt b) ‘order* etc. 
says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Chi lo phr. c., but the latter not in its ordinary sense 
but meaning ‘accumulated*: “The myriad things are accumulated”, because Shuowen 
has b. = d. This latter meaning, however, is attested in no reliable text. — Reject. 
The meaning of phr. c. is very obscure.Si-ma Piao says “chi-chi a. is equal 
to e.**, which is equally obscure. Li Kuei says it is = f. “The myriad things are 
(ample, prosperous = ) multitudinous**; he probably means that tiik a. is Kt for 
didlc g. ‘to prosper, flourish*. This would seem good, but for the fact that the next 
(riming) line has h., so that the word would rime with itself, the first time wr. by 
a Kt, the second by its proper character. Lu Timing therefore proposes that chi 
a. has its proper sense (Erya = i.) in an extension of meaning: “The myriad things 
have their regime” (they are not confused but are kept apart in their various cate¬ 
gories). This seems best, since the handed-down text need not then be tampered 
with. 

125. chi (d’pg a) ‘to regulate, to direct, govern* etc. Kt for t s’ i (dzidg b) ‘speech* 
etc. but not in the proper sense of this char, but as an “empty final particle** says Wu 
K’ai-sheng (Shang shu hou ki) on Shu: K*ang kao phr. c.: “And then he grandly 
made an announcement”, b. would be this final particle in Shu: Ta kao phr. d., 
and in Shu: Lii hing phr. e. — Reject. This “final particle” is an invention of Wu’s, 
for the rest unheard of. a. and b. have their ordinary meanings in c. and e., and in 
d. the b. is Kt for the homophonous t s’ i (dzidg f), see Gloss 1609. Thus: c. = “And 
then he grandly announced the work to be done”, d. = (Since) Heaven is not to 
be relied on” (sc. the mandate is uncertain), I shall t s’ i hereafter perfect my 
people (sc. make it loyal)”; e. = “Do not (have =) admit false and disorderly 
pleadings”. 

Again, a. ‘to direct* etc. Kt for b. ‘speech, indictment’ says Yu Sing-wu on Kuan: 
Li cheng phr. g.: “The orphans and widows will have no support for their indict¬ 
ments (sc. against their superiors)”. — Unnecessary, c. = “The orphans and widows 
(sc. the most helpless ones) will not be (hiddenly =) unlawfully governed”. 

126. chi (tidg a) ‘foot, to stop* etc. Kt for t s i (tsidg b) ‘this* says Yii Sing-wu 
on Ode 260 phr. c. He points out (correctly) that a. and d. are one and the same Arch, 
graph, and d. can mean b. — Unnecessary, see Gloss 908. c. = “c h i - k i the 
settlements were well distributed”. 
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Again, on Ode 154 phr. e. Yii says: f. is the same as a. (correct), but this a. is 
equal to d. and the k ii - c h i in e. is equal to g.: “We (lift =) use this”. — Un¬ 
necessary: e. = “(In the days of the 4th) we lift the heels” (i.e. we move out to 
live in the summer sheds in the fields). 

127. chi (tidg a) ‘foot, to stop’ etc. Kt for tsi (dz'jdg b) ‘female hemp* says 
Yii Ytie on Li: Kien chuan phr. c.: “During the mourning of 9 months the appearance 
(sc. of the mourner) resembles the (colour of) the tsi hemp”. — Plausible. The 
preceding lines had, for longer periods of mourning, d. “the appearance resembles 
the t s’ ii hemp” and e. “the appearance resembles the s i hemp”. The traditional 
interpr. of c.: “the appearance is as if (the feelings) had ceased” is very strained. 

128. chi (tidg a) ‘mind, will, purpose, record’ etc. Kt for 8 h i (didk b) ‘to know’ 
says Yii Sing-wu on Sim: T’ien lun phr. c.: “What we know about Heaven”. — It 
is true that a. and b. are homophonous (tidg) and interchangeable in the sense of 
‘to record, a record’ (e.g. Li: Ai Kung wen phr. d.: “May you make it registered in 
my heart”), but here in c. b. would have its reading Mdk. — Unnecessary, c. = “What 
is recorded (attested) about Heaven”. 

129. chi (tidg a) ‘mind, will, purpose, record’ etc. Kt for chi ( tidk b) ‘office, to 
manage’ etc. says Yii Yiie on Li: T’an Kung phr. c.: (At the funeral of K’ung-tsi) 
“Kung-si Ch’i was (the one in office, the manager:) the director”. — Unnecessary, 
c h i a. can mean ‘to record, a record’, and Cheng Hiian therefore defines it here 
as = d. ‘memorial, monument’: c.: “Kung-si Ch’i made the ornaments of commem¬ 
oration”, and these are then immediately enumerated in the following lines. The 
chi a. of the text makes the best sense. 

Again, Yii Yiie on Li: Ta chuan phr. e. says a. Kt for b.: “All (duties:) affairs 
are achieved”. — Unnecessary, e. = “What all desired was realized” (Legge); “Tous 
les d£sirs 6taient satisfaits” (Couvreur). 

130. chi ( tidg a) ‘mind, will, purpose, record’ etc. Kt for chi (titg b) ‘wise’ says 
Yii Yiie on Lyii: Wei Ling Kung phr. c.: “The wise and the benevolent”. — Reject, 
chi a. has its ordinary meaning, as shown by the context, c. = “The purposeful 
(strong-willed, determined) and the benevolent” (will not seek to live if they thereby 
injure their benevolence). 

Again, on Shang-tsi: Wai nei phr. d. Yii Yiie says a. Kt for b. But the phr. d. is 
simply a faulty text version; all good versions have e. throughout the chapter. 

131. chi ( tpg a) ‘mind, will, purpose, record’ etc. Kt for t s’ l (dz’fdg b) ‘affec¬ 
tionate’ says Chu Yu-tseng on Yi Chou shu: Wen chuan phr. c.: “loyal and faithful 
and c h i - a i affectionate”. — Unnecessary. Sure enough a t s’ i - a i would make 
a good binome of synonyms (common), but since chung sin is not such a 
binome, we must conclude that chung sin are two properties and chi a i 
are two more: “loyal and faithful, purposeful and loving”. 
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132. chi (tjdg a) ‘him, her, it’ Kt for t s i (teidg b) ‘this* say Kuo Mo-jo (Ta-hi 
45 a) and Yu Sing-wu (Wen-siian 2:27) on the phr. c. in early bronze inscriptions. 
— Unnecessary, c. as it stands makes good sense. 

133. chi (d'jdg a) ‘to regulate, to direct, govern’ etc. Kt for chi (t{8g b) ‘to 
know’ says Tao Hung-k’ing on Lu: Chi tu phr. c.: “to know the Way”. — a. here 
is not a Kt but a textual error. The context is: (The important thing for eliminating 
the traitors, lies in) d. “well govering the officials”; (this again lies in) c. “knowing 
the Way”; (this again lies in) e. “knowing the given nature (of man)”. The a. in c. 
is obviously wrong, due to the influence of the preceding d.; it should be b., as in 
the following e. 

134. chi (d’jdg a) ‘to regulate, to direct, govern” etc. Kt for t’ i, chi ( t'idr , 
d'idr b) ‘to clear off weeds’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Siao yao yu phr. c.: “The 
whole world was (weeded:) cleaned”. Reject, c. = “The whole world was in good 
order”. 

135. chi (tidp a) ‘juice’ Kt for h i e (g'iap b) ‘in harmony, conform, suitable’ 
says Lu Te-ming on (his version of) Chouli: Hiang shi phr. c. “On the proper day”; 
this because the orthodox version (Cheng Hiian) read d. Cheng Hiian on Chouli: 
T’ai shi (e). phr. f. says k u s h u “an old text version”had g.,and Tu Tsi'-ch’un says 
“g. is identical with b., some also write a.”. — Tuan Yii-ts’ai says chi ( tidp a) 
is Kt for g., which is a variant for b., hence a. should be read h i e (g'iap), with 
Lu above. This is phonetically bad and unnecessary. In chi (tidp a) ‘juice’ shi 
(3idp h) ‘ten’ is Phonetic. In h i e (g'iap g) ‘in harmony’ we have a h u e i y i : 
‘ten’ and ‘mouth’. The variant a. in the Chouli text is not a Kt (tidp for a g'iap) 
but simply a scribe’s error for the similar g. 

136. chi (tsidp a) ‘to collect, to fold up, to stop’ Kt for t 8 i e (dz'{ap b) ‘smart, 
efficient, victorious’ says Yii Yiie on Shang-tsi: Suan-ti phr. c.: “In their farming 
they will be energetic and in their warfare they will be victorious”. — This Kt 
would seem to be favoured by the sequel: d. = “If in their warfare they are vic¬ 
torious, the neighbouring (states) will be (in danger:) scared”. But, in fact, it is un¬ 
necessary. The chi a. here is common in the sense of ‘gathering in the weapons’ 
(Ode 273; Tso: Siang 24) i.e. ‘to demobilize’; thus c. = “In their farming they will 
be energetic and in their warfare they will (be able to) gather in their arms” (i.e. 
demobilize after successful campains, the neighbours not daring to attack them). 
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137. chi (ipp a) ‘to grasp, hold* Kt for t s i e (tsjap b) ‘to contact* says Chu 
Tsun-sheng on Li: K’ii li phr. c.: “(contacting =) close friends”. — Reject. The 
early interpr. (Cheng Hiian): d. “friend holding (the same aim)” is too scholastic, 
c. means simply: “a friend who holds on (to you)”. 

138. chi (ipb, t$d a., see under b. paragr. 99 above) ‘to grasp, seize, hold, to 
present* Kt for c h 6 (tjat c) ‘to break* says Chu Tsun-sheng on Li: Yiie ling phr. d.: 
“The snow and frost greatly (break =) destroy’*; this because Cheng Hiian defined 
a. by e. — Reject. Ch’en Hao rightly gives a. its fundamental meaning: c. = “The 
snow and frost are greatly (rapacious =) overwhelming”. 

139. chi (tpp a) ‘to grasp, hold’ Kt for chi (ipk b) says Yii Yiie on Ode 274 
phr. c., in which b. would mean d.: “Directing and strong”. — Reject. Chi a. is 
merely a short-form for e., and c. means: “terrifying and strong”, see Gloss 1084. 
— For the expression f. in Odes 193, 257 etc., in which chi b. is merely a particle, 
see Gloss 286. 

140. c h* i (t'idJc a) ‘red* Kt for b. which again is Kt for t s* 6 (ts'dk c) ‘to spear 

(fish), to pierce’ says Tuan Yii-ts’ai on Chouli: Ch’i po shi phr. d. The officer Ch’i 
po shi’s duty was to expel noxious things in house-walls. Lu Te-ming says a. is 
read either in its ordinary way c h* i (t’idk) or t s’ i (ts’{dk). Cheng Hiian said d. 
is a short-form for e., and to this again Lu says b. was t s ’ i (ts’jdk), but mentions 
that Sii Miao read it h u o (%wdk); Ts’ie yiin read b. h u o (xwZk), Shuowen = 
‘to cleave, break open*. This b., if read is known from no pre-Han text; if 

read it may be id. with Chuang: Yang sheng chu: h u o (%u>dk f) ‘to burst 
open*. The title d. (h u o p o shi) would then mean “the officer who breaks open 
and repels”. But the whole theory of a. being Kt for b. thus has too weak pre-Han 
support. The original graph a., if read c h* i (t’iak), Lu’s principal reading, is evi¬ 
dently Kt for the homophonous ch’i (Vjdk g) ‘to repel*; if read t s’ i (ts’i&k), it 
is certainly not Kt for c., in which case it would be read ts'dk, not ts’idk, but only 
cognate to c. Of these two alternatives the former seems most plausible. 

141. ch’i (t'i&k a) ‘to scrutinize, to rebuff, to repel’ etc. Kt for tse (d’dk b) 
‘marsh, pool* etc. says Chu Tsun-sheng on Shu: Yii kung phr. c.: “Along the shores 
of the sea are wide marshes”. — Reject, b. occurs frequently in Yii kung in its 
proper form and there is no reason why it should here appear in the guise of a Kt. 
In the phr. c. Si-ma Ts’ien inst. of a. has s i (sidk d) ‘salty soil* (on which Sii Kuang 
says: “variant b”). All authorities agree that it is here a question of the salty soils 
near the sea, and this s i (sidk d) occurs meaning ‘salty soil’ in Chouli: Ts’ao jen. 
Our t’jak a. need not be a Kt for this sidk but may stand for a homophonous Vidk 
synonymous with and cognate to sidk. Sii Kuang’s b. reveals another text version. 

142. ch’i (t’idk a) ‘to scrutinize, to rebuff, repel’ etc. Kt for y i ( ngidk b) ‘to 
go to meet* says Chu Tsun-sheng on Tso: Siang 18 phr. c.: “They went out to the 
defiles of mountains and marshes”. — Reject. The fundamental meaning of ch’i 
a. was ‘to scrutinize*, then, by extension, on the one hand ‘to criticize, to rebuff’, 
on the other hand ‘to scout, to spy on’, c. = “They scouted the defiles” etc. The 
binome c h* i h o u d. ‘to scout* is common. 
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143. ch’ ! ( Via a) ‘great, extravagant’ Kt for y i (dia b) ‘to deflect, awry, de¬ 
praved* says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Meng: Liang Huei wang, shang phr. c., the last 
two words then forming a binome: “license and perversity, and depravity”. — 
Unlikely, for the first two words fang p’ i are not synonymous, and parallelism 
requires that 8 i e c h* i likewise are distinct; c. = “license and perversity, (obli¬ 
quity:) depravity and extravagance”. 

144. c h* i (d’ia a) ‘moat* Kt for ch’e (d'iat b) ‘to remove* says Cheng Hiian on 
Li: T*an Kung phr. c., which would stand for d.: “the offerings being removed”. 
— Reject. C h* i a. was a technical term for the gutters (“moats”) placed on the 
canopy over a coffin (said to have been of bamboo covered with cloth). Wang 
Fu-chi, followed by Wang K’ai-yiin: t’ien (d'ien e) serves for chi (ti&r f) ‘to 
place* (plausible since they belong to the same Hs series), and c. means: “One had 
applied the gutters (on the coffin’s canopy)”. 

145. c h’ i (d’ia a) ‘to gallop’ Kt for y i (dia b) ‘to transfer, move, change’ says 
Wang Nien-sun (Tsa chi) on Kuo ts’6: Han phr. c.: “(Han sent people) to exchange 
the Nan-yang district (for another district)”, and several other passages, e.g. a 
following phr. d.: “The shape of the realm was not convenient, therefore they ex¬ 
changed”. — Plausible. Wang adduces a good parallel e. from the authentic Chu 
shu ki nien (ap. Shuei king chu: Ho shuei): “With Cheng we exchanged (districts), 
we got Chi'-tao”. 

146. C h o (tHk a) ‘to peck’ Kt for t o u (tu b) ‘beak’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng, after 
Tuan Yii-ts’ai, who stated that “a. and b. were homophonous”, referring to Ode 
151 phr. c.: “He (the cormorant) does not wet his beak”, which is quoted d. in Yli 
p’ien. — Reject, a. in this sense must have been Arch, tug , because of its Hs Pho¬ 
netic. Thus a. tug and b. tu were merely synonyms. 

147. c h o (tiwat a) ‘spider* Kt for t i (tiad b) ‘rainbow’ says Lu Te-ming on Ode 
51 phr. c., since he says a. was Anc. tiei (Arch, tiad) in this binome t i -1 u n g. 
Lu repeats this in gloss on Li: Yiie ling (Ki ch’un). 

148. c h o (d'ok a) ‘to wash; (clean-washed =) brilliant’ etc. Kt for t’iao (t'iog 
b) ‘shrine for remote ancestors’ says Cheng Chung on Chouli: Shou t’iao c., where 
Cheng records a k u s h u ancient version reading d. — Very uncertain. 

149. c h o (d’dk a) ‘to pull out’ Kt for tso (dz’ak b) ‘to bore’ etc. says Ma Sii-lun 
on Chuang: Tsai yu phr. c.: “(If he, the noble man) does not open a passage for his 
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power of hearing and seeing” (i.e. lets it function). — Unnecessary, c. = “(If he) 
does not bring out (and employ) his power of hearing and seeing”. 

150. cho (tuk a) ‘to carve (jade or other precious stones)* Kt for shu, chu 
( ctjuk , link b) ‘to be attached to, to attach’ etc. says Yii Sing-wu on Ode 284 phr. 
c., but b. here not with its ordinary sense but meaning d. ‘to continue’ (after Kuang- 
ya); the phr. c. would have three Kt and be equal to e. = “Amply continued is 
his good luck” — Reject. A wild speculation, c. = “(As if) carved and chiselled 
(i.e. refined) are his retainers”, see Gloss 807. 

151. cho (tsuk a) ‘to grasp, hold in the hand’ Kt for shu (diuk b) ‘to bind’ 
says Ma Sti-lun on Chuang: Keng Sang Ch’u phr. c., but b. not with its ordinary 
meaning but equal to d. ‘to urge’; and h u o e. Kt for f. in the sense of ‘to shut’. 
Ma does not explain how he understands the line. — Reject, c. probably, with 
Wang Sien-k’ien, means: “In the case of entanglements from the outside (sc. through 
the senses) you cannot, in their numerousness, get a grip on (i.e. control) them, 
you must in your interior (i.e. heart) raise a bar (sc. against their entrance)”. 

152. c h o u (d'idg a) ‘descendant’ Kt for yii (diok b) ‘to rear’ says Tuan Yu-ts’ai 
(and others) on Shu: Yao (Shun) tien, Ku-wen, phr. c.: “to teach the (sons in rearing:) 
young sons”; this because the Kin-wen version has d. (P’ei Yin in common on Shiki 
says a. is Kt for c h i'/d’tar e. because of “sound similarity”, which is excluded). — 
Possible but unnecessary, c. = “to teach the descendant sons”, see Gloss 1288. c. 
and d. then represent different text traditions. 

Again, on Shu: P’an Keng phr. f. Wang Yin-chi says diok b. is Kt for d'iog a.: 
“There will be no descendants”. — Unnecessary, see Gloss 1471. f. = “There will 
be no remaining (reared ones =) children brough up”. 

153. c h o u (tiog a) ‘circle, all round, to circle’ Kt for y u (gfUg b) ‘right’ (asopp. 
to ‘left’) says Ma Juei-ch’en on Ode 123 phr. c. (this because another text version 
has b). — Reject, c. = “It grows where the road curves”, see Gloss 303. When Chu 
Tsun-sheng says a. is here Kt for k u e i (kiwdg d) “spring from the side of a well’, 
this is very eccentric. 

154. c h o u ( tiog a) ‘circle, all round, to circle’, etc. Kt for ch’ou (S{og b) ‘to 
pledge with wine a second time’ says Sun Yi-jang (Cha yi) on Yen-tsi: Nei p’ien, 
Kien shang phr. c.: “They pledged [him] with the goblets five (wrong for “three”) 
toasts”. — Unnecessary, c. = “They all round (sc. all the guests) pledged him” etc. 
Shang is often used as a verb ‘to toast’. 

155. c h o u ( tiog a) ‘circle, all round, to circle’ Kt for s h o u (didg b) ‘long life’ 
says Ch’en Meng-kia (K’ao ku hue pao 12, p. 92) on the Siao Yii Ting inscr. phr. c., 
taking san-shou to be equal to the well-known phr. s a n 1 a o d. “the three 
elders”. — Unnecessary. The same inscr. has the phr. e.: “The 3 on the left and the 
3 on the right and the many lords presented the service wine” (for the sacrifice). 
Ch’en convincingly compares this with Shu: Ku ming, which first enumerates the 
6 highest princes (T’ai-pao Shi, Juei Po, T’ung Po, Pi Kung, Wei Hou, Mao Kung) 
and then later on says that T’ai-pao led on the princes of the West to the left of 
the Ying-men gate, and Pi Kung those of the East to the right of the gate; the 3 
on the left = T’ai-pao, Juei Po, T’ung Po; the 3 on the right = Pi Kung, Wei Hou, 
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Mao Kung. It is thus clear that our c h o u a. ‘all round* refers to the whole set of 
officiating princes: c. = “The triads of (surrounders =) attendant princes (sc. the 
3 on the left and the 3 on the right) presented the service wine”, c h o u a. = 
t s o y u ‘to be on the left and the right of, to surround, attend, wait upon* is 
common. 

156. c h o u (tiog a) ‘circle, all round, to circle* etc. (Ts*i version of the Shi), or 
c h o u ( tiog b) ‘heavy in front’ (one variant of the Mao version), or t’iao (d’idg c) 
‘to adjust’ (orthodox Mao version), all Kt for c h a o (tiog d) ‘morning* says Tuan 
Yii-ts’ai on Ode 10 phr. e., referring to Mao’s definition a. (b.) = d. Thus e.: “Long¬ 
ing for him as if morning-hungry”. — Refuted in Gloss 35. a. and b. and c. are 
all Kt for c h o u (t%6g f) ‘daylight’, in the sense of dawn after darkness, i.e. morning. 
The meaning of the line will be the same. 

157. chou (tj6g a) ‘to succour’ Kt for kiu (kiog b) ‘to examine and chastise 
(faults)’ says Tu Tsi-ch’un on Chouli: Ta si t’u phr. c.: (5 tang districts make on 
chou district), “he causes them to examine and chastise each other”. — Reject. 
Cheng Hiian simply: “He causes them to succour each other”. 

158. ch o u (tiog a) ‘to pull out’ Kt for y u (diog b) ‘to ramble’ says Kuo Mo-jo 
on the Shi Sung Kuei inscr. phr. c. Kuo takes this c. to be equal to d., in which 
s h u a i would be a “particle” and mean nothing, o u (ngu e.) would be equal to 
a o (ngog f.), thus: “They rambled to Ch’eng Chou”. — ngu for ngog is plainly 
impossible. — Again, chou a. would be Kt for ch’ao (d’iog g) says Yang Shu-ta 
who takes e. as equal to o u (ngu h), interpreting c. as = i.: “He led his (mates, 
comrades:) henchmen and went to audience in Ch’eng Chou”. As to the first two 
words this is far better than Kuo’s interpr. — Some authors (Liu Sin-yuan, Yu 
Sing-wu and others) have taken a. as short-form for 1 i (lidd n). This is in pre-Han 
texts only known meaning ‘callus’ (Lii shi ch’un ts’iu), from Han time ‘misshapen 
and perverse’ etc. and then considered as variant for 1 i (lidd o) ‘violent, perverse*; 
and since this latter graph is often used for 1 i (lidd) ‘to come to*, Liu and followers 
conclude that our a. could also mean ‘to come to’. Highly unsound. — Our chou 
(tiog a) is only known, in pre-Han text, meaning ‘to pull out’, e.g. Lii: Tsie tsang 
phr. j.: “to pull out the liver” (Kao Yu here wrongly says it is a variant of ch’ou 
[d’iog k] with which it is only cognate). It is possible that from ‘to pull out’ by 
extension of meaning chou a. may mean ‘to pull oneself out’ = ‘to start’; cf. 
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that fa 1. ‘to throw out (as an arrow), to send forth* also, by extension, can mean 
‘to start* (on a journey), as in Ode 105 phr. m. Thus our line c.: “He led his (mates, 
comrades:) henchmen and started for Ch*eng Chou**. 

159. c h o u (tj6g a) ‘boat* Kt for c h* o u (diog b) ‘to pledge with wine a second 
time’ says Yii Yiie on Ode 250 phr. c.: “By what shall we pledge him”. — Unneces¬ 
sary. Mao takes a. as Kt for the homophonous c h o u (t{6g d), what is convincing, 
see Gloss 630. c. = “With what is he (encirled:) engirdled”. 

160. c h o u (ti6k a) ‘rice gruel’ Kt for y ii (diok b) ‘to sell* (Li, Meng etc.); The 
2nd form also for y u (diok c) ‘to breed, rear* (Odes), see Gloss 379. 

161. c h* o u (diog a) ‘to pay back, respond, opponent* etc. Kt for ch’ou (d'jog b) 
’dense’ in Shu: Wei tsi phr. c.: “One (densely, thickly, amply:) heavily levies taxes”, 
see Gloss 1509; in fact, Ma Jung’s version in the Shu phr. had b. inst. of a. But 
Yii Yiie, believing that he builds on Cheng Hiian, says a. is Kt for ch’ou (d’idg d) 
’ploughed field*, here = ‘private field’, thus c.: “One levies taxes on the private 
fields”, which is far-fetched. Wu K’ai-sheng would take diog a. as Kt for k’ i u 
(g*j6g e) ‘to bring together*, even more improbable. 

Again, on Shu: Shao kao phr. f. Sun Sing-yen would take a. as Kt for b.: “the 
King’s (dense:) numerous people”. — Refuted in Gloss 1745; f. = “the king’s 
hostile people” (i.e. the vanquished Yin). 

162. ch* o u (d%og a) ‘to pay back, respond, opponent’ etc. Kt for ch’ou (d'fdg 
b) ‘ploughed field, territory’ says Sun Yi-jang (Cha yi) on Kuots’e: Chao 1 phr. c., 
which Sun says is equal to d., the t s o (tsdk e) ‘oak* being Kt for tsi (dz'iak f) 
‘field register*; thus c. = (He divided Chao’s realm into 3 parts and inscribed it on 
ritual bronze vessels) “and recorded it in the field registers”. — Bold but tempting. 
Pao Piao had made a forced interpr., taking e. to stand for t s o g. ‘to pledge’; 
c. = “He annexed it in between his poculations”. 

On the other hand, when ch’ou b. is Kt for a homophonous word h. ‘mate, 
companion* (Shu etc.), Ho Yi-hang (Erya yi su) would have it to be identical with 
ch’ou a.; yet it is not homophonous with a., only cognate to it. 

Again, on Shu: Tsiu kao phr. i. Sun Yi-jang (Chou K’iung shu lin 3:16) says that 
it is equal to j.: “your peers”. The phr. i., however, has quite another purport: “the 
one who (conforms himself to =) carefully attends to the territories”, see Gloss 
1689. 

163. ch’ou (d’iog a) ‘ploughed field’ Kt for k o u (ku b) ‘old’ says Liu Sin-yiian 
(K’i ku 4:16) on the Tou Pi Kuei inscr. phr. c.: “old age”. — Reject. Kuo Mo-jo, 
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not accepting Liu’s idea, says a. is = s h o u 'old age’ and the 2nd char, in c. is 
the writer’s slip for k’ ao ( k y og d), thus c. = shou k’ao. An amusing juggling 
with the words. — Probably a. is Kt for the homophonous ch’ou (d’jdg e) 'dense, 
rich, ample’; c. = “ample old age”. 

164. ch’ou \6g a) ‘to reject’ Kt for ch’ou (Viog b) ‘ugly says Chu Hi (following 
up a definition of Cheng Hiian’s) on Ode 81 phr. c.: ‘Do not find me ugly’. — Re¬ 
futed in Gloss 227. c. = “Do not reject me”. 

165. ch’ o u (t’iog a) ‘ugly’ Kt for ch’ou (d’idg b) ‘category, group (= crowd)’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Odes 168, 178 phr. c.: “We have caught a (group:) crowd”. 
— t’idg a. ‘ugly’ is Kt for a homophonous V\og ‘category, crowd’, which is cognate 
to but not id. with d'idg b.; no ancient tradition has it that a. should be read d'\6g . 
Cf. Gloss 438. — Some Han-time writers took a. as Kt for s h o u (s{og d) ‘head’: 
“We have caught heads”. — Unnecessary, see the same Gloss 438. 

166. ch’ou a ) ‘ugly’ Kt for k’ao ( k'og b) ‘end of spine, rump’ says Chu 

Tsiin-sheng on Li: Nei tse phr. c. “On the turtle one removes (does not eat) the 
rump”. — Reject. Immediately before, in the same passage, there is d.: “On the 
hare one removes the rump”, and our a. here cannot then be a Kt for b. in the 
same line. Ch’ou ‘ugly’ = ‘the ugly part’ means ‘anus’, c. = “On the turtle one 
removes the [parts about] the anus”. — Again, on the same phr. c., Cheng Hiian 
defines a. as meaning the turtle’s ‘hole’ k’ i a o (k* i o g e.), and Chang Ping-lin 
(Wen shi 166) believes that Cheng took a. to be Kt for e. Reject. 

167. ch’ou (?’j I6g a) ‘ugly; category, crowd’ Kt for c h* o u (d{og b) ‘to pay back, 
to respond’ says Yii Sing-wu on Kuan: Nei ye phr. c. (Heaven gives the t s i n g d. 
essence and Earth gives the h i n g e. bodily shape, when a man is bom, if the 
two are h o f. in harmony; when you would scrutinize this harmony:) c.“The essence 
is not visible and the cheng (verification = ) visible result (i.e. body) does not 
correspond” (whatever that may mean). — c. = “The essence is not visible and 
the (verifications:) visible features (observable results in the shape of the body) are 
(not a crowd, not numerous:) few”. 

168. ch’ou (d'idg a) ‘to bind round’ Kt for t’ao (t’og b) ‘to wrap’ says Lu Te¬ 
aring on Li: T’an Kung, shang phr. c.: “putting up flag (staffs) wrapped with white 
silk”. — Unnecessary; ch’ou a. gives the same meaning, and Sii Miao reads it 
in the ordinary way Anc. d'i$u = Arch, d'jog. 

169. ch’ou (dz'{6g a) ‘grieved’ Kt for t s’ i a o (dz'{og b) ‘distressed’ says Yii Yiie 
on Lii: Shun min phr. c.: “One who was distressed and destitute”. This because 
there is the well-known binome d. in Meng: Kung-sun Ch’ou. — Unnecessary. The 
text unaltered makes good sense: “One who was grieved and distressed”. 

170. ch’ou (dz’idg a) ‘grieved’ Kt for ts’iao (dz’jog b) ‘to reprove, chastise’ says 
Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Keng Sang Ch’u phr. c. in the sense of d.: “For ten days he 
chastised himself”. — Unnecessary. Moreover, the sense of d. for b. is not attested 
earlier than in Han shu. Thus c. unaltered: “For ten days he afflicted himself”. 

171. ch’ou (dz'jdg a) ‘grieved’ Kt for 1 u (gUok b) ‘to kill’ says Ma Sii-lun on 
Chuang: Sii Wu Kuei phr. c.: “He did not understand why his own person would 
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be killed”. — Reject, c. = “He did not understand why his own person would (be 
grieved =) come to grief”. 

172. ch’ou (t’jSg a) ‘to pull out’ Kt for 1 i u (liog b) ‘to flow’ says Ma Sii-lun on 
Chuang: T’ien ti phr. c. “(The shadoof) raises the water as if it flowed”; this because 
T’ai p’ing yii lan 765 quotes b. inst. of a. — Reject, c. = “It raises the water as if 
it pulled it out”. 

173. ch’ou (i t'iog , d'iog a) ‘agitated’Kt for t ao (d’og b)‘sad’says Chu Tsiin-sheng 
on Ode 208 phr. c., this because Cheng Hiian defined a. by b. — Refuted in Gloss 
657. c. = “I am grieved in my heart and agitated”. 

174. chu ( dz'io a) ‘to cooperate in field work’ Kt for t s i (dz'i&k b) ‘Royal field’ 
says Cheng Chung on Chouli: Li tsai phr. c.: “He brings together the pairs of ploughers 
in the Royal field”. — Reject. Tu TsI-ch’un rightly says that a. is the same as 
chu (< dz’io d) ‘to assist’, c. = “He brings together the pairs of ploughers in the 
[place for] the cooperative work”. 

175. chu (i tio a) ‘place, to place, take a position’ Kt for ch’u (t'jp b) ‘place, to 
place’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Kyii: Tsin yii 4 phr. c.: “If you remain (placed =) 
stationary and are (blocked =) at a stand-still lengthily”. — Unnecessary, tio a. 
in this sense is common and well attested and should certainly not be read Vio . 

Again, Chu says a. is Kt for b. in Li: Ming t’ang wei phr. d. — Reject. The char, 
a., properly chu (tio) as above, has been applied as Kt for a word c h o (tiak) 
‘to place’ and c h o (d’jak) ‘to attach’, and as such serves for ‘vessel (without legs) 
directly placed (attached to) the ground’, c. = “The c h o (legless vessel) was the 
vase of the Yin”, tio for tjak , d'iak is not a phonetic Kt but a synonym Kt (class E 
in our Introduction). 

176. chu (tio a) ‘place, to place’ is Kt for chu (d’io b) ‘place between gate 
and gate-screen’ in Ode 98 and various other texts. 

177. chu (tjo a) ‘place, to place’ Kt for 1 ii (lio b) ‘to think, think of’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on Li: Tsi yi phr. c.: “When he brings to the utmost his love, he keeps 
them (sc. the dead parents) alive, when he brings to the utmost his sincerity, he 
thinks (longingly) of them”. This is because Cheng Hiian says: “t s’ u n and chu 
express d. his thinking (longingly) of them”. — Reject, chu (tio a) is often used as 
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Kt for a homophonous word c h u (tio) ‘to appear, clearly visible, manifest, evi¬ 
dent’, e.g. Meng: T’eng Wen Kung phr. e. “If the principles of K’ung-tsi are not 
clearly manifested”, etc. This is with Ch’en Hao and, later, Wang Fu-chl the mean¬ 
ing of a. here: c. = “When he brings to the utmost his love, they are alive (to him), 
when he brings to the utmost his sincerity, they are clearly visible (to him)”. Wang 
K’ai-yiin would take a. in its loan-reading c h o ( tiak , d'iak): “. . . sincerity, he c h o 
f. keeps hold of them”, which is certainly no improvement. 

178. c h u (tio a) ‘place, to place’ Kt for f u (piwo b) says Yii Sing-wu on Mo: 
Kung Meng phr. c.: “to tax”. — Reject. Sun Yi-jang surmises that a. is a graphical 
corruption of d., which is very unlikely; a. should here be read c h o (tiak, d'iak) 
and c. means: “he applies taxes”. 

179. c h u (tio a) ‘many’ etc. Kt for c h u, t s ii (tsio b) ‘preserves’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on Li: Nei ts6 phr. c., this since Ch’en Hao defined a. by b. — Cheng 
Hiian in comm, on Chouli: Pien jen phr. d. “dried preserves” identifies these with 
c., which will then mean: “dried walnuts and dried plums”. Ordinarily chu b. 
means ‘pickled food, preserves in vinegar’, but the same word b. can also mean 
‘dried herbs’, as in Kuan: K’ing chung phr. e.: “dried herbs and firewood”. It would 
seem then that the fundamental sense of tsio b is simply ‘to preserve, keep from 
rotting’, and c. means as stated above, Chu being right. 

180. ch u (tio a) ‘sack for clothes’ Kt for s ii (snio b) ‘silk floss’ says Chu Tsiin- 
sheng on Tso: Ch’eng 3 phr. c.: “He planned to place him (sc. Sim Ying) in the silk 
floss [container]”. — Reject, c. = “He planned to place him in a sack for clothes”. 

181. ch u (tio a) ‘to store’ Kt for yii (dio b) ‘to give’ says Wang Kuo-wei on the 
Sung Ting inscr. phr. c.: “. . . made a gift of 20 families”. Similarly, T’ang Lan on 
the Ling Tsun inscr. (Kuo hiie ki k’an 4:1, p. 27) says chu (d'io d) ‘space between 
gate and screen’ is Kt for b. ‘to give’. — Both plausible. 

Again, Kuo Mo-jo on the Ko Po Kuei inscr. phr. e. says a. is Kt for t s u (tso f): 
“. . . gave in lease 30 fields”. — Unnecessary, e. = “. . . he gave (in exchange) 30 
fields”. 

182. ch u (tin a) ‘master, principal, important’ etc. Kt for chung ( tiong b) 
‘multitude’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ta Tai li: Wei tsiang tsiin Wen tsi phr. c. (this 
because of a variant in K’ung tsi kia yii). — Reject. Both K’ung Kuang-sen and 
Wang P’ing-chen punctuate after j e n, carrying chu jen to a preceding pro¬ 
nouncement of Confucius’ (chu j e n = d.): “It depends on the man; (when he) 
heard this etc.”. Sun Yi-jang more simply: c. = “When the host (i.e. Kung-si Ch’i 
whom Confucius addressed) heard this, he thereby became perfected”. 

183. chu (d'{u a) ‘to stop’ Kt for s h u (situ b) ‘number, many’ says Chang 
Chan on Lie: Huang ti phr. c.: “(The birds that came were) a hundred and more 
and never ceased”. Yii Yiie says the same on Lie: Yang Chu phr. d.: “(The guests 
in his hall were) daily a hundred and more”. — Doubtful because of the initials. 
The word chu (tin, t{u e), inter alia means ‘to bring together’, as in Chouli: Shou 
jen phr. f., and our a. may be Kt for e. (the same Hs series); c. = “(The birds) by 
hundreds assembled”; d. = “(The guests) by hundreds assembled (in his hall)”. 
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184. c h u (d’iu a) ‘pillar’ Kt for c h u ( t{6k b) ‘to break* (b. occurs in this sense 
in Ku-liang: Ai 13 and Kung-yang: Ai 14) says Wang Yin-chi on Sun: K’iian hue 
phr. c.: “The strong cause themselves to be broken, the weak cause themselves to 
be (wrapped:) protected”. Ta Tai li: K’iian hue has d. in the same passage. — Re¬ 
ject. a. is probably Kt for c h u (tiu, t{u e), within the same Hs series, e. has the 
meaning of ‘to direct, to aim at, to hit’: c. = “The strong cause themselves to be 
(aimed at =) hit, the weak cause themselves to be protected”, the meaning merely 
analogous to that in Ta Tai li. 

185. c h u (till, tiu a) ‘to conduct water, to direct, to bring together* Kt for t o u 
(tu b) ‘beak’ says Sun Yi-jang on Chouli: Tsi jen phr. c.: “Those who give sound 
by their beak”. Lu Timing on Kung-yang: Chuang 7 had already said that a. = 
b. — Plausible. 

186. c h u (tiu, tiu a) ‘to conduct water, to direct* etc. Kt for c h u (tiuk b) ‘to 
attach* says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Tso: Siang 23 phr. c.: “Again he attached [an arrow 
to the string]”. — Reject, chu a. is common in the sense of ‘to apply’, due to 
an extension of meaning: ‘to direct > to apply*. Thus c. = “Again he applied [an 
arrow]”. 

Again, on Chuang: Ta sheng phr. d. Chu Tsiin-sheng says a. is Kt for t’ou 
(d'u e) ‘to throw’: “The one who for [the prize of] a tile throws (the arrow in the 
game t’ou h u) uses skill”. This is confirmed by Lii: K’ii yu which quotes Chuang- 
tsi as f, where g, as shown by Hung Yi-siian, is a variant of t* o u e. Li Kuei (ap. 
Lu Te-ning) had defined a. as = h. ‘to strike’, which might well describe a throwing 
movement. Lie: Huang-ti quotes k’ o u (k’u i) for a., but this cannot, as Hung 
believes, be a phonetic Kt but is an interpretation by a synonym. 

187. c h u (tiuk a) ‘to attach, apply’ Kt for chu (tiu, tiu b) ‘to conduct water, 
to pour, to direct’ etc. says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Yili: Shi hun li phr. c.: “(The wine) 
thrice is poured into the Tsun vessel”; this because Cheng Hiian here defined a. 
by b. — Reject, c h u a. need not be a Kt at all, since its ordinary meaning makes 
good sense: “(The wine) thrice is applied in the Tsun vessel”. 

Again, on Chouli: Tsiang jen phr. d. Cheng Hiian directly says that a. is Kt for b. 
But here again a. has its fundamental sense: d. = “When the water-flow is (applied:) 
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placed (sc. by the canal builders) without reckoning with where it is passable, 
(then it is called a stoppage)”, (e. = f.). 

Similarly, on Kyii: Tsin yii 5 phr. g.: “I fear that the people of the state will 
direct their ears and eyes to me”, Wei Chao says h.: “a. is equal to b.”; but here 
again a. has its own meaning. In fact, due to these extensions of meaning the two 
words tiu b. and iiuk a. have come to be fairly synonymous. A typical case is Kyii: 
Tsi yii 4 phr. i.: “They will (apply enmity =) become unfriendly”, which is parallel 
to Kuan: Ta K’ang phr. j.: “They will (direct enmity = ) become unfriendly”. 
There is really no Kt here, only synonymity. 

188. c h u (iiuk a) ‘to attach, apply’ Kt for t’ o (t'dk b) ‘to entrust’ says Ma 
Sii-lun on Chuang: Sii Wu Kuei phr. c.: “To whom will it be best for me to entrust 
the state?”, and on Lii: Kuei kung phr. d. — Reject, c h u a. occurs here with an 
extension of meaning: “To whom will it be best for me to (apply:) allot [the govern¬ 
ment of] the state?” 

189. c h u (i{u a) ‘red’ Kt for Vao (d'dg b) ‘dull’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng, followed 
by Chang Ping-lin, on Chuang: Keng Sang Ch’u phr. c.: “People call me dull and 
stupid”. — Reject, b. in the reading d'og and meaning ‘dull’ is taken from Shuowen 
and unknown from texts. C h u a. stands for d. ‘dull’, which is attested in Huai: 
Ts’i su. 

190. chu (tiu a) ‘red’ Kt for chu (d'ju b) ‘pillar’ says Kuo Mo-jo on the Mao 
Kuei inscr. phr. c.: “One has taken away a pillar of our House”. — Ingenious; but 
it is very uncertain whether the last char, is really a. 

191. chu (tiok a) ‘bamboo’ Kt for tu (d'uk b) ‘a kind of creeper’ says Tuan 
Yii-t8’ai on Ode 55 phr. c. — tjpk and d’uk are the readings of the Mao and the Han 
schools resp. The one is not necessarily a Kt for the other, see Gloss 150. 

192. chu (tiok a) ‘to pound’ etc. Kt for to, cho (twdt, tiwat b)’ ‘to pick’ says Yuan 
Yuan (Kiao k’an ki) on Shu: Kin t’eng phr. c.: “All (the crops) which the great trees 
(when falling) had bent down, they raised and plucked them”. — Reject. This 
interpr. of the passage was that of Ma Jung (followed by Cheng Hiian and Wang 
Su) who defined a. as = d. ‘to pick’. Obviously tiok cannot be Kt for a twdt, tiwat . 
But the variant e., properly meaning ‘guitar’, may give the key to Ma’s curious 
idea: ‘to guitar’ = ‘to pick, to pluck’. This, however, is evidently a wrong track, 
as realized by K’ung Ying-ta: c h u a. regularly means ‘to build up by pounding 
earth’, and c. = (The princes ordered the people) “in regard to all great trees which 
[the wind] had overthrown, to raise them all and earth them up”. 

193. chu (d'jSk a) ‘to pursue’ Kt for c h o u (tiog, d’idg b) ‘pain, suffering’ says 
Wang Yin-chi (Shu wen) on Erya: Shi ku phr. c. — This is not a mere dictionary 
entry. On Ode 56 phr. d. Cheng Hiian says that chu (d'iok e) ‘wheel-axle’ means 
f. ‘suffering’, and K’ung Ying-ta concludes that Cheng had the Erya entry c. in 
mind, a. and e. being merely two variants. Both a. and e. would then, with Wang 
Yin-chi, be Kt for b. (in Yi: Kua 26, Lu Te-ming reads a. both d'iok and d'jdg). 
Now, Cheng Hiian was certainly wrong in his interpr. of the Ode line (e. being really 
Kt for t i [ d'{ok g] ‘to advance’, with Mao Heng), see Gloss 163, but Cheng’s idea: 
a. = e. Kt for b, is no doubt correctly analyzed by Wang. 
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194. c h u (i d'iok a) ‘to pursue, drive out’ Kt for c h o u (d'iog b) ‘descendant, son 
of principal wife’ says Chang Ping-lin on Kuan: Kiin ch’en, hia phr. c. The tradi¬ 
tional interpr. (Yin Chi-chang) was simply: “They openly favoured and promoted 
[secondary sons], but they did not by driving away a son (sc. the heir) injure the 
right principles” (as was often done, many famous instances in Tso chuan). Chang 
argues that the passage is a sequence of 4-syllabled phrases, hence he declares the 
last two words (shang yi) to be “an interpolation” and yi d. would be equal to y u 
e., thus: “but they (sc. the secondary sons) did not y ii become equals of the 
chou-tsi principal son”. Exceedingly forced. — The chapter has a constant 
alternation of 4-syllables and 6-syllables phrases, and the traditional interpr. is 
good, without tampering with the text. 

195. c h u (tiok a) ‘prayer* and c h o u (tiog a) ‘to curse* Kt for c h u (t{ug b) 
‘to cast’ says Kuo Mo-jo on the Yue Wang Chung inscr. phr. c. — Plausible. As 
pointed out by Wang Kuo-wei, the state called Chu a. in Li: Yiie ki is called Chu b. 
in Lii: Shen ta in for the rest identical sentences. 

196. chu (tftk a) ‘prayer, to recite’ Kt for chi (tjdk b) ‘to weave, to plait* says 
Mao Heng on Ode 53 phr. c.: “With white silk one has plaited them”. — Reject. 
Cheng Hiian says a. is Kt for chu (tiuk d) ‘to attach*, thus c.: “With white silk 
one has made attachments to them”. — Plausible, see Gloss 143. 

Again, a. Kt for chu (tin, tiue) ‘to conduct water, to pour’says Cheng Hiian 
on Chouli: Shang yi phr. f.: “to pour medicine” (repeated by Sun Yi-jang on Mo: 
Fei kung, chung, same phr. f). — Reject, a. is here likewise Kt for d. ‘to attach, to 
apply’: f. = “to apply medicine”. 

197. chu (tiok a) ‘prayer, to recite’ Kt for c h* u (Viok b) ‘to commence’ says 
Yen Shi'-ku (comm, on Han shu: Lii li chi) referring to Shu: Kao Yao mo phr. c. 
From Han time onwards there has been the theory that the chu a. was a tube 
used as signal for starting a piece of music. But for this there is no ancient support, 
see Gloss 1343. Chu a. was some kind of sounding-box, the etymology of the 
word being quite obscure. 

198. c h u (tiuk a) ‘torch, to illumine, shine’ Kt for c h a o (tiog b) ‘to illumine* 
says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: T’ien yiin phr. c.: “I let it (sc. the music) shine with the 
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brightness of sun and moon”. — Reject. An unnecessary speculation, since the orig¬ 
inal graph gives the same meaning. 

199. ch’ u (d'{o a) ‘to eliminate* Kt for s h u (dio b) ‘to stretch out, expand* says 
Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 166 phr. c.: “For what felicity does it (sc. Heaven) not open 
up the way’*. This because Mao defined a. by d. — A better expl. is given by Yu 
Yiie: a. Kt for the homophonous ch’u (d'io e) ‘to accumulate*: c. = “What fe¬ 
licity is not heaped (on you)”, see Gloss 434. 

On the other hand, Chu Tsiin-sheng says a. is Kt for e. in Yi: Kua 45 phr. f.: 
“The superior man then accumulates weapons” (in order to prepare against sur¬ 
prises). — Plausible. Indeed, Lu Te-ming here registers the variant e. (Cheng Hiian 
ap. Lu Te-ming says a. = g. “The superior man puts aside the weapons”, which 
makes poor sense here; Wang Su ap. Lu says a. = h.: “The superior man puts in 
repair the weapons”, for which there are no text parallels). 

When Chu, however, proposes a. Kt for e. also in Ode 189 phr. i, this makes no 
sense; i. = “where wind and rain are eliminated”. 

200 . ch* u (d'io a) ‘to eliminate* Kt for she (did b) ‘to put aside, give up’ says 
Ma Sii-lun on Lao 10 phr. c.: “Wash away and give up the obscure (sc. mystical) 
watchings (observations)” (sc. in the mind). — Unnecessary: ti ch’u ‘to wash 
away’ is a natural binome. 

201 . ch’ u (t'io a) ‘place, to dwell, stay, keep still* Kt for s h u (dio b) ‘hidden 
suffering* says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Lii: Ai shi phr. c. = “Yang-ch’eng Sii-k’ii was 
ill”. This because Kao Yu defines a. here by d. — Unnecessary, c. = “Y. S. kept 
still (in his house)”, did not go out, being a sick man. But Wen Yi-to would apply 
Chu*8 idea also to Ode 22 phr. e.: “Afterwards she was suffering”. Again unneces¬ 
sary. e. = “Afterwards she had to live with (us)”. 

202. ch’u (t'iok a) ‘to commence’ Kt for chu (tiok b) ‘to pound, build* says 
Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 259 phr. c. “There was the (pounding:) building of its 
walls”. Ma Juei-ch’en instead says that a. is Kt for s h u (diok d) ‘good*: c. = 
“Good were its walls”. — Both refuted in Gloss 886. c. = “They started work on 
its walls” (with Mao Heng). 

Again, in Ode 247 phr. e., Cheng Hiian, defining a. as = f., ‘thick, ample’ (after 
Erya), evidently took a. to be Kt for t u (tok g) ‘solid, ample’: e. = “The good end 
is ample”. Hii Shen here takes a. to be Kt for d.: “The good end is (good:) happy”. 
— All refuted in Gloss 886. e. = “The good end has its beginning” (with Mao Heng). 

Again, on Ode 212 phr. h., Cheng Hiian says that t'iok a. is Kt for c h* i (t'pg i) 
‘to blaze’, which, however, following Fang yen, would here mean ‘to put (the 
plough) into the soil’ (Chu Tsiin-sheng then says t'pg i. in its turn is Kt for chi 
[3pk j] ‘to plant*. — Reject, see Gloss 683. h. = “We start [work] on the southern 
acres”. 

Again, Chu Tsiin-sheng says t'iok a. is Kt for ju (niuk k.) ‘ample’ in Kung-yang: 
Yin 9 phr. 1: “(The snow was) ample and excessive”. Wang Yin-chi’, on the other 
hand, reminds of Cheng Hiian’s (erroneous) gloss (a. = g.) on Ode 247 and says 
ch’ u shen means “thick and excessive”. Ch’en Li soberly points out that 
c h’ u a. ‘to begin’ serves as synonym to shi m. and that ch’u shen 1. is 
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equal to 8 h ! s h e n n.: “really excessive”, analogous to s h i t a o. and similar 
expressions. 

203. ch’u (t’iu a) ‘pivot* Kt for y ii, t* u ( d\u , d'u b) ‘opening, small gate’ says 
Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Tao Chi phr. c.: “They dug through the [walls of] houses 
and made holes in the gates”. Si-ma Piao had explained it: “They (pivoted =) 
broke the pivots of the doors”, which is certainly bad. — Sun Yi-jang more simply: 
V{u for a. is Lu Te-ming’s reading, but Sii Miao read a. k’ou (k'u), thus taking a. 
to stand for k’ou ( k'u d) ‘to pull up’; in fact, one text version has d. inst. of a. 
Thus c. = “They dug through the [walls of] houses and (pulled up = ) broke away 
the doors”. 

204. c h u a n (dz'iwan a) ‘to create’ Kt for s u a n ( sw&n b) ‘to count’ says Cheng 
Huan on Chouli: Ta si ma phr. c.: “He counts the chariots and foot-soldiers”. — 
Rather Kt for s ii a n (8{wan d.) which often precisely means ‘to count’, see Gloss 
68. 8{wan and 8wdn are two aspects of the same word-stem. When Lu Te-ming 
(but not Ts’ie yiin) for d. gives an alternative reading 8wdn> it is precisely because 
he knows of Cheng Hiian’s Kt idea above. 

205. c h u a n (dz'iwan a) ‘food, to provide food’ Kt for t s ii n (i tsiwdn b) ‘remains 
of food’ says Tuan Yii-ts’ai on Lun: W 7 ei cheng phr. c., where the reading a. was 
Ma Jung’s text version, b. was Cheng Hiian’s. — With the a. version the interpr. 
will be: “When there is some task, the younger take the toil on them, when there 
is wine and food, the elders are provided with food”. In order to make sense of the 
b. version K’ung Kuang-sen has tried to punctuate after tsiu:yu tsiu, shi sien sheng 
tsiin (parallelism between yu shi — yu tsiu): “When there is wine, they (the younger) 
eat the remains of food (left by) the elders”; if this is right, a. in Ma’s version could 
be Kt for b. But the construction is forced: “When there is wine” makes poor sense. 
— It is true that t s ii n (tsividn b) means ‘remains of food’, as in Li: K’ii li phr. d. 
But this b. can also be Kt for sun (swdn e) ‘cooked rice, meal’, as in Kung-yang, 
Chao 25 phr. f.: “the cooked rice and cooked meat are not ready”, on which Ho Hiu 
says: b. = g. ‘cooked rice*; so also Kuang-ya: “b. = cooked rice” (Wang Nien-sun: 
b. Kt for e.). Thus Cheng Hiian’s version of c. means quite the same as Ma Jung’s: 
“the elders are given a meal”. Ma had dz’iwan and Cheng had sunn, both meaning 
‘food, meal’. It is impossible to decide which version best represents the original Lun. 
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206. chuan ( tiwan a) ‘cut meat* Kt for 8 h u a n ( diwan b) ‘haunch* says Tuan 
Yii-ts’ai on Yili: Shao lao kuei si li phr. c.: “leg bones”. But the char. b. is not 
known from pre-Han texts. — In Yili: T’e sheng kuei si li there is the same phr. 
written d., and here again Tuan says e. is Kt for b. But for both characters in these 
two passages Lu Timing gives the readings Anc. t'siuln (Arch, tiwdn) and Anc. 
ziwtn (Arch, d{won). Evidently tiwdn, diwdn e. ‘whole slice of meat* was Kt for a 
homophonous word ‘leg bone*, and tiwan a. ‘cut meat* in its turn was Kt for the 
same word. 

207. chuan (tiwan a) ‘to turn round* Kt for k ii a n (Iciwan b) ‘to jump’ says 
Chu Tsiin-sheng on Tso: Chao 31 phr. c.: “He (sc. a boy seen in a dream) jumped 
about and sang”. — Reject, b. = ‘to jump* is a definition in Shuowen, with no text 
support. Tu Yu defines a. as = d. ‘yieldingly gently*, but for chuan alone this 
is quite unconvincing. Probably c. simply means: “He (turned round = ) postured 
and sang”. 

208. c h* u a n (Viwon a) ‘river’ Kt for k’un (k'wdn b) ‘Earth’ says Wang Yin- 
chi (Shu wen). — Reject. The ancient tradition that the form c. is the original 
graph for b. and therefore should be read k’ltMU is well founded, c. is therefore 
properly well distinguished from a. in spite of the fact that it is frequently con¬ 
fused with a. in the writing. This follows clearly from the two phonetic series which 
should be well distinguished: k'won: kiwvn y %iwm — di; 

Viwdn: Viwdn, diwdn, dzjwdn , dziwdn —e. 

209. chu a n g (dz'iang a) ‘form, appearance, aspect* Kt for fang (b’iwang b) 
‘house, room’ says Ma Su-lun on Chuang: T*ien ti phr. c.: “The myriad things have 
the same storehouse, death and life have the same room“. — Reject, c. = “The 
myriad things have a storehouse common to them all, death and life have an aspect 
common to them both’* (sc. they are all fundamentally one). 

210. ch u e i (tiwdr a) ‘to pursue’ Kt for tun (twdn b) ‘a painted bow* (Shuowen) 
says Tuan Yii-ts’ai; but this char. b. is known from no text. — tiwdr a. is in fact 
Kt for a word t u e i (twdr) ‘to carve, engrave* e.g. in Ode 238 phr. c. This word 
twar is also written by another Kt. d. (twdn for twdr ), as in Ode 284 phr. e. But when 
Lu Te-ming (foil, by Chu Tsiin-sheng and others) asserts that this d. should be read 
t i a o (tiog) in Ode 246 phr. f. (this because the Lu school reading here was g) he 
is of course wide of the mark, t i a o (tiog h) ‘to carve, engrave’ was synonymous 
with our twdr , and hence the Lu school again in Ode 238 read tiao-cho i. 
corresp. to the tuei-cho c. of the Mao school, but they were obviously different 
though synonymous words. The wide-spread idea that in phrs. f. and g. twdr and 
tiog should mean ‘painted’ inst. of ‘carved’ should be declined, see Glosses 807 and 
882. 

211. chuei (t{wor a) ‘to pursue’ Kt for t u e i (twdr b) ‘mound* says Lu T6-ming 
on Li: Kiao t’e sheng: phr. c.: “a cap piled up high (as a “mound”)”. (A form d. is 
only known from Han time). — If Hii Shen is right that e. is a primary form of 
b., this Kt would keep within the Hs series. 

212. chuei (tiwad a) ‘to pawn* (Shuowen) Kt for chuei (tiwad b) ‘to attach, 
append, connect’ says Tuan Yii-ts’ai on Ode 257 phr. c.: “All things (connected =) 
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together are utterly (waste:) ruined”, and several other texts. — The earliest text 
ex. of a. in the sense of ‘to pawn’ (from Han time) is in the phr. d. “a son pawned 
out to another family”. But etymologically this tiwad a. may have the same funda¬ 
mental meaning of ‘to fix on, attach, append* (‘a son fixed on*), and tiwad a. and 
tiwad b. may be two aspects of the same word-stem, cf. Gloss 976. 

213. c h* u e i ( dwia a) ‘to hang down’ Kt for che (tidg b) ‘to intercept*, also, 
in later times, ‘to cover* says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Siao yao yu phr. c.: “His wings 
were like clouds covering the heaven”. — Reject c. = “His wings were like clouds 
hanging down from heaven”. 

214. c h u e i (twia a) ‘to beat’ Kt for s u e i (dziwdd b) ‘underground path (sc. 
to tomb), tunnel’ says Yu Sing-wu on Mo: Tsie tsang phr. c.: “The tunnel roads run 
intersectingly” (d. = e. ‘road’). — Reject. Sun Yi-jang had cleverly seen that 
c h’ a t’ung f. was a scribe’s error for s i e n t a o g. ‘tunnel path (to tomb)’, 
and he takes t* u d. to stand for h.: “One (beats) stamps and clears tunnel paths”. 
The latter is unnecessary. If, with Yii Sing-wu, we take i. to stand for j., c. will mean: 
“(Beaten:) stamped paths are tomb tunnels, the grave mounds are regular moun¬ 
tains and ridges” (sc. everything is so exaggerated and imposing). 

215. c h u e i (twia a) ‘to beat’ Kt for t u a n (twdn b), but not with its ordinary 
meaning ‘to hammer’ but = ‘to melt’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Ta tsung shi phr. 

c. : (When Huang-ti lost his wisdom) “it was [by being] in the crucible”. In this he 
follows Chang Ping-lin who adduces Lu Te-ming (on Chuang: Chi pei yu) to the 
effect that a. dialectally means the same as b., and Shuowen says that b. means 

d. ‘small melting’: 1 u - c h u e i, equal to 1 u -1 u a n, would then be a binome 
‘furnace- melting-place’ = ‘crucible*. — Reject. Shuowen’s siao ye d. ‘small 
melting’ means ‘red-heating for hammering’, t u a n regularly having this meaning 
of ‘to forge, to hammer’. Thus c. = (That Huang-ti lost his wisdom) “was by being 
in the furnace and the hammering”. 

Again, on Chuang: Chi pei yu phr. e. Kuo Siang says a. = ‘to estimate’: e. = 
“One who (estimated =) controlled [the weight of] hooks”, and Lu Te-ming accord¬ 
ingly read the word t o (Anc. tud ), which shows that Kuo took a. to be Kt for 
c h’ u e i (Arch, ts'iwar , twdr f.) ‘to estimate*. — Reject. All other early comm, took 
a. in its ordinary sense: c. = “One who (hammered:) forged hooks” (it is a moot point 
what kind of hooks). 
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Vice versa, c h’ u e i v&r, iw&r f) ‘to estimate’ is Kt for c h u e i (tuna a) 
‘to beat’ says Sun Yi-jang (Cha yi 4:15) on Lao 9 phr. g.: “Even if you hammer 
and sharpen it, it cannot forever be preserved [sharp]”. (Here again Ma Sii-lun says 
that f. is Kt for twdn b) — Reject, g. = “Even if you test and sharpen it”, f. having 
its normal meaning: ‘to estimate, control, test’. Even more unacceptable is Chu 
Tsiin-sheng’s idea that f. is Kt for t s’ u e i ( dz'wvr h) ‘to break’. 

216. ch’uei (d'{wdr a) ‘protruding forehead’ Kt for t’ o (t’d b) says Wang Kuo- 
wei on the Mao Kung Ting inscr. phr. c. — This makes no sense and is phonetically 
impossible. Kuo Mo-jo says a. is Kt for t’ u e i (Viovr d) ‘to push’, which likewise 
makes no sense. Yu Sing-wu quotes Wu Pei-kiang to the effect that a. is Kt for 
t s’ u e i (ts'iwvr e) ‘to run about’ in the sense of f. ‘to run about wildly’ (ex. in 
a poem by Si-ma Siang-ju): c. = “Do not run wild in the government”. — Perhaps 
a. is Kt for c h u e i (d'iivdd g) ‘to fall down, collapse’: c. = “Do not fail in the 
government”. 

217. chun (tniwm a) ‘water-level’ (the instrument) Kt for shuei (i{wdr b) 
‘water’ says Cheng Chung on Chouli: Chou jen phr. c., because “an old version” 
had b. inst. of a. He interprets: “If the carriage-pole has a gutter, it is convenient 
for the water (sc. rain to flow off); if it is convenient for the water, (the pole) will 
last long”. Similarly, on Chouli: Li shi phr. d. Tu Tsi-ch’un says that “an old ver¬ 
sion” read b. inst. of a., and Sun Yi-jang asserts that a. and b. “had the same 
sound” and were interchangeable. — Reject, a. and b. are possibly cognate words(?) 
but they were certainly not homophonous. Nor is the Kt plausible. On phr. c. there 
has been much speculation. Cheng Hiian, suppressing the second 1 i chun, reads: 
chou chu t s 6 li, chun t s 6 kiu, taking c h u as the name of a constella¬ 
tion: “If the carriage pole [is like] the Chu constellation, it is favourable; if [the 
lower part, under the car] is chun horizontal, it will last long”.(!) Kiang Yung: 
“If the (curvature of the) carriage pole is (smooth like) poured water it is favourable 
and chun regular”; etc. The text is probably corrupted, making no sense with 
either a. or b. — The phr. d. means, in the orthodox version: “They weigh them and 
make them conform to the standard”; in the k u s h u version: “They weigh them 
and soak them”. Uncertain which version best represents the original text. 

218. ch’ u n (t’jwsn a) ‘funeral car* Kt for ch’uan (diwan b) ‘(funeral) car with 
solid wheels (no spokes)’ says Cheng Hiian on Li: Sang ta ki phr. c.: “When a digni¬ 
tary was buried one used the car with solid wheels”. Cheng argues that the ch’un 
a. was not used for ta-fu but only for still higher men, and therefore a. would be 
Kt for b. in this Li passage. The char. b. is not known in pre-Han texts, but it is id. 
w. ch’uan {diwan d) in Li: Tsa ki. Similarly, Sun Yi-jang on Lii: Tsie tsang phr. 
e.: (In the burials now current) “one loads it on a great c h* u n” says that this 
ch’un a. must be different from that used for kings and princes. — The argument 
is weak. The texts only show that ceremonial objects originally reserved for the 
highest ranks were gradually vulgarized and used for lower-grade people. No con¬ 
clusive reason for taking a. as Kt for b. 

219. ch’ u n (divwn a) ‘pure, unmixed, entire’ etc. Kt for t’un (t'lvdn b) ‘bright’ 
says Ma Juei-ch’en on Ode 267 phr. c. — Unnecessary, see Gloss 1071. ch’un 
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means here ‘entire, complete’ = ‘great’, with Mao Heng and Erya. c. = “Oh, the 
greatness of Wen Wang’s virtue”. 

220. ch’un ( diwdn a) ‘pure, unmixed, entire’ etc. Kt for s h a n (djan b) ‘good* 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Li: Kiao t’e sheng phr. c.. — Reject, a. has its ordinary 
meaning: c. = “That is the principle of esteeming high its (sc. the sacrifice’s) being 
(pure:) faultless”. 

221. ch’un (d{wdn a) ‘pure, unmixed, entire’ etc. Kt for k ii n (kiw&n b) ‘even, 
uniform’ says Cheng Chung on Chouli: Si ki yen phr. c., and he says this kiwln 
‘even’ means d. ‘hem, border’; and so it is likewise expl. by Cheng Hiian on Li: 
K’ii li phr. e.: “border of dress that is plain” and other texts. Since this yuan 
(diwan d) is phonetically similar to diwdn a., Tuan Yii-ts’ai proposes that a. is Kt 
not for b. but for d. — Reject. Lu Te-ming everywhere has for a. in the sense of 
‘hem, border’ the reading c h u n ( tjwdn ), evidently considering it as a variation 
of the diwdn stem: garment (or mat) being ‘entire, whole’ at the border, in contrast 
to the unhemmed, frayed one. Cf. the terms t s I t s’ u e i f. ‘mourning dress with 
hemmed lower border’ (t s i = t s’ i = ‘even’) as opposed to chan t s’ u e i g. 
‘cut-off mourning dress’, i.e. the lower border unhemmed and hence frayed. Both 
Kt speculations (Cheng’s a. for b., Tuan’s a. for d.) are unnecessary, c. = “He lays 
out juncus mats with a mixed tiwdn hem”. 

Again, a. Kt for b. says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Ts’i wu lun phr. h. How Ma really 
understands the line is obscure. — Unnecessary: h. = “He (the sage) comprises 
the millennia (into a whole) and the unity achieves his purity”. 

Again, a. Kt for b. says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: T’ien hia phr. i.: “They did not 
see (realize) the equality of Heaven and Earth”. — Reject, i. = “They did not 
realize the (purity, faultlessness:) perfection of Heaven and Earth”. 

222. ch’un (diwdn a) “pure, unmixed, entire’ etc. Kt for ts’ ii an (dz'\wan b) 
‘complete’ says Lu TS-ming on Yili: Hiang sh6 li phr. c.: “Two tallies are a com¬ 
plete (set)”, because Cheng Hiian said d.: “c h’un is equal to t s’ ii a n”. (Lu 
gives the same reading in Li: T’ou hu). — Reject. Cheng’s gloss is merely a sheng 
h ii n expl. from sound similarity, not a Kt. Ch’un a. should have its regular 
reading, with an extension of meaning: ‘entire, complete’. 

223. ch’un (d{wdn a) ‘to flow’ etc. Kt for chun tfniwdn b) ‘a water-level, a 
rule, standard’ says Lu TS-ming (as shown by his fan-ts’ie c) on Chouli: Nei tsai 
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phr. d. “standard measure of breadth”. On Kuan: Kiin ch’en phr. e. Yin Chi-chang 
likewise says f. is Kt for b. — Plausible. Cheng Hiian on d. says “an old version” 
read g., which is evidently but another Kt variant for b. When Tu Tsi-ch’un says 
this g. stands for ch’un (divmi h) ‘pure, entire’ the (faultless:) perfect rule’, this 
is more far-fetched. 

224. ch’un (djwdn a) ‘to flow’ etc. Kt for t u e i (twdd b) ‘counterpart’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on Tso: Siang 11 phr. c.: “chariots forming pairs (with the war chariots), 
fifteen piece”. — Reject, a. here is probably Kt for c h u n (tiivdn d) ‘to repeat’ 
(ex. in Ode 256 and Tso: Siang 31), hence also ‘to double, to second, to assist’, e.g. 
Kyii: Tsin yii 9 phr. e: “in order to (second:) assist Chao Yang (Wei Chao: d. = f. 
‘to assist’). Thus c. = “(doubling, seconding, matching:) assistant chariots”. 

225. ch’un (diwdn a) ‘pure, clear’ (etym. same w. as b.) Kt for c h u n (tniwdn c) 
‘a water-level, rule, standard’ says Chang Ping-lin on Chuang: T’ien hia phr. e.: 
“They (the ancient sages) were counterparts to the Spirits, and (standardized after:) 
conforming to Heaven and Earth”. — Chang can adduce a suggestive parallel: Yi 
Hi ts’I, shang phr. f.: “The Yi-king is (standardized after:) conforming to Heaven 
and Earth”. This is tempting, but it is better to take a. as Kt for c h u n (tiwdn g) 
meaning ‘to second, to form a pair with, to match’ (within the same Hs series). 
This is preferable since it balances the p’ e i precisely: e. = “They were counter¬ 
parts to the Spirits and matched Heaven and Earth”. 

226. ch’un (c?j Wdn a) ‘quail’ Kt for t i a o (tiog b) ‘eagle’ says Yii Sing-wu on 
Ode 112 phr. c. — Reject. We have seen under a paragr. on d. (210 above) that 
t u e i (twdr e) ‘to carve, engrave’ was simply synonymous with t i a o (tiog f) ‘to 
carve, engrave’ but that never the one was Kt through sound similarity for the 
other, as has often been suggested. Yii’s idea about a. Kt for b. fails in the same way. 

227. ch’un (ditvm a) ‘pure, unmixed, entire’ etc. Kt for chun (tnjwdn b) ‘a 
water-level, rule, standard’ says Chang Ping-lin on Kuan: K’ing chung 4 phr. c. 
(speaking of poles and rods for suspending musical instruments): “Their price attains 
to ten thousand standard coins”. — Unnecessary, c. = “Their price attains to ten 
thousand coins ch’un for a complete set”. 

228. chung (t{6ng a) ‘middle’ Kt for chung (tidng b) ‘end’, the latter in the 
sense of a particle (as in many Ode phrases, e.g. c., its value similar to that of k i 
d., acc. to Wang Nien-sun, see Gloss 79) says Sii Chung-shu ap. Kuo Mo-jo on the 
Wang-sun K’ien-chfi Chung inscr. phr. e. and some similar inscriptions. — Whatever 
these phrases mean (they are very problematic), it is clear, with Sii, that the words 
f. are the same as the g. of the Odes. Kuo Mo-jo had earlier (Kin wen ts’ung k’ao) 
taken a. to be Kt for tsung (ts{ung h) ‘dentated ornament on bell stand’, but 
has given it up and follows Sii. 

229. chung (liung a) ‘a kind of vessel’ Kt for t s’ u n g (dz’ung b) ‘to collect’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Tso: Chao 28 phr. c.: “Heaven has accumulated beauty on 
her”. Chang Ping-lin (Wen shi) thinks a. is Kt for t s ii (dz'iu d) ‘to accumulate’. 
— Reject, a. is Kt for a homophonous chung (Hung) ‘to accumulate’, which is 
closely cognate to chung (d’iung, rising tone) ‘heavy, to increase’ and ch’ung 
(d’jung even tone) ‘double, to repeat, accumulate’. 
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230. chung (tiling a) ‘swollen* (variant: Rad. 157) Kt for ch’ung (t'iung b) 
‘stupid* says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chuang: Keng Sang Ch*u phr. c.: “He lived (only) 
with the ignorant and stupid*’. — Plausible, y u n g d. occurs in Li: Nei tse in the 
sense of ‘to cover* (phr. e.: “she veils her face”); ‘covered >darkened >ignorant’ is 
a common metaphor (f). yung-ch'ung is then a natural binome. 

231. chung (tiong a) ‘end* Kt for ch’ung (dz'i&ng b) ‘high, to exalt’ says Yu 
Yiie on Shu: Lo kao phr. c. — Unnecessary, see Gloss 1763. c. = “You, young 
man, may you (bring to an end =) achieve the work”. 

Again, a. Kt for b. says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Tien tao phr. d.: “The way, even 
in what is greatest, does not exalt itself”. — Arbitrary and not in accord with the 
sense of the passage. With Ch’eng Hiian-ying, d. = “The Way does not exhaust 
itself in what is greatest”, (nor does it leave what is least). 

232. ch* u n g (d^jong a) ‘high, to exalt’ Kt for chung (ti&ng b) ‘end’ in Shu: 
Kiin Shi phr. c.: “It will finally land in misfortune” (this is Ma Jung’s version, 
the orthodox version reads d). 

Again, a. Kt for ch’ung (t’iong e) ‘full, to fill’ in Yili: Hiang yin tsiu li phr. f.: 
“I am full of wine” (have had enough). 

In the phr. ch’ung chao g., frequently occurring altematingly with chung 
c h a o h., it has been discussed whether a. is Kt for b. or for e., see Gloss 140; 
yet a. = b. is the most likely. 

Again, on Li: Yiie ki phr. i, Wang Su, in order to make sense of ch’u n g, carries 
t’ien tsi from the following phrase here: yi ch’ung t’ien tsi “in order to 
exalt the Son of Heaven”; this was accepted by Ch’en Hao, Wang Fu-chi and Sun 
Hi-tan. Yet the earliest version ended by ch’ung, and Cheng Hiian took this to 
be Kt for e. ‘full’: i: “The sixth movement (of the music) again united the whole 
and (filled:) completed (the pantomime)”. Yii Yiie says a. is Kt for b., as above: 
“The sixth movement. . . and finished (the pantomime)”. This last is evidently 
right. 

Again, on Shu: Tsiu kao phr. j. Chu Tsiin-sheng says a. is Kt for t s’ u n g (dz'ung 
k) ‘to collect, bring together’, but Kiang Sheng better: a. Kt for e.: “How would 
they dare to drink (fully:) heavily” (see Gloss 1679), which is confirmed by phr. f. 
above. 
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233. ch’ung (?’f< dug a) ‘full, to fill’ Kt for k u n g (kiung b) ‘to furnish’ says 
Chu Tsun-sheng on Chouli: Yii shi phr. c. “In the archery he furnishes the target- 
block”. Chu’s reason is a parallel in Chouli: Si kung shi phr. d.: “In the archery by 
the pool he furnishes the bows and arrows for shooting at the target-block”. — 
Reject. The parallel of course proves nothing, a. has its fundamental meaning of 
‘to fill’: d. = “In the archery he (fills in =) puts at its proper place the target- 
block”. 

234. ch’ung (t'idng a) ‘full, to fill’ Kt for ch’ung (t'idng b) ‘grieved’ in Li: 
T’an Kung phr. c.: “When (the father) has just died, he (the son) is grieved as if 
he were at his wit’s end”. See Gloss 40. 

235. ch’ung (d'i&ng a) ‘to surge’ etc. Kt for t’ung (d'ung b) ‘young person’ 
says Chu Tsun-sheng on Shu: P’an Keng phr. c.: “I, young man”. — Possible but 
not very convincing, a. alternating with the form d. ‘empty* is well attested in 
Lao-tsi, and our c. may be a self-depreciating expression: “the (empty, feeble:) 
juvenile man”. Cf. the modem Mand. expr. e. 

236. ch’ung (d’jfing a) ‘to surge’ etc. Kt for t s’ i a n g (ts’jang b) ‘metal-adom- 
ed’ says Ch’en Huan on Ode 173 phr. c. — Reject, see Gloss 450. c. = “the orna¬ 
ments tinkle”. 

237. e r (ntdg a) ‘a particle’ Kt for n e n g (rtdug b) ‘can, to be able’ says Cheng 
Hiian on Yi: Kua 3 phr. c.: “One should establish rulers; can it then be unruly?” 

— Lu Turning mentions this Cheng Hiian interpr., but himself keeps the regular 
meaning of e r : “One should establish rulers; but one should not be (too) tranquil”. 
Cheng is certainly preferable, and a. Kt for b. is common, e.g. Ode 253 (and Shu: 
Yao tien) phr. d.: “Be gentle with the distant ones, and treat well the near ones 
(see Gloss 917) is quoted e. on a Han-time stele (Tu Yu-pan pei), and various 
examples in other texts, e.g. Mo: Shang t’ung, chung phr. f.: “The sage kings were 
able to discern”. 

238. e r (npg a) ‘a particle’ Kt for j o (njak b) ‘to accord with, like, as, if’ etc. 
says Cheng Hiian on Chouli: Lii shi phr. c. “Accordingly, he distribute his orders”. 

— As Kiang Yung points out, this is unnecessary, since era. here can very well 
have its ordinary meaning: “and he distributes . ..”. But a. Kt for b. has been 
proposed in various other passages. Sun Yi-jang adduces that Shu: K’ang kao phr. 
d. “as if there was a sickness” is quoted e. in Siin: Fu kuo; Tso: Siang 30 phr. f. 
“if Tsi-ch’an dies” runs g. in Lii: Lo ch’eng; etc. On the other hand, it has often 
been said that e r (npg a) is Kt for ju (n{o h) ‘to accord with, like, as, if’ (a syno¬ 
nym of b.): a. Kt for h. says Chu Hi on Meng: Li Lou, hia phr. i: “He looked toward 
the (right) Way, as if he had never seen it”. The Ts’ing scholars (Wang Yin-chi 
and others) assert that “anciently j o (njak b) and j u (mo h) “had the same 
sound” and were used interchangeably; and er (ntdg a) had only yi sheng 
chi chuan ’’the change of one sound” (from the former) and could be used 
(Kt) for any of them. This is all entirely excluded, e r (ntdg a) in these cases could 
possibly be Kt for j o (njak b) — though even this is phonetically unconvincing — 
but it could certainly not be Kt for a j u (n{o h). e r a., when meaning ‘like, as, 
if’ (in the instances above and many more) is semantically akin to j o (niak) (and 
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its synonym n%o) but should certainly still be read njdg. — It is, however, easy to 
see how the Ts’ing scholars have come to advance this phonetically unacceptable 
theory. The char, b., still read j o (njak) sometimes occurs as Kt for a homophonous 
(male) word meaning ‘you* (examples in Chuang), and there is another common 
word j u (Ajo j) ‘you’ (rising tone, whereas h. had even tone). When, now, our er 
(nidg a) crops up meaning ‘you’ (Ode 255, Tso passim ), it must have been tempting 
to say, here again, that j o (male b) ‘you’ and j u (mo j) ‘you’ “anciently had the 
same sound”, and that er (nidg a) ‘you* was Kt for that “same sound”. But the 
explanation is quite different. We have yet a fourth word meaning ‘you’: e r (nia 
k) (common), and when era. has the meaning ‘you’, it stands for k., not as a Kt 
(n\dg and nia being too different) but as a graphic short-form. For k. we know a 
pre-Han bronze inscr. form 1., for a. a form m.; the latter could then easily be used 
as simplified variant of the former graph. 

239. e r (nj&r a) ‘near* Kt for y i (ngiad b) ‘accomplished* says Yii Sing-wu on 
Kuan: Ta K’uang phr. c.: “The (teachings:) rules of the (city:) state of Lu are to 
love accomplishments and to follow the rites”. — Reject. Yii adduces as proof 
the Ta K’o Ting inscr. and the Fan Sheng Kuei inscr. phr. d., in which e. (acc. to 
Wang Kuo-wei) would be equal to b., thus b. serving as Kt for a. It is true that 
phr. d. undoubtedly corresponds to the phr. f. of the Odes and the Shu: “Be gentle 
with distant ones and treat well the near ones”. But that e. is id. with b. is an 
arbitrary guess — we know nothing about how e. was read, only that it must have 
meant ‘near*. Yii finds a corroboration in the fact that Shu: Yao tien (Shun tien) 
phr. g. “(temple of) the dead father and grandfather” in the Kin-wen version runs 
h. in the Ku-wen version. But, as shown by Yii Yiie, the original b. here is probably 
a short-form for s i e (sjat i) ‘familiar, near-standing’, being thus synonymous with 
(but not read as) n i (mar j) (see Gloss 265). Even if Yii Yiie should be wrong, 
there can be no possibility of a ngiad being Kt for a mar or vice versa ; in such a 
case g. and h. simply represent different text traditions (h. then meaning “the 
accomplished ancestors”). — As to our phr. c. in Kuan, Tai Wang considers a. as 
a scribe’s error for k., which is little convincing. Probably a. had its ordinary 
meaning: “The rules of the state of Lu is to be fond of (what is near:) the imme¬ 
diate future (not caring what happens later) and to be well versed in the courtesies”. 
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240. f a (piw&t a) ‘to throw out, send forth, to issue* etc. Kt for f a (b’iw&t b) 
‘to strike, to attack* etc. says Cheng Hiian on Ode 277 phr. c.: “Quickly (attack): 
go to work on your private fields”. Ma Juei-ch’en, however, believes that Cheng 
meant b’iw&t b. in the technical sense it has as Kt for a homophonous f a (b’iw&t) 
‘earth thrown up in ploughing, a furrow* in Chouli: Tsiang shi phr. d.: “the furrow 
made by a pair of ploughs*’; this word is properly wr. e. or f., read both f a (b’iw&t) 
and p o (b’wdt), as in Kyii: Chou yii, shang phr. g.: “The king ploughs one furrow”. 
— Cheng’s Kt is unnecessary; see in detail Gloss 1069. f a a. often means ‘to open 
up’, thus c.: “Quickly (open us:) break the soil in your private fields”. 

Again, a. Kt for b. in the sense of ‘to boast* (common: b’iw&t ‘to attack’ Kt for 
a b’iw&t ‘merit, to boast’) says Chu Yu-tseng on Yi Chou shu: Kuan jen phr. h.: 
“boasting of what they can do”. — Plausible, confirmed by the context. (Similarly 
Wang Nien-sun, Tsa chi 3, on an analogous Yi Chou shu text). 

241. f a (piw&t a) ‘to throw out, send forth, to issue’ etc. Kt for f a, f u (piw&t, 
piwdt b) ‘cold’ says Tuan Yii-ts’ai on Ode 154 phr. c. — Refuted in Gloss 366. b. is 
Shuowen’s text version of the Ode, but this word occurs in no other pre-Han text, 
a. makes good sense: “In the days of the first month there is a rushing wind”. 

242. f a (piw&t a) ‘to throw out, send forth, issue’ etc. Kt for f u, f e i (p’fwdt, 
p’iwad b) ‘to expel noxious influences, to purify’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Li: T’an 
Kung phr. c.: (The prince had built a palace) “the dignitaries purified it”. — Un¬ 
necessary. f a a. often means ‘to open up, to start’. K’ung Ying-ta and Ch’en Hao 
both take a. in the sense of d.: “the dignitaries started (the ceremonies for inaugura¬ 
tion)”, which leaves too much to be supplied. Wang Fu-chi better: “the dignitaries 
opened it up” (for use, when it was achieved). 

243. f a (piw&t a) ‘to throw out, send forth, to issue’ etc. Kt for p e i (b’w&d b) 
‘streamer, banner’ says Yang Liang on Sun: Yi ping (in quotation from Ode 304), 
phr. c. — The Mao version had d.: “The Martial King set up his banner”. But Sim’s 
text version (Lu and Han schools) is preferable, see Gloss 1198. c. = “The Martial 
King then set out”. Shuowen has yet another text version e., where fa (b’iw&t a) 
‘furrow’ is evidently a Kt. Again, Sii k’ie in his Hi chuan to Shuowen records a 
text version g.: f a (b’iw&t) ‘to attack’, and Yii Yiie believes this is best: “The 
Martial King then went to attack”, cf. Meng: T’eng Wen kung hia phr. h. But 
the testimony of both the ancient Lu and Han schools seems decisive. 

244. f a (b’iw&t a) ‘to strike, to attack’ etc. Kt for p a i (b’wad, pwad b) ‘to ruin, 
to be defeated’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Sii Wu Kuei phr. c.: “After per- 
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fection there will inevitably be ruin”. He adduces as parallel Chuang: Ts’i wu lun 
phr. d.: “their perfection is (entails) destruction (ruin)”. — Ma is certainly right 
about the idea expressed (as against other interpreters: “After perfection there will 
be [attack:] contention”; or: “After perfection there will be boasting”, etc.), as 
confirmed by the parallel. But it is not necessary to assume a Kt. f a a. can have 
this same meaning of ‘to destroy, destruction, ruin’, cf. Ku-liang: Yin 5 phr. e.: 
“To cut down trees and destroy palaces is called f a a.”. 

245. f a (b’jw&t a) ‘to strike, to attack’ etc. Kt for f a (pfw&t b) ‘to throw out, 
send forth, issue, open up’ says Yii Yiie on Ode 220 phr. c., and this fab. would 
have the same meaning as in Ode 35 phr. d. In the latter, the Han school (ap. Lu 
Te-ming) defines f a b. as meaning e. (“do not disturb my fish-trap”), and Yii 
consequently interprets c. thus: “That is called to disturb the (virtue:) beneficial 
influence”. Chu Tsiin-sheng, on the other hand, takes the Han school definition to 
mean that our f a (b’%w&t a) was Kt for p o (b’tvat f) ‘disordered’. — These Kt 
speculations are unnecessary, d. = “Do not open my fish-trap”; c. (with Cheng 
Hiian) = “That is called to destroy the (virtue:) beneficial influence”. 

246. f a (b’iw&t a) ‘to strike, attack’ etc. Kt for p o (b'vo&t b) ‘to rise above’ says 
Chu Tsiin-sheng on Tso: Chuang 28 phr. c.: “Moreover it will signalize your lord- 
ship’s merits” (Tu Yii: a. = d.) — An arbitrary guess, attempting an etymology, 
a. is simply Kt for a homophonous f a (b’iw&t) ‘merit, to boast’ (common). 

247. f a ( b’iw&t a) ‘to punish, to fine’ Kt for p o (b’w&t b) ‘sacrifice to gods of the 
road’ in Chouli: Ta yii phr. c.: “When they traversed the (place for the) sacrifice 
for the road gods”, where an old text version had d. Tu TsI-ch’un proposes that 
this f a (b’iw&t a) is Kt for pie (b’jat e) ‘to separate’, an attempt at etymology, 
the sacrifice being called “the (sacrifice of) separation” (its being made at the start 
of an expedition). Very arbitrary. 

248. f a (p{w&p a) ‘law, norm, rule, model, method’ Kt for f e i (piw&d b) ‘to cast 
aside’ says Ou-yang Siu (Tsi ku lu) on bronze-inscription phrases like c.: “Do not 
cast aside my orders”. This has been accepted by all later epigraphists (Liu Sin- 
yiian, Sun Yi-jang, Wang Kuo-wei, Kuo Mo-jo etc.). — Reject: phonetically in¬ 
admissible. The theory, however, has entailed curious reasonings. In the Ta Yii 
Ting inscr., a. occurs twice: first in phr. d., secondly in phr. c. Since it cannot mean 
‘to cast aside’ in d., Wang Kuo-wei points out that in Ode 204 f e i (piw&d b) 
serves as Kt for a homophonous word f e i or fa (ppv&d or p%wat) ‘great’ (see 
Gloss 640), and here then f a a. would serve as Kt for piw&d ‘great’ in phr. d., 
but for piw&d b. ‘to cast aside’ in phr. c. An amusing trick. Obviously a. has its 
ordinary reading pjw&p (the final -p preserved to our days in Cantonese etc.) in 
both phrases, d. = “To take as models and be faithful to the ancient kings”; c. = 
“Do not (make norms for:) censure my orders”. 

Again, f a (pjw&p a) Kt for f e i (piw&d b) in the sense ‘great’ in Sun: K’iian 
hue phr. f. says Yii Sing-wu: “The rites and music are great”. — Reject, f. = “The 
rites and music are well regulated”. 

On the other hand, f e i (p\w&d b) Kt for f a (piw&p a) says Yii Sing-wu on 
Kuan: Sheng ma shu phr. g.: (The people, when allotted their pieces of fields, will 
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not move but stay put:) “as if they f a imitated the squareness of the earth” 
(which is square, whereas Heaven is round). — Reject, g. = “As if one throws 
down a cube on the ground” (sc. it will not roll or move away but stays put). 

249. fan (b'iw&n a) ‘fence, hedge’ Kt for p’ang (b'w&ng b) ‘side’ says Yin 
T’ung-yang (ap. Ma Sii-lun) on Chuang: Tse yang phr. c.: “In summer he rests on 
the sides of the mountain”. — Reject, c. = “In summer he rests in the (hedged 
places:) shady places on the mountain”. 

250. fan (b'iw&n a) ‘fence, hedge’ Kt for p’an ( p’wdn b) ‘belt, strap’ says Cheng 
Hiian on Chouli: Kin kii phr. c.: “(horse’s) breast strap and tassels” (the same c. 
in Ta Tai: Ch’ao shi). — We have d. in Tso: Huan 2 phr. e., we have f. in Tso Ch’eng 
2 and in Li: Li k’i, but Lu TS-ming reads p’an (b'wdn g) in both these places, 
thus agreeing with Cheng Hiian that both c. and f. are Kt for d. It is important 
to observe that the word p’an (b'wdn b) ‘belt, sash, strap’ taken alone is well 
attested (Yi: Sung; Tso: Chuang 21). This would all seem quite conclusive. But 
Shuowen has an entry fan (b'iw&n h) (our g. being only an enlarged form of this h.) 
defined as = ‘ornament on horse’s hair-tufts’, and it quotes, in support of this, 
Tso: Ai 23 phr. i.: “They (the horses) may be worthy of carrying the plumes and 
the head-ornaments”. If the preceding Kt are accepted, the h. (g.) in this phr. i. 
should likewise be Kt for b., and so Lu Te-ming takes it (b'w&n): “.. . carrying the 
plumes and breast-straps”. But Sun Yi-jang (under Chouli: Kin kii) turns it the 
other way round and believes (on the authority of Shuowen, a century older than 
Cheng Hiian) that a. in phr. c. and b. in phr. d. (e.) are both Kt for h. (g.) and 
that all the phrases c., d. (e.) and f. should be read fan-ying and mean: “the 
hairtuft-omaments and (breast) tassels (of horses)”. — The former alternative 
(Cheng Hiian and followers) is far more natural. 

One more point in this connection should, however, be observed. In Li: Ming 
fang wei there is a phr. j. Both K’ung Ying-ta and Lu Te-ming say that fan 
(Lu b'iw&n k) means 1. ‘red’: “The men of Chou had yellow horses with red manes”; 
but this meaning is a mere guess, with no support through parallels. Kuo P’o (comm, 
on Erya) had the text version m., and it is tempting to revert here to Shuowen’s 
definition of h. above: “The men of Chou had yellow horses with ornamented 
manes”. But, as emphasized by Wang Yin-chi (Shu wen) the word should indicate 
a colour, as shown by the context, and f a n k. (K’ung and Lu) as well as f a n g. 
(Kuo) are simply Kt for p’ o, p o (b'wdr, pwdr n) ‘white’: “The men of Chou had 
yellow horses with white manes”. — Plausible. 

251. fan (b'iw&n a) ‘luxuriant, ample, to prosper’ Kt for pien (;pZjan b) ‘to 
change, transform’ says Ying Shao on Shu: Yao tien phr. c. as it runs in the version 
of an imperial edict of 23 B.C.; this because the orthodox version runs d. — Reject, 
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see Gloss 1213. — c. = “The numerous people were amply nourished and pros¬ 
perous”. On the other hand, the d. of the orthodox version was no Kt for c.; the 
two versions represent different text traditions. 

252. fan (p’j wdn a) 'to turn, change, changeable’ Kt for p’ i e n (b'jan b) 'spe¬ 
cious, glib-tonged’ says Ma Juei-ch’en on Ode 200 phr. c.: "nimble-minded and 
specious”. Ch’en Huan takes a. to be Kt for p ’ i e n (p’jan d): "connectedly and 
leaguing together”. — Reject, see Gloss 619. a. is the proper word, with an exten¬ 
sion of meaning, c. = "nimble-minded and (changeable:) versatile”. 

253. fan (b'iio&m a) ‘each, every, common, ordinary’ etc. Kt for p’ a n (b’tvdn b) 
‘to turn round’ says Yii Sing-wu on Mo: Ts’i kuo phr. c.: "That which (turns round:) 
moves about between Heaven and Earth”; and likewise Mo: Tsie tsang, hia phr. d.: 
“The grave-mound turns about (?) in the hills”. — Reject, fan a. has its regu¬ 
lar meaning, a. = "In all that moves about between Heaven and Earth”, d. = 
"The grave-mounds are regular mountains and ridges” (cf. paragr. 214 above). 

254. fan (b’iw&m a) ‘each, every, common, ordinary’ etc. Kt for chung (t{ong b) 
‘multitude, numerous’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Ts’i wu lun phr. c. (Kt "because 
a. and b. had the same Arch final”). — Reject, c. = "How much the more are the 
ordinary ones (sc. unable to calculate)”. 

255. fan (b’jw&m a) ‘to oppose, transgress, to encounter’ Kt for f e n g ( b'{ung b) 
‘to meet with’ says Chang Ping-lin on Chuang: Ta tsung shi phr. c.: "When once 
you have (encountered:) obtained the shape of a human being”. (A similar phr. 
later in the same chapter: d.). — Reject; unnecessary, since f a n a. can be syno¬ 
nymous with f e n g b. in the sense of (to run across:) ‘to encounter’ (e.g. Tso: 
Siang 28). So the interpr. is correct without any Kt speculation. In Huai: Shu chen 
him the phr. c. is rendered e., and this variant with fan (b’iw&m f) ‘a mould’ has 
caused Yao Nai to take a. as Kt for f. (so Legge: "When the body of man comes 
from its special mould”). But Kao Yu had already realized that f. was Kt for a. 
‘to encounter’, since he defines it by g. 

Again, a. Kt for b. says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Te ch’ung fu phr. h., and Chuang: 
Ta sheng phr. i. — Reject, for the same reasons. 

256. fan (p’iiv&m a) ‘to overflow’ Kt for p’ u (p'dg b) ‘vast’ says Ma Sii-lun on 
Chuang: T’ien hia phr. c. — Reject, c. = "If you (overflowingly, extensively:) 
comprehensively love all things”. 

257. fan (b’jwdm a) ‘name of a plant’ (Shuowen, no text) Kt for f e n g (p'iung 
b) ‘bee’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Li: T’an Kung phr. c.: "As to the bees, they have 
caps”. — Reject. The ancient tradition, given by Lu Te-ming (under Li: Nei ts£) 
was that b'iw&m a. ‘plant name’ was Kt for a homophonous word b'jw&m ‘bee’; no 
reason to doubt this and read it p'jung. 

258. fang (p%wang a) ‘square’ etc. Kt for f a (pjio&p b) ‘method’ says Chu Tsiin- 
sheng on Lyii: Yung ye phr. c.: "That may be called the method (art) of goodness”, 
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and many similar phrases in the classics, often with a. explained as meaning b. by 
the commentators. Ma Sii-lun likewise says a. Kt for b. on various phrases in 
Chuang. — Reject, a. was frequently Kt for a word ‘method, rule, pattern, norm* 
but all ancient tradition has it that piwang a. then was Kt for a homophonous 
piwang ‘method’, a. was certainly never pronounced pjw&p. 

259. fang (piwang a) ‘square’ etc. Kt for chuang (df’iang b) ‘shape, appear¬ 
ance’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Ts’i wu lun phr. c.: “I venture to ask about its 
appearance”. — Reject, a. is Kt for the homophonous piwang ‘method, rule, norm, 
pattern’ (common): c. = “I venture to ask about its (pattern:) configuration”. 

260. fang (piwang a) ‘square’ etc. Kt for tang (i&ng b) ‘to be on, in, at, on’ 
says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Yang sheng chu phr. c.: “at the present time”. — Reject, 
a. is Kt for a homophonous piwang ‘just then’ (common in the Odes: fang kin = 
“just now, at present”). 

261. fang (piwang a.) ‘square’ etc. Kt for fu (piwo b) ‘to begin’ says Tuan 
Yii-ts’ai on Ode 12 phr. c., where Mao Heng said fang chl = fang yu chi* 
(d), thus: “It is the kiu-bird who first (has it, sc. the nest)”. (Chang Ping-lin has 
a similar idea: a. Kt for b. in Wen shi 5:87). — Reject. By extension of meaning 
fang a. often means ‘place’, here as a verb: “It is the kiu-bird who has its place 
in it”. 

262. fang (piwang a) ‘a kind of tree’ Kt for ping (pi&ng b) ‘handle’ says Lu Ti¬ 
ming on Yili: P’ing li phr. c.: “He turns forward the handle” (of the spoon). — 
Plausible. 

263. fang (b’iwang a) ‘dyke, to protect, to withstand’ Kt for tang (i&ng b) 
‘to have the value of, to be a match for’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 131 phr. c., 
because Cheng Hiian has explained a. by b.: “He is a match for one hundred men”. 
— Reject. This meaning of the line is correct, but fang a. is used with an exten¬ 
sion of meaning: ‘to guard against — to withstand’, see Gloss 322. 

264. f a n g (piwang a) ‘to loosen, to indulge’ etc. Kt for w a n g (miwang b) says 
Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chuang: T’ien yiin phr. c.: “You move according to the wind” 
(sc. as the wind blows). — Si-ma Piao, followed by Lu Te-ming, takes piwang a, 
falling tone, to be Kt for piwang d., rising tone, ‘to imitate, to conform to’ (common 
Kt e.g. in Li): c. = “You move imitating the wind”. Kuo K’ing-fan, better, takes 
a. in its ordinary sense: “You move, indulging the wind” (i.e. letting the wind carry 
you whereever it wants to). 
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265. f e i (p\wdr a) ‘is not’ Kt for p i (pia b) ‘that one, those’ says Yii Sing-wu 
on Mo: San pien phr. c.: “Is not that what those (who have vitality:) animate beings 
cannot attain to?”. — Reject. (Cf. our paragraph 269 on d. below). Yii Yiie proposes 
that f e i a. is a mistake and should be erased, which is convincing. 

266. f e i (pjw a) ‘is not’ Kt for w e i (gpvdr b) ‘to go against, to go away, to 
leave’ (Shuowen defines a. by b.) says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Ts’i: wu lun phr. c.: 
“Leaving that (sc. the primordial cause of our mental functions), there would be 
no I”. — Reject, f e i a. has its ordinary meaning (if it is not = but for): c. = 
“But for that (sc. the primordial cause) there would be no I”. 

267. f e i (piiwr a) ‘is not’ Kt for fan (b'iw&n b) ‘a kind of gem’ says Ch’en 
Meng-kia (K’ao ku hue pao 10 p. 92) on the Siao ch’en Chuan Yu inscr. (San tai 
ki kin wen ts’un 8: 52) phr. c., in which f e i y ii (piwdr-dip d) would be Kt for 
fan yii (b’iw&n-zio e.). In Tso: Ting 5 there is mentioned a gem called y ii - f a n 
f. Thus: “Shi T’ien fu (ordered:) conferred on the siao-ch’en Chuan a (f ei -y ii:) 
f a n - y ii gem”. — Reject. The phr. f e i - y ii d., which also occurs in a Ting 
inscr. in Sung chai ki kin t’u lu l:a, is entirely obscure. 

268. f e i (piiwr a) ‘square basket’ Kt for fen (ppvdn b) ‘to divide’ says Cheng 
Hiian on Chouli: Lin jen phr. c.: “The (distribution:) allotments of the state”. 
Already before him Cheng Chung had defined a. by b. in Chouli: Ta tsai. — Plau¬ 
sible. 

269. f e i (pjivdr a) ‘square basket’ Kt for p i (pia b) ‘that one’ says Wang Nien- 
sun (Shu wen) on various phrases e.g. Ode 149 phr. c.: “That wind whirls up”. — 
Reject. Refuted in detail in Gloss 357. In c., as often, a. serves for f e i (pwdr k) 
‘not’: “It is not that the wind whirls up”. The Kt idea a. for b., however, was quite 
ancient. It originated in connection with Ode 215 phr. d., which in Tso: Siang 
57 is quoted e., on which Tu Yii: a. = b.; Kung-yang also has an entry a. = b. 
But d. and e. are, in fact, two versions representing different text traditions: d. = 
“They associate without being haughty”; e. = “They are not rude, not haughty”. 

Again, Ode 222 phr. f. is in Sim: K’iian hue quoted g., and Yang Liang says a. 
is Kt for b.; but Wang Yin-chi, on the contrary (Tsa chi) says that b. is Kt for a. 
Neither is true, f. and g. were different traditions: f. “They associate without 
being remiss (impolite)”; g. = “They are not rude, not remiss” (Gloss 357). 

Again, on Shu: Tsiu kao phr. h. Yii Sing-wu says f e i (piunr i) ‘lath’ is Kt for 
pi b., t s ’ u (j) being “a particle”: “Those princes of states”. — Reject, f e i (p\unr 
i) is Kt for fei (p{wdr k) ‘not’, thus: “The (not gone =) still living princes of states”, 
see Gloss 1674. 

270. fei (p'ivmr a) ‘name of a plant’ etc. Kt for p’ i (p’ia b) ‘cape, mantle’ says 
Yii Sing-wu on Siin: Li lun phr. c.: “In order to resemble a mantle or a curtain”. 
— Reject. The word b. is not attested earlier than in Fang-yen. The context shows 
that fei-wei is a binome. Yang Liang takes a. as Kt for fei (pjuw d) ‘door 
leaf’: c. = “In order to resemble a door curtain”. This seems plausible. 

271. f e i (b’iivdr a) ‘calf of leg’ Kt for p i (6’iar b) ‘name of a plant’, in its turn 
serving for p i (pidr c) ‘to cover, protect’ says Cheng Hiian on Ode 167 phr. d.: 
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“They (sc. the horses) are what the common soldiers make a protection”. — Reject, 
see Gloss 432. d. = ’’They are what the common soldiers are (legging =) following 
on foot”. 

272. f ei (pium a) ‘to fly’ Kt for f ei (p'iwdr b) ‘ornate’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng 
on Chouli: Tsi jen phr. c.: “Those (animals) with motly colours”, c. was the “old 
version” adduced by Cheng Chung, the orthodox version running d. That both a. 
and f e i (prwdr e) ‘not’ were Kt for b. was Lu Te-ming’s opinion, since he indicates 
p’-, and probably it was already Cheng Hiian’s, since he defines e. by f. — Plausible. 

273. f e i (piwdd a) ‘to cast aside’ Kt for f u (b'imt b) ‘great’ says Tuan Yii-ts’ai 
on Ode 204 phr. c.: “Greatly they destroy and damage (them)”. — The meaning 
‘great’ for a. is well attested in several texts (see Gloss 640), but a. need not be Kt 
for b. and read b'iwdt. The early tradition was that p{wad a. ‘to cast aside’ was Kt 
for a word meaning ‘great’ and read either f e i (piwad) or f a (piwdt); this is 
recorded by Lu Te-ming and is plausible. 

274. f e i (ppv&d a) ‘to cast aside’ Kt for f a ( p{wdp b) ‘law, norm’ etc. says Yii 
Sing-wu on Sun: Yi ping phr. c.: “Not to desire what is t s i a n g favourable, and 
hate the law”. — Reject. Yii refers to the proposed cases of b. serving for a., which, 
however, have been refuted (see our paragr. 248 on b. above). Wang Sien-k’ien 
convincingly: c. = “If you do not, when desiring (something) grasp it, and, when 
hating it reject it”. 

275. f e i (piwdd a) ‘to cast aside’ Kt for p a {b'w&t b) ‘to pull out’ says Ma Sii- 
lun on Chuang: T’ien tao phr. c.; acc. to Ma, the p u should be expunged and c. 
(= pa k’iung min) would mean: “I rescue the destitute people”. — Highly 
arbitrary. The meaning of c. is clear: “I do not neglect the destitute people”. 

276. f e i (p'ivwd a) ‘to squander’ Kt for p o, p e i ( 1 b'wdt , b'wdd b) ‘perverse, silly’ 
says Wang Yin-chi (Shu wen) on Li: Tsi yi phr. c.: “The mouth is perverse and 
prolix”. This is because Cheng Hiian registers a text version having d., and, on 
the other hand, Mo: Lu wen has a phr. e.: “Is not that silly?” and later on in the 
same chapter phr. f. — Plausible. In phr. c. f e i a. could still have its original 
meaning: “The mouth is (squandering =) loquacius”; but hardly in phr. f. Wang 
(followed by Sun Yi-jang) is probably right. 
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277. fen (b'jwdn a) ‘big’ Kt for pan (pwan b) ‘to distribute* says Cheng Chung 
on Chouli: Ta tsai phr. c.: “The norms for distributions**. Cheng Hiian says the 
same on Li: Ming t’ang wei phr. d.: “He distributes the (norms for the) measures”. 
— Plausible. 

Again, a. is said to be Kt for b. by Chao K’i on Meng: Liang Huei wang, shang 
phr. e.: “Those with a (distributed =) partially white hair**. But in Li: Tsi yi we 
find the same phr. written f., this pan (pwan g) meaning ‘variegated, motley*, 
and this is evidently the true form: “Those with motley white (hair)’*, a. in phr. e. 
being Kt for this g. (Tuan Yii-ts’ai has the curious idea that b’iwdn a. is here Kt 
for p i [pieg h] ‘the hair half white*; this is a Shuowen word unknown from texts). 

Again, fen (b'jwdn a) occurs with its proper meaning ‘big’ in Ode 221 phr. i. 
“Big are their (sc. the fishes’) heads”, and the same word occurs written fen (b'iwon 
j) in Ode 242 phr. k. “Big drums” and wr. fen (b'{wdn 1) in Ode 233 phr. m.: “The 
ewes have big heads” (j. and 1. being Kt for a.). But in two of these cases Yu 
Sing-wu would take the b’iwdn to be Kt for pwan g. “motley”: i. = “Motley are 
their (the fishes’) heads”; m. = “The ewes have motley heads”. This is arbitrary 
and unnecessary. The meaning ‘big’ is well confirmed. The char. 1. serves for ‘to 
swell up’ in Tso, for ‘tumulus’ (a “swelling” of the earth) in Li etc. 

Again, fen (b’iwdn a.) is Kt for fen (piwdn n) ‘to overthrow’ says Yli Sing-wu 
on Shu: Lo kao phr. o.: “If you, youngster, overthrow (things)”. — Refuted in 
Gloss 1766. Here, as often, a. is Kt for b. ‘to distribute, rank’: o. = “Now you 
youngster are (ranked =) put in your proper rank (as king)”. 

278. fen (p’iwdn a) ‘fragrant’ Kt for fen (b’\wdn b) *a tumulus, swelling, big’ 
says Yin Chi-chang on Kuan: Ti yuan phr. c.: “Swelling up, if moistened, as if it 
were heaped-up earth”. — Plausible. 

279. fen (p’{wdn a) ‘mixed’ Kt for pin (pjdn b) (a place name) says Cheng 
Chung on Chouli: Si ki yen phr. c. — It is quite obscure what he meant by that; 
The phr. c. recurs in Shu: Ku ming and has been interpr. in various ways, discussed 
in Gloss 1990. The conclusion there is: c. = “ample border (on the mat)”. 

280. fen (p’iwdn a) ‘mixed, confused’ Kt for h ii n (%{wdn b) ‘smoke* etc. says 
Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Chi pei yu phr. c.: (In death, when the soul leaves the body) 
“it is smoke-like”. — Reject. The reason for Ma’s speculation is amusing. On the 
phr. c. Kuo Siang comments: c. = d., in which pien-hua ‘changing* refers 
to a. and yen y ii n e. refers to f., e. meaning ‘smoke’, Ma has applied this sense 
to both fen and yuan in c. It is, however, doubtful whether Kuo Siang ever 
took f. (Lu Te-ming: • jw&n) to be Kt for 'iwzn ‘smoke’, since certain early versions 
(ap. Lu) render Kuo’s comm, as g. inst. of e. It is thus safest to take c. to mean: 
“It is mixed up, it is confused”. 

281. fen (p’pvm a) ‘anger, angry* Kt for pen (pwdn b) ‘to rush’ says Ma Su- 
lun on Chuang: Ta sheng phr. c.: “When the rushing (breath:) outburst is (scat¬ 
tered:) exhausted”. — Unnecessary. That fen a. has its ordinary meaning here 
is proved by the following lines where this ‘anger’ (here: d.) is further described, 
c. = “When the (breath:) outburst of anger and pent-up feelings are (scattered:) 
exhausted”. 
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282. fen (b'iwdn a) 'hemp’ Kt for fan (b'iwdn b) 'an aquatic grass’ says Cheng 
Hiian on Chouli: Kin kii phr. c.: “A cover made of the fan grass”. — The word 
fan b. is not attested in pre-Han texts. Since there is a word fen (b’iwdn d) 
‘hemp seed’ well-known from the Li, Lu Te-ming concluded that a. is equal to the 
homophonous d.; and, curiously, he says that b. should likewise be read like d., 
which would make Cheng’s gloss meaningless. As to a., however, Lu is certainly 
right, c. = “A cover made of hemp stuff”. 

283. fen (b'\wdn a) ‘hemp’ Kt for wen (m{wdn b.) ‘to confuse’ says Chu Tsiin- 
sheng on Tso: Yin 4 phr. c. “To try to put silk in order but (only) revel it”. — 
Unnecessary. The meaning is the same, but a., which has both readings b’iwdn 
and p’iivdn in the sense of ‘to confuse’, is id. with fen (p'iwdn d) ‘to mix, confuse’ 
in the latter case, a variant of the same stem in the former. Lu Te-ming reads it 
Viwm here in Tso, phr. c., but p'{w9n in Shu: Lii hing phr. e. In Mo: T’ien chi, 
hia phr. f. “to confuse black and white” Sim Yi-jang rightly says that fen (b'ivrm 
i) ‘hemp-seed; well-set (fruit)’ is Kt for a. ‘to confuse’. 

284. fen (b'iwdn a) ‘tumulus, to swell up, great’ etc. Kt for wen (mjwdn b) 
‘literary document’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Tso: Chao 12 phr. c., which was the 
name of some ancient and venerable documents. — Unnecessary. The word-stem 
b'iwdn ‘great’, written d., is well attested and c. simply means: “The three great 
ones”. 

285. fen (b y {wdn a) ‘to bum’ Kt for fen (p%wdn b) ‘to overthrow’says Fu K’ien 
on Tso: Siang 24 phr. c.: (The elephant has its teeth and) “thereby (overthrows:) 
destroys his body”. That this was Fu’s idea follows from his definition: a. = d. ‘to 
overthrow’. — Plausible. 

Again, a. Kt for b. says Wen Yi-to on Yi: Lii phr. e.: “The bird (overthrows:) 
destroys its nest”. Convincing, since it is difficult to see how a bird could “bum” 
its nest. Yet it entails that a phr. a few lines earlier: Yi: Lii phr. f, should mean: 
“The traveller (overthrows:) destroys his lodging-house” inst. of the generally 
admitted: “The traveller bums his lodging-house” — a less convincing Kt case. 

286. f eng (b'\ung a) ‘to meet’ Kt for f eng (p 9 %6ng b) ‘abundant, great’ says 
Wang Yin-chi on Shu: Hung fan phr. c.: “Your sons and grandsons will be great”. 
— Refuted in Gloss 1554. The meaning of the phr. is, however, correctly given, a. 
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being frequently Kt for a word meaning ‘great* for documentation see Glosses 
1074 and 1554) and it is probably cognate to a word f e n g (piling) written (by 
Kt) d.; but when Wang Yin-chi says that a. and b. anciently “had the same sound”, 
he is mistaken. 

Yu Yiie (K’iin king) furthermore proposes that in Li: Nei tse phr. f. feng 
(b'iung e.) ‘to sew, a seam’ is Kt for p’i&ng b.: “One (makes great:) enlarges the 
hem so as to (double:) be twice as long as (the line at) the waist”. — Reject, f. = 
“The sewn (i.e. hemmed) lower border is twice the length of (the line at) the waist”. 

It should be added that when f e n g ( pjung d) ‘tumulus’ is used as Kt for the 
word meaning ‘great’ (as mentioned above, e.g. Ode 305, and Tso: Chao 28) Chu 
Tsiin-sheng again believes that this d. is Kt for and should be read like p'j&ng b. 
— To be rejected: pjung d. was employed for a homophonous pjung ‘great’, in 
accordance with the ancient tradition. 

287. f e n g (b'iung a) ‘to meet’ Kt for ping (pjlng b) ‘to combine two things, 
likewise’ etc. says Yii Yiie on Shu: Kin t’eng, Kin-wen version phr. c.: “They like¬ 
wise found this auspicious”; this because the Ku-wen version runs d. — Reject, 
see Gloss 1575. c. = “They greatly found this auspicious”. For a. = ‘great’ see the 
preceding paragraph. 

288. f eng (piung a) ‘tumulus’ Kt for p i e n (piam b) ‘to lower (a coffin) into 
the grave’ says Cheng Htian in Li: T’an Kung phr. c.: “After the lowering (of the 
coffin) there were the condolences”, and consequently Lu Te-ming reads a. here 
not piung but pjam (like b). Yii Fan says the same on Yi: Hi ts’i. — All later writers 
have accepted this Han-time idea, though it is phonetically unconvincing. Now, 
there exists a word peng (pdng d) ‘to lower (a coffin) in the grave’ (Tso: Chao 12) 
and it is obvious that when pjung a. is used in this sense it is a Kt for this pdng d. 
and not for piam b. But the Chinese philologists would A tout prix identify all these 
words, and therefore both Lu Fa-yen (Ts’ie-yiin) and Lu Te-ming (Sh'i-wen) give 
for p i e n (piam b) an alternative reading, Anc. pong, id. with that of d. — To 
sum up: There were two synonymous words meaning ‘to lower (the coffin) into 
the grave’. One was p i e n (piam b), which occurs for instance in Chouli: Ta p’u. 
The other was peng (pdng d), which occurs in Tso: Chao 12. In a great many 
other texts, particularly in the Li, the feng (piung a) was used as Kt for this d, 
and should, in such cases, be read pong but certainly not piam (my Gram. Serica 
paragr. 641 and 1197 should be corrected in this sense). 

289. feng (p’jdng) ‘ample’ Kt for feng (p'iung b) ‘point of weapon’says Chang 
Ping-lin on Kuan: Ts’i ch’en ts’i ch’u phr. c.: “The punishments are made severe 
and become (piercing:) hurtful”. — Unnecessary, c. = “The punishments are made 
severe and become (too) ample”. 

290. f o u (pjug a) ‘to soar’ (Lii), from earliest times used as Kt for f o u (pjug) 
‘not’ (passim), for p i (pidg b) ‘bad’ (Sun) and for p’ i (p'jdg c) ‘great’ (Shi) (the 
same char, subsequently applied to another word pwdt ‘not’), is frequently enlarged 
into f o u (pjUg d), used both for pjug a. ‘not’ (Shi), for pjdg b. ‘bad’ (Shi) and for 
a word pi (b'idg) ‘to obstruct’ (Yi), see Glosses 612, 759, 1021, 1243, 1894, 1896, 
with full documentation. 
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f o u (p{ug a) Kt for f u (piu e) ‘calyx of a flower’ says Cheng Hiian on Ode 
163 phr. f.: “The calyxes are brilliant”, adding that “anciently a. and e. had the 
same sound”. — Refuted in Gloss 410. a. is here, as often, Kt for c.: f. = “(The 
flowers) in a sudden outburst become ample and brilliant”. 

Again, f o u (pi ug a) is Kt for p e i (b'idg g) ‘to prepare, to guard’, and f o u 
(piug d) is Kt for pi (ppg b), ‘the border districts’ says Yang Shu-ta (Kin wen 
shuo p. 136) on the Shou kung Tsun inscr. phr. h.: “to guard the frontier”. — 
Ingenious, but bold and uncertain. 

Again, f o u (piug d) Kt for p e i (pdk i) ‘to turn the back on’ says Chu Tsiin- 
sheng on Tso: Siian 12 phr. j (quotation from Yi: Kua 7): “If they are contrary to 
what is good, it is inauspicious”. — Reject. Tu Yli, better, takes f o u d. with its 
common meaning ‘not’: “If they are not good, it is inauspicious”. 

291. f o u (b'idg a) ‘to float, fickle, frivolous’ etc. Kt for f u (b'iwzt b) ‘to resist, 
oppose’ says Yii Yiie on Shu: P’an Keng phr. c.: “They did not act contrary to the 
times of Heaven”. — Reject, refuted in Gloss 1447. c. = “They were not frivolous 
in regard to the times of Heaven” (the epochs of natural disasters). 

Again, f o u (b'idg a) Kt for a word p i a o (pjog) ‘ample’ (in Ode 223 written 
with d: e) says Ch’en Huan on Ode 262 phr. f.: “The warriors were (ample:) numer¬ 
ous”. — Refuted in Gloss 1035. f. = “The warriors form a mighty flow”. 

Again, f o u (b'idg a) Kt for f a (b'\wdt g) ‘to punish’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on 
Li: T’ou hu phr. h.: Those who behave thus are punished” (sc. have to drink a cup 
as punishment in the game), f o u was already defined as meaning f a by Cheng 
Hiian, but Chu confirms this by stating that they were “alike but for one sound” 
(yi sheng chi chuan). — Reject. Wang Fu-chi (followed by Ho Yi-hang): “For 
those who behave thus, a (flowing:) brimful” (cup of punishment). 

292. f o u (b'%6g a) ‘to steam, to heat’ Kt for p’ao (b'dg b) ‘kitchen’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng (followed by Sun Yi-jang) on Lii: Pen wei phr. c.: “the cook”, who for 
instance in Mo: Shang hien, chung is called d. — We have two closely cognate 
words f o u (b'{6g a) ‘to heat’ and p’ao (b'dg e) ‘to roast’. The word p’ao (b'dg 
b) ‘kitchen’ is clearly etym. id. with e. (“the roasting room”). It is not at all sure 
that fou-jen c. should be read p’ao -jen d., nor vice versa. Both give the 
meaning of the one who heats food, and the two expressions may have been used 
concurrently. 
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293. f u (piwo a) 'man’ Kt for y a (ngd b) 'tooth’ says Kuo Mo-jo on the Klin 
fu Kuei inscr. phr. c. Kuo thinks that this Kiin-fu was id. with the Klin Ya d., 
si-t’u in Mu Wang’s reign; this because piwo and ngd “belonged to the same final 
class’^!). — Reject. Kiin-fu was probably a title. 

294. f u (b'{wo a) ‘to support’ Kt for p’ u (b 9 wo b) 'to crawl’ says Lu TS-ming 

on Li: T’an Kung phr. c. Lu says: read either in the regular way of these characters 
(which gives Arch, b 9 {wo-b 9 iuk) or b 9 uo-b 9 dk, which latter corresponds to d. Thus 
Lu (alternatively) takes c. as Kt for the phonetically similar d. — This raises an 
important question. There exist, in the Arch, texts, a number of binomes with a 
great variation in their constituent parts. The present one, 'to crawl’, occurs as d. 
b 9 uo-b 9 dk (Mao Shi), c. (Lu and Ts’i Shi), e. b 9 wo-b 9 {uk (Tso Chao 13), 

f. b 9 \wo-b 9 iuk (Tso: Chao 21), g. b 9 vx>-b 9 {uk (Kuo ts’e: Ts’in). It would, in point of 
principle, be quite erroneous to state that the Arch, reading of the binome was only 
one of these alternatives, e.g. b 9 wo-b 9 dk , and that all the others were Kt for this and 
should, in spite of the divergences in characters, all be read b 9 wo-b 9 dk. On the con¬ 
trary, this was evidently a binome which appeared with a considerable latitude of 
sound variation in the Arch, language: b 9 wo-b 9 dk: b 9 {wo-b 9 iuk etc. existed side by 
side and we must beware of drawing any Kt conclusions in cases like this. There 
are quite a number of binomes with such alternative readings: 'to dance’ was 
b 9 w&-8& and b'wdrsd and b 9 wdnsd (Gloss 334); ‘to linger, hesitate’ was d 9 \jbg-d 9 iu 
and d 9 $k-d 9 iuk etc. (Gloss 116); ‘relaxed’ was Vw&n-giw&n and b 9 wdn-g 9 wdn and 
p 9 wdn-j(wdn (Gloss 832). 

295. f u (b 9 {wo a) ‘to support’ Kt for f u (pl{wo b) 'breadth of four fingers’ says 
Lu Te-ming on Li: T’ou hu, where a. has this meaning; b. occurs with the same 
meaning in Kung-yang Hi: 31. That Lu means that a. was Kt for b. and not vice 
versa appears from his readings. He says a. Anc. pin (Arch. piwo) inst. of its ordi¬ 
nary Anc. b 9 ju (Arch. b’iivo), and b. Anc. p\u (Arch, pliwo). Thus really a piwo for 
a pliwo. — Plausible. 

296. f u (piwo a) ‘great’ etc. Kt for f u (p 9 {vx> b) 'to play (an instrument)’ says 
Kuo Mo-jo on the K’uang Fu inscr. phr. c.: “(K’uang) played the Elephant dance” 
(earlier in the inscr. called d.). — Plausible. 

297. f u (piwo a) ‘great’ Kt for h u (%{wo b) ‘ceremonial cap’ says Chu Tsiin- 
sheng on Yili: Shi kuan li phr. c. “The (cap called) chang-fu was the way of 
the Yin (dynasty)”; this because immediately after, the same passage has d. — 
Reject. The context clearly shows that chang-fu and h ii were different 
objects. 

298. f u (b 9 iwo a) 'protecting board, to protect’ Kt for w u (miu b) ‘to insult’ 
says Chu Yu-tseng on Yi Chou shu: Yiin wen phr. c.: “Among youngsters and 
grown-up men there were none who insulted or opposed (the rulers)”. — Reject, 
a. is rather Kt for p’ u, f u (p’tvo, p 9 \wo d) ‘suffering*, here taken in the causative: 
‘to cause suffering, to harass’ (see Gloss 1037): “There were none who harassed or 
opposed (their rulers)”. 

299. f u (piwo a) ‘a kind of ritual vessel’ Kt for f u (pliwo b) ‘skin’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on Yi: Kua 23 phr. c., which is King Fang’s text version (ap. Lu Te- 
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ming), the orthodox version being d. “The bed is destroyed (along with:) up to the 
skin”. — Plausible. Wang K’ai-yun proposes that “skin” here means the cover of 
the bed, but the traditional idea that it means the skin of the occupant is confirmed 
by a parallel in Kua 43. In any case a. makes no sense and must be a Kt. 

300. fu p’u (i b'{wo , b’wo a) ‘to crawl’ Kt for f u (b’jwo b) ‘to support* says Liu 
Sin-yuan (K*i ku shi) on the Ta Yu Ting inscr. phr. c. which would be equal to d.: 
“He supported and aided (the regions of) the four quarters**. — Wang Kuo-wei 
reminds of Shu: Kin t’eng phr. e. (orthodox version) and says that a. is Kt for f u 
(p'\wo f) ‘extensive, wide*. Kuo Mo-jo has accepted this, taking c. in the inscr. to 
be Kt for e. But, in fact, the y u (g) is only a Kt for the homophonous y u (h) 
(Yu Yue, Wang] Kuo-wei, see Gloss 1572). Thus our inscr. c. is simply equal to the 
emended Shu phr. i: “He extensively possessed the (regions of the) four quarters”. 

a. Kt for f. is more convincing than a. for b., since a. and f. belong to the same Hs 
series. — When Yang Shu-ta (Kin wen shuo 62) proposes that the f u (p’iivo f) 
of the Shu phr. e. is Kt for f u (p’iwo j) ‘to soothe, pacify*, this is an unnecessary 
loan speculation. 

301. f u ( p’iwo a) ‘to extend, extensively* Kt for f u (p’iug b) ‘to trust* says Kuo 
Mo-jo on the Shu Yi Chung inscr. phr. c.: “I have trusted your heart*’. — Reject. 
The same inscr. has a. in three more phrases: d., e., f., and here a., if taken to mean 

b. , makes no sense. It would seem more natural to take p’iwo a. to be Kt for f u 
(p’iwo g) ‘to soothe, pacify*. This inscr., however, is known only throug the Po ku 
t*u, and the reproduction of it cannot be relied on. 

302. f u (b’iwo a) ‘to attach, apply, arrive at* Kt for f u (6*|t4 b) ‘to adhere to’ 
says Lu Te-ming on Ode 224 phr. c.: “It touches Heaven”. The idea a. Ktfor b. was 
already advanced by Fu K’ien in comm, on Han shu: Kao ti ki. — Reject. A word 
f u (p{wo) ‘to assist’ (likewise written a.) (Shi etc.) and our f u (b’iwo a) ‘to attach’ 
are two aspects of the same word stem (p{wo = the one attached, the assistant), 
and b’iwo a. is not identical with but only cognate to b'ju b. Thus c. = “It reaches 
Heaven”. 

303. f u (b’iwo a) ‘to attach, apply* etc. Kt for f u (piu b) ‘to furnish’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on Chouli: Tsiang jen phr. c.: “One can furnish the work of a crowd 
(of workmen)”. Sun Yi-jang instead proposes that a. is Kt for f u (p'iwo d.) c to 
spread out* which, by extension, would mean ‘to furnish*. Very far-fetched. — 
a. itself, without Kt, is well attested (Tso etc.) in the sense of ‘to apply*. Thus c.: 
“One can apply the work of a crowd (of workmen).” 
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304. f u (i b'iwo a) ‘to attach, apply* etc. Kt for f u (b'iu b) ‘a tally* says Cheng 
Ta-fu on Chouli: Siao tsai phr. c.: “He decides about debts by aid of the (tallies:) 
deeds”. — This is tempting but unnecessary. Cheng Hiian retains a. with its. com¬ 
mon meaning ‘to attach’ (= d.): “He decides about debts by aid of the attached 
halves’* (the two tallies, kept by the two parties, giving details of loan terms etc., 
attached to the principal document). 

305. f u (piwo a) ‘to assist, assistant’ Kt for f u (p'i&g b) ‘aid, assistant’ says Chu 
Tsun-sheng on Ode 259 phr. c.: “The King charged the (assistant manager =) 
premier”, this because Cheng Hiian has explained f u - y ii as = “the prime 
minister”. — Reject, a. has two readings (two aspects of the same word stem, see 
under 302 above): b'iwo ‘to attach, apply’ and piwo ‘(to be attached = ) to be 
assistant’, cf. Gloss 1011. 

306. f u (piwo a) ‘to tax’ etc. Kt for f u (p'iwo b) ‘to extend, extensively’ in Tso: 
Hi 27 phr. c., which is a quotation from Shu: Kao Yao mo phr. d.: “Extensively 
they make reports”, see Gloss 1328. 

Again a. Kt for f u (p'iwo e., same word as b.) says Chu Tsun-sheng on Ode 
260 phr. f.: “He causes the bright decree to be promulgated” and g.: “Promulgate 
the government abroad”. Indeed, as pointed out by Yang Shu-ta, in the Mao Kung 
Ting inscr. we find the phrases h. and i. — Plausible. Thus, in the Ode phr. f. our 
a. should really be read p'iwo, not piwo. 

On the other hand, when Chu says that a. is Kt for b. in Kyii: Tsin yii phr. j.: 
“to give offices” (Wei Chao: a. = k.) and in Lii: Fen chi phr. 1.: (he took out weapons 
from the arsenal and) “gave them to the people” (Kao Yu: a. = m.; this phr. 
balancing another, n., in the preceding line), it is less convincing, a. may well have 
its proper reading here: pjwo. The word stem has a fundamental sense of ‘to deliver’; 
(to cause, to deliver =) ‘to tax’, (the things delivered = ) ‘tax’, (to deliver to =) 
‘to give*. Cf. ch’eng o. and feng p., each of which means both ‘to receive’ 
and ‘to give* (the fundamental sense being ‘to hand over’). 

307. f u (b’iu a) in the phr. f u -1 o u b. ‘a hillock’ is Hii Shen’s version of a phr. 
in Tso: Siang 24, the orthodox version having pou-lou c. Lu Te-ming reads d. 
6 ’gtt, i.e. Arch. b'dg. — a. is not Kt for d., but the binome existed in two variants: 
b 9 %u-lu and b’dg-lu, cf. the discussion under e. in paragr. 294 above. 

308. f u (b'{u a) ‘to adjoin a recently dead in the sacrifices to an earlier generation’ 
Kt for p e i (b’idg b) ‘complete’ says Cheng Hiian on Li: Tseng tsi wen phr. c.: 
“To one prematurely dead there is not made a complete sacrifice”. — Reject, 
c. = “One prematurely dead is not adjoined (in sacrifices to earlier generations)”. 

309. f u (p’iug a) ‘to trust’ etc. Kt for f u (p{u b) ‘to give’ says Chu Tsun-sheng 
on Shu: Kao Tsung jung ji, where the Ku-wen version had c., but the Kin-wen 
version had d.: “Heaven has given its grant of life”. — Reject, a. is not Kt for b.; 
the two versions represent different text tradition, c. = “Heaven has truly granted 
life”; d. means as stated above, See Gloss 1491. 

Again, Sun Sing-yen says a. is Kt for b. in Shu: Kiin Shi phr. e.: “Forever endowed 
with felicity”. — Reject, e. = “For all future one trusts in one’s felicity”, see Gloss 
1859. 
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In the instance c. above, Ts’ai Ch’en had explained that a. 'to trust’ has the 
meaning of f u (b’iu f) ‘a tally*, thus “Heaven has given evidence and m i n g given 
orders*’; refuted in Gloss 1859. But Chang Ping-lin (Wen shi 7) proposes that when 

a. (first meaning of the graph being ‘to hatch’) is employed in the sense of ‘to trust’, 
it is really Kt for f u f. ‘tally*. A curious idea. 

310. f u (p'rag a) ‘to hatch; to trust, sincere’ etc. Kt for wu (m%ug b) ‘to hurry 
about’ says Chu Tsun-sheng on Yi: Kua 44 phr. c. “The lean pig hurries about and 
jumps about”. This is because Wang Pi had said d.: f u a. is equal to w u (m\ug 
e) ‘to apply oneself’ here meaning f. Chu thinks e. here stands for the homophonous 

b. — Possible but unlikely. Fu a. may here be taken adverbially: c. = “The lean 
pig truly jumps about”. 

311. fu (p’iug a) ‘prisoner of war’ Kt for pao (p6g b) ‘precious thing’ says 
Tuan Yii-ts’ai on Ch’un ts’iu: Chuang 6 phr. c.: “Men from Ts’i came and presented 
the treasures from Wei”. Both Tso, Kung-yang and Ku-liang read d., and Tu Yii 
concludes that a. of the Ch’un ts’iu text is wrong for b.; Tuan, instead, says Kt. 
— Unnecessary. The two versions may represent different text traditions. As pointed 
out by Legge, a. may by extension of meaning be = ‘spoils, booty’, c.: “Men from 
Ts’i came and presented the spoils from Wei”, d.: “the treasures from Wei”. 

312. f u (b'iSg a) ‘drumstick* Kt for f u (p'iu b) ‘raft’ says Tuan Yii-ts’ai, followed 
by Liu Pao-nan, on Lun: Kung-ye Ch’ang phr. c.: “I will mount a raft and float about 
on the sea”, b. ‘raft’ is attested in Kyii: Ts’i yii. — Unlikely. The final -g in a. 
makes it natural to pose an Arch, p'iug ‘raft’, for which a. is Kt. 

313. f u (pjwdt a) ‘not’ Kt for f u, f e i (p’iwdt, piwdd b) ‘to expel noxious influ¬ 
ences’ says Cheng Hiian on Ode 245 phr. c.: “(in order to eliminate her having 
no child =) that she might no longer be childless”. — Mao Heng had defined a. 
here as = d., and Lu Te-ming thinks that Mao then took a. as Kt for f u ( p'jivdt e) 
‘to brush off, wipe off’. The two expl. come to the same, for the tradition was, as 
stated above, that b. should be read both p'iwvt (then with Lu Te-ming id. with 
e. ‘to brush off’ = ‘to expel’) and pjtodd (then with Lu id. with f e i [piwdd f] ‘to 
throw away’ = ‘to expel’). Ts’ie-yun likewise gives both readings for b. This shows 
that to the Suei-T’ang scholars the original reading of b. was unknown and they 
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have supplied readings for this word acc. to the etymological theories just described, 
— Probably p{wdt a. ‘not’ in phr. c. was simply used as a verb: “in order to (negate, 
nullify:) eliminate her having no child”. 

314. f u (b'\wdt a) 'great; to oppose’ etc. Kt for p i (b 9 %St b) 'to assist’ says Cheng 
Huan on Ode 288 phr. c.: “Assist me in shouldering the burden”. — Unnecessary, 
see Gloss 847. c. = “Great is that burden on my shoulder”. 

In Yi: Kua 27 phr. d.: “Contrary to what is proper” the TsI-hia chuan ap. Lu 
Te-ming read e. and says that f u (p\wdt f) 'not’ means b. (thus being Kt for it), 
but this makes poor sense. 

315. f u (b 9 jvnt a) 'great; to oppose’ etc. Kt for po (b 9 ivdt b) ‘abrupt, suddenly’ 
says Yang Liang on Sim: Fei shi er tsi phr. c.: “All of a sudden the regulating of 
the customs of the world started”. — Unnecessary, a. has its ordinary meaning: 
“Grandly the regulating etc.”. 

316. f u (p'fWdt a) 'to brush off, beat off’, often Kt for f u (i b 9 \wdt b) ‘to oppose’ 
(a word to which it is cognate) is Kt for p i (b 9 $t c) ‘to assist’ says Yang Liang 
on Sim: Ch’en tao phr. d.: (A minister who dares go against a wicked ruler’s orders, 
corrects him and reestablishes the state) ’’one calls him a (true) assistant”. — 
Unnecessary, c. = “one calls him a (true) opponent”. 

Again, on Meng: Kao tsi, hia phr. e. Chao K’i glosses a. as meaning 'to assist’, 
evidently taking it to be Kt for c. “If at home (the prince) has not law-observing 
dignitaries and assisting henchmen”. — This is tempting (accepted in Grammata 
Serica) but not conclusive. Kia Yi: Pao fu has fully paraphrased the expression, 
giving a. its ordinary meaning of ‘to oppose’ = ‘to remonstrate’; thus: “If at home 
(the prince) has not (law-giving:) correcting dignitaries and remonstrating hench¬ 
men”. This makes the best sense, without tampering with the transmitted Meng 
text through a Kt speculation. 

Again, on Mo: Keng chu phr. f. Yii Sing-wu says a. Kt for c.: “Why should I 
desist from helping that which pains me “etc. — Unnecessary, f. = “Why should 
I desist from (brushing off:) resisting that which pains me (i.e. my own suffering) 
but (brush off:) resist that which does not pain me (i.e. the suffering of others)”. 

317. f u (p'iwdt a) ‘to brush off, beat off’ in Ta Tai: Wen Wang kuan jen phr. b.: 
“The mien of anger is abruptly-changing (flushing) and insulting” is evidently a Kt 
(within the same Hs series) for c. in Meng: Kung-sun Ch’ou, shang phr. d.: “Tseng 
Si abruptly-changing (flushing) was displeased”. This c., however, in Ts’ie-yiin has 
two readings; fu (p’iivdt) and po (b'wdt). The latter reminds of the fact that we have 
a kindred word p o (b'wdt e) ‘abrupt, suddenly*, e.g. Meng: Wan Chang, hia phr. f.: 
“The King abruptly-changing (flushing) changed colour”. Evidently Lu Fa-yen 
took c. to be a word appearing under two aspects of the same stem: p’iu&t and 
b 9 wdt , the latter id. with e. 

Again, in Ode 241 phr. g. the word f u (p'iwdt h) 'shrubby’, which is often Kt 
for a word f u (piwdt) ‘large’ (cognate to f u b 9 {wdt i. ‘large’, see Gloss 847), recurs 
in Kuang-ya as j.; but the e. here is not defined as ‘abrupt’ but as k. ‘ample’, which 
shows that b 9 wdt e. was Kt for piivdt h. ‘large’ in some ancient Shi school: g. = “The 
approaches and knockers were large”. 
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Again, f u (p’fWdt h) ‘shrubby’ is Kt for p o (b'wdt e) ‘abrupt’ says Ts’uei Chuan 
(ap. Lu T6-ming) on Chuang: Jen kien shi phr. 1.: “The breath comes (abruptly:) 
in spasms”. — Plausible. 

318. f u (p’iu&t a) ‘to brush off, beat off’ Kt for p a (b'wdt b) ‘to pull out’ says 
Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: T’ien yiin phr. c. — This makes poor sense. The text describes 
the wind: c. = “Who (is it that) passive and without action makes that (sc. the 
wind) brush along”. The meaning p’ i - f u (here causative: ‘to cause to p’ i - f u) 
is clear: p’ i means ‘to disperse’ (e.g. in Tso); f u ‘to brush’. 

319. f u (b 9 jdk a) ‘to return’ Kt for f u (b'{uk b) ‘to lie down, hidden’ etc. says 
Chang Ping-lin on Chuang: Yu yen phr. c. — The traditional interpr. takes f u a. 
as a verb: “(Man) receives his mental powers from the Great Boot, and (bringing 
back:) restoring this intelligence he lives”. Chang, however, adduced Ch’u Shao-sun 
(Shi ki: Kuei ts’e chuan) who speaks of a magical root f u -1 i n g d., properly 
“the deeply hidden divine thing”, later on well known as a medicine. He believes 
that the f u -1 i n g c. in the Chuang text, stands for this. — Ingenious but un¬ 
convincing. d. is only attested some four centuries later than Chuang, and the 
philosophical context clearly decides in favour of the traditional interpretation 
without any Kt. 

320. f u (pidk a) ‘belly; to embrace’ Kt for f u (p'mg b) ‘to hatch’ says Wen Yi-to 
on Ch’u ts’i: T’ien wen phr. c.: “The lord Yii (was hatched by:) was bom by Kun”. 
One text version had d. inst. of a., evidently an inferior version, see Conrady, T’ien- 
wen p. 192. — Reject. With Maspero, f u a. is here a verb: c. = “The lord Yii 
(bellied with =) was in the belly of Kun”. 

321. f u (b’iuk a) ‘to lie down, hidden’ etc. Kt for p a o ( pdg b) ‘to wrap’ says Ma 
Sii-lun on Chuang: Yii fu phr. c.: “K’ung-tsi embraced the cross-bar”. — Reject, 
c. = “K’ung-tsi leant down over the cross-bar (of the carriage)”. 

322. f u (b'juk a) ‘to lie down, hidden’ etc. Kt for pi (pjdk b) ‘to coerce’ says 
Chang Ping-lin on Kuan: Ch’i mi phr. c., adding that f u (b 9 {wo d) ‘father’ is Kt 
for p u (pwo f) ‘to seize’ (d. being Phonetic in e., thus f. belonging to the same 
Hs series as d.). The phr. c. would thus be equal to g: (The dishonest officials:) 
“One seizes, fetters and coerces them”. — Very arbitrary. As shown by Wang 
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Nien-sun (Tsa chi), f u d. is a wrong char, for the similar y u h., and c. means: 
“Furthermore one fetters and (makes them lie down = ) subjects them (to punish¬ 
ments)”. (Viuk a. being really etymologically the same word as Viuk i). 

323, f u (Viuk a) ‘to subdue, submit’ etc. Kt for p e i (Vpg b) says Tuan Yii-ts’ai 
on Yi: Hi ts’i phr. c.: “They yoked oxen and put horses to the chariots”; this be¬ 
cause Shuowen quotes the Yi line d. — Unlikely. The word b. in Ts’ie-yiin has 
the Anc. Chin, reading Vji, indicating Arch, Vpg, but it is there defined as = 
‘an ox having complete teeth’. If the word is used in Shuowen in the sense of ‘to 
yoke’, it is a Kt for Viuk a, not vice versa, a. in the sense of ‘to yoke’ (properly: 
‘to subdue = to tame, to break in, put under the yoke’) is common. 

324, f u (Viuk a) ‘to subdue, submit’ etc. Kt for f u (Viok b) ‘to return, revert’ 
says Wen Yi-to on texts where a. means ‘to think’ (e.g. Shu: K’ang kao phr. c., 
Ode 1, phr. d.); the idea would be: ‘to revert to’, to come back to something in 
one’s mind, to ponder, to think’. — Unnecessary, f u a. ‘to submit to’ by extension 
means ‘to take upon oneself, to labour with’, hence: ‘to ponder’, and a. should 
certainly not be read Viok. 

Again, in Lao-tsi par. 59 phr. e., Wang Ying-lin (K’un hue ki wen) reads b., 
and many later writers have adopted this: “That is an early return”. It seems 
possible that already Wang Pi either had the b. text, or having e., took a. as Kt 
for b. But Yu Yiie (Chu tsi) points out that Hanfei in his chapter Kie Lao had a. 
and by no means took it as Kt for b., but in the sense of ‘to labour’: e. = “That 
is called an early (working on it:) application”. This is surely right. 

Again, a. Kt for b. says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Ta tsung shi phr. g.: “You must 
yourself revert to benevolence and righteousness”. — Unnecessary, g. = “You 
must yourself labour at benevolence and righteousness”. 

325, f u (Viuk a) ‘to subdue, submit’ etc. Kt for f u (V{ug b) ‘to carry on the 
back’ says Cheng Chung on Chouli: Kii jen phr. c., which he defines as meaning d. 
‘carriage box’ (Cheng Hiian says = e. ‘bars on top of sides of carriage box, thus 
pars pro toto the same as d.). — In support of the meaning ‘carriage box’ might be 
adduced Huai: Jen kien phr. f.: “In carriages with boxes one transported grain”, 
and here the graph is b. — Whether a. is Kt for b. or b. in Huai is Kt for a. is 
obscure. Possibly the former is Kt, since f u b. ‘to carry on the back’ here could 
be = ‘the carrying part’ of the carriage. 

Again, a. Kt for b. says Hung Yi-siian on Ta Tai: Kao chi phr. g.: “The Lo river 
brings out (something) carried on the back” (i.e. script on the back of a tortoise), 
the line then continuing h.: “The Ho river brings out the Drawing”. In spite of 
this parallelism Hung’s interpr. is really too elliptical, and Yu Yiie condemns it. 
He says f u a. = i. ‘law, rules’: “The Ho river brings out the Laws (the code)”, 
and he quotes Lii: Lo ch’eng phr. j., interpreting: “The elegants and the rustics 
have their laws”. This, however, is inconclusive, for this j., with Kao Yu, means: 
“The elegants and the rustics have their (proper) clothes”. Yet Yii may be right in 
regard to g., since f u a. ‘to subdue, submit’ may by extension have come to mean 
‘to restrict, to regulate, regulations”. 
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326 . f u (b'iuk a) ‘to subdue, submit’ etc. Kt for p u ( b'uk b) ‘servant’ says Yu 
Yiie on Ta Tai: Tsi-chang wen ju kuan phr. c.: “All the ministers and servants”. 

— Plausible. A few lines earlier there was d. 

327 . f u (b’iug a) ‘to carry on the back’ Kt for f u (p'iug b) ‘to hatch’ says Ma 
Juei-ch’en on Ode 196 phr. c.: “The solitary wasp rears them”. — Unnecessary, 
c. = “The solitary wasp carries them on its back”, see Gloss 686. 

328 . f u (b’iug a) ‘to carry on the back’ Kt for p’ e i (b'lodg b), but not in its or¬ 
dinary sense but = ‘to ride upon, to be on top of’ says Sun Yi-jang on Ta Tai: 
Hia siao cheng phr. c.: (In spring) “the fishes rise and come above the ice”. — 
Unlikely; the ordinary meaning is more natural: “The fishes rise and touch the ice 
with their backs” (i.e. break through). Sun bases himself on Wang Nien-sun (Tsa 
chi yii pien), who on Chuang: Siao yao yu phr. d. explains: “And now it (sc. the 
great bird) mounts on the wind”. But the old interpr. b. = e. ‘piled up’: “And 
now there is accumulated wind” is much simpler and more convincing. The only 
support for his definition that Wang can give is that p’ e i (b'wdg b) “is similar 
in sound” to p’ i n g (b'idng f) ‘to ascend, stand on’, clearly to be rejected. 

329 . f u (b'{ug a) ‘to carry on the back’ Kt for p’ e i (p’idg b) ‘great’ in Shu: Kin 
t’eng phr. c., which was S'i-ma Ts’ien’s text corresp. to d. in the orthodox text. — 
There have been various explanations of this a., but the Kt theory seems simplest, 
see the full discussion in Gloss 1669. c. = “If you three kings really (have the debt 
of a great son = ) owe a great son (to Heaven)”. 

330 . f u (b'iug a) ‘to carry on the back’ Kt for f u (b’iu b) ‘to attach’ says Wen 
Yi-to on Yi: Kua 38 phr. c.: “He sees a pig which has (attached itself to =) gone 
through mud”. — Reject, c. = “He sees a pig (carrying on the back =) covered 
with mud”. 

331 . f u (b'jug a) ‘to carry on the back’ Kt for p a o (p6g b) ‘to protect’ in the 
(supposedly primary) sense of ‘to hold in the arms’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: 
Siao yao yu phr. c.: “(The water’s) holding the boat in its arms has no strength”. 

— Reject, f u a. obviously has its ordinary meaning: “(The water’s) carrying the 
boat has no strength”. 

332 . f u (b'iug a) ‘cucumber’ Kt for f o u, f e i (p’iug, p’pg b) ‘black millet with 
double kernels’ says Wang Yin-chi on Kuan: Ti yiin phr. c.: “Its kinds are the 
great black millet, the small black millet” etc. — Plausible. 
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333. f u (pink a) 'blessing, happiness’ Kt for p a o (p6g b) 'precious, to treasure’ 
says Kuo Mo-jo on the Si Yu inscr. phr. c.: "May sons and grandsons forever treasure 
it”. — Reject. Kuo wants to carry through the common formula in similar inscrip¬ 
tions t s i sun yung pao, but that is unnecessary and arbitrary here. c. = 
"May sons and grandsons forever be blessed (have happiness)”. 

334. f u (piuk a) ‘blessing, happiness’ Kt for f u (b 9 %uk b) ‘to submit, dependency’ 
etc. says Yii Sing-wu on Ode 305 phr. c.: "He grandly established their dependen¬ 
cies” (i.e. states). — Unnecessary and arbitrary, c. = "grandly to establish their 
happiness”. 

335. f u (piuk a) ‘blessing, happiness’ Kt for p e i (b'pg b) ‘to prepare, complete’ 
says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Siao yao yu phr. c.: “In regard to what brings comple¬ 
tion (perfection) he was not (repeating:) insisting”. — Unlikely. The phr. chi fu 
d. is well known from Yi: Kua 51 phr. e.: "The anxiety brings (him) happiness”, 
and c. = “In regard to what brings happiness he was not insisting”. 

336. f u (piug a) ‘wealth’ Kt for f u (b'{uk b) ‘to submit, suppress’ etc. says Yii 
Sing-wu on Shu: Lti hing phr. c.: "They ended by submitting (the opponents)”. 
— Unlikely. For various expl. of this phr. see Gloss 2043. f u a. (with Wang Yin- 
chi and Sun Sing-yen) is Kt (within the same Hs series) for f u (pidk d.) ‘happi¬ 
ness’, a. and d. being cognate words, c. = “They ended by (creating) happiness”. 

Again, on Shu: Ku ming phr. e. Yii Sing-wu says a. Kt for b.: "There was greatly 
peace and submission”. On the other hand, Sun Sing-yen says a. Kt for p e i (b’idg 
f): "They were great and perfected”. All refuted in Gloss 2015, with a full discussion 
of various theories about the whole passage, e. = "They grandly tranquillized and 
enriched (the people)”. 

Again, on Ode 188 phr. g. Yii Sing-wu says a. Kt for b.: “You really are not 
submissive”. — Unnecessary and arbitrary (see Gloss 188). g. = “Truly you will 
not thereby have any happiness”. 

337. h a i (g'dd a) ‘to hurt, damage’ Kt for k a i (kdd b) say Wu K’ai-sheng 
(Shang shu hou ki) and Yang Shu-ta (Kin wen shuo) on the Po Kia-fu Kuei inscr. 
phr. c., but not in its ordinary sense of ’to beg’ but meaning ‘to give’, s i - k a i 
being a binome: c. = "And so give a vigorous old age”. They refer to Kuang-ya: 
Shi ku, san phr. d., but even the diligent Wang Nien-sun has not been able to 
find any pre-Han text examples confirming this Kuang-ya entry. — In Odes 154 
and 283 we find phr. e.; in the Wu Huei Ting inscr. phr. f.; in the Shi K’uei-fu 
Ting inscr. phr. g. The contention of Wu and Yang is that not only a. in phr. c. 
and k o (kdt h) ‘to cut’ in phr. f. but also the k i e (kdd i) in phr. e. were Kt for 
b. ‘to beg’, here = ‘to give’. This last lacking pre-Han support, we have to choose 
between two alternatives. Either all stand for b. ‘to beg’: "to beg for a vigorous 
old age”; this, however, is not applicable in phr. c. Or all stand for i. (Shi having 
the proper graph, and a., b. and h. being Kt for i). This was the opinion of Liu 
Sin-yuan (K’i ku shi), a pioneer work of the greatest value, largely drawn upon 
by later authors. Liu was undoubtedly right. There are two meanings of the char, 
k i e (kdd i) well attested in the earliest texts. One is ‘great, make great, enhance, 
increase’; one is ‘to assist’, see Glosses 374, 563, 679, 1091. — All our phrases above 
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belong to the former category, c. = “in order to give and (enhance:) increase a 
vigorous old age”; e., f. and g. = “in order to (enhance:) increase a vigorous old 
age”. — We find our h a i (g'dd a) as well-attested Kt for this tie (lcdd i).‘great’ 
in another inscription context: Shu To-fu P’an phr. j: ”to bestow a great felicity” 
(see Sun Yi-jang, Ku chou yii lun). 

Again, on Shu: To fang phr. k, Wu K’ai-sheng says i. is Kt for b. in the sense 
of ‘to give’. This has been refuted above, i. has here its second meaning ‘to help, 
assist’ k. = ”We will greatly help and reward you” (Gloss 1930). 

338. h a i (g'dd a) ‘to hurt, damage’ Kt for h o (g’dt b) ‘which, what, when, where, 
why’ e.g. in Ode 2, phr. c. = ’’Which shall I wash, which not?”; Yi Chou shu: 
Tu yi phr. d. = ’’Why do you not sleep?” etc. On the other hand, several instances 
where ancient commentators have taken a. as Kt for b. should have a. in its ordinary 
sense, e.g. Shu: T’ang shi phr. e. = ”He (sc. the tyrant) daily injures and destroys” 
(see Gloss 1407); Cheng Hiian on Ode 39 phr. f., see Gloss 111. 

339. h a i (g'dd a) ‘to hurt, damage’ Kt for n g o ( % dt b) ‘to stop, repress’ says 
Yii Sing-wu on Mo: Fei kung, hia phr. c.: “If one does not (stop) repress them con¬ 
tinuously” (Sun Yi-jang had suggested that a. was a mistake for d.). — Unneces¬ 
sary. c. = “If one does not hurt them continuously”. 

Again, on Kuan: Ts’i fa phr. e. Yu Sing-wu likewise says a. Kt for b. Unneces¬ 
sary, a. making equally good sense. 

340. h a i (g'dg a) ‘to smile as a baby; a baby’ Kt for k’ i (g'fcg b) ‘to expect, to 
aim at’ says Yii Sing-wu on Mo: Siu shen phr. c.: “The (aim:) inclination to kill or 
injure people finds no place in his heart”. Similarly, on Chuang: T’ien yiin phr. d. 
Yii says a. is Kt for b., but here read k i (kpg) ‘a year’: “Not yet reaching a year 
(of age)”. — In phr. c. Pi Yiian had proposed that a. is Kt for k a i (Jb g e) ‘root’: 
“The (root:) motive for killing or injuring people has no place in his heart” (this 
accepted by Sun Yi-jang). But e. is not attested in pre-Han texts. In fact, there 
is no reason why a. should not in both cases have its proper meaning. In d. the 
context clearly proves this: (The infants could speak at 5 months); “before becoming 
(3 years old) babies, they. . .”. c. = “to kill or injure people’s babies finds no 
place in his heart”. 

Again, for Shu: Wei Tsi phr. f. Wang Ch’ung (Lun heng: Pen sing) reads g., and 
Tsiao Sun and Sun Yi-jang believe that h a i a. and k’ o (k’dlc h) ‘to injure’ are 
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Kt for Ki in Ki-tsi (k{dg i). Refuted in Gloss 1510. f. = “I long ago said that one 
would injure you”. 

On Mo: Ming Kuei phr. j. Yu Sing-wu again says h a i -1 s i (g) is Kt for Ki-tsi 
(i). — Arbitrary and unnecessary. Sun Yi-jang: j. = “He (the tyrant Chou) killed 
babies”. 

341. han (xdn a) ‘dry, to bum’ Kt for kin (Icidn b) ‘careful, respectful 1 says 
Yu Sing-wu on Ode 209 phr. c.: “We are very respectful”. — Reject. The char. a. 
has two readings, with Lu Te-ming: xdn and nian . This is because the xdn ‘to bum’ 
is synonymous with the word j a n (njan d) ‘to bum, to roast*, and a. could there¬ 
fore (as a “synonym Kt”) be used as a variant for this njan d. This practice having 
been established, a. in its second reading njan (= d.) is then also used as Kt (with 
Tuan Yii-ts’ai) for j an ( njan e) ‘to fear*, used in the sense of ‘to be awe-struck: 
respectful*. Cf. Glosses 664 and 693. 

342. han (xdn a) ‘to scorch, withered* Kt for yen ( m ian b) ‘withered’ says 
Tuan Yii-ts*ai on Ode 69 phr. c. — Reject, b. is a dictionary word with no early 
text examples, c. = “Scorched (by the sun) are the dry ones”. See Gloss 202. 

343. han (g'dn a) ‘to ward off, protect* Kt for yuan (giw&n b) ‘to pull’ says 
Chu Tsiin-sheng on Lii: Yung sai phr. c.: “One drew the bow and shot him”; this 
because Kao Yu defines a. by d. — Unlikely. Within the same Hs series there is 
the word han (g'dn e) ‘archer’s arm-cover, cuff* (etym. the same word as a.: 
“the protection”), and a. stands for e., the latter taken as a verb: c. = “One (“cuf¬ 
fed” = ) put the arm-cover on the bow and shot him”. 

344. han (g'dn a) ‘worm in (wells:) puddles’, mosquito larva* Kt for yuan 
(•fi wan b) ‘to crawl as a caterpillar*, here then ‘a creeping thing’ says Ma Sii-lun on 
Chuang: Ts’iu shuei in an enumeration of water animals moving in water. — Un¬ 
necessary. Lu TS-ming says: “a. is read g'dn, another name (for the animal) is b.”. 
Acc. to Lu g'dn and *iwan were two different names for one and the same animal, 
but a. was certainly not (with Ma) read wan . 

345. han (xdn a) ‘net’ Kt for y ii n (g\wln b) ‘little, a few* says Chang Ping-lin 
(Siao hue ta wen) on the frequent cases in which a. means ‘rare’ (e.g. Ode 78). — 
Reject. It is true that Hu Shen defines b. as = c., but the commentators have in 
vain laboured to find any evidence in support of this; therefore Tuan Yii-ts’ai has 
concluded that c. is wrong for d. In any case, Chang’s idea is a wild guess. 

346. han (g'am a) ‘to envelop’ Kt for h i e n (g'em b) ‘to fall down, fall into, 
throw down’ says Liu Sin-yuan on the Mao Kung Ting inscr. phr. c.: “throw down 
into distress”. — Conclusive; followed by all later writers on inscriptions. 

347. han (g'dm a) ‘to soak* in Ode 198 phr. b. has been variously explained as 
Kt for han (g'dm c) ‘to contain, take in’ by Mao Heng, as Kt for h i e n (g'm 
d) ‘all, to unite’ by Cheng Hiian, as Kt for h i e n (g'em e) ‘to throw down* (sc. 
in distress) by Yii Sing-wu. — The Han school (ap. Lu Turning) read f.: “The 
falsehoods are first (reduced:) refuted”. This is evidently the preferable version, and 
han (g'em a) of the Mao version is Kt for k i e n, h i e n ( kem , g'em g) of the Han 
school. See Gloss 601. 
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348. han (g'dm a) ‘to hold in the mouth* Kt for k’ien (k’liam b) ‘deficient* 
says Chang Ping-lin on Shu: P’an Keng phr. c. — Reject. As shown by Sun Sing- 
yen, a. is a wrong char, for s h 6 d.; c. = “It is you who reject the good-will” (see 
Gloss 1421). 

349. hao (%og a) ‘Artemisia’ Kt for hao (x^tog b) ‘to diminish, reduce* says 
Chu Tstin-sheng on Kyii: Ch’u yii, shang phr. c.: “to cause the people to be (re¬ 
duced:) worn out”; this because Wei Chao defines a. by b. Similarly, on Chuang: 
P’ien mu phr. d. Chu Tsiin-sheng says a. Kt for mao, mo (mog, mok e) ‘dull- 
sighted’ (text ex. in Meng): “with dulled eyes”. — Both unnecessary, hao a. 
‘Artemisia’ by extension means ‘to exhale a perfume’ (Li) and hence could serve in 
the sense of ‘to befuddle’: c. = “to cause the people to be befuddled (cheated)”; 
d. = “with (befuddled:) fooled eyes”. In regard to d. Yu Yiie proposed that %og a. 
is Kt for a word k. (Kuang-yiin Anc. \uk = Arch, diok) ‘far-seeing’: d. = “with 
farseeing eyes”. But k. is phonetically unsatisfactory and unknown from texts. 

Again, on Chouli: Lun jen phr. f. Cheng Chung says hao, ho (yog, %ok g) is 
Kt for h = b: “Even if the nave is damaged, it (is not reduced:) does not contract”; 
g. is defined in Shuowen as = i. ‘plant-like’, but this is confirmed by no text. Cheng 
Hiian, though quoting Cheng Chung, expresses himself so as to show that he took 
g. as Kt for k a o (kog j) ‘dried, shrivelled’ (a Kt within the same Hs series), as 
pointed out by Tuan Yii-ts’ai, and this is evidently right; we find the same ex¬ 
pressed by j in Sun: K’iian hue. 

350. hao (yog a) ‘Artemisia’ Kt for k i a o (kog b) ‘suburb’. In Chouli: Tsai shi 
phr. c.: “the region of the near suburbs” Tu Tsi-ch’un records an “old text” version 
with a. (Kt) instead of b. 

351. hao (x$g a) ‘fine, good; to like, to love’ Kt for hii (xiuk b) says Tuan 
Yii-ts’ai on Ode 200 phr. c. This b. ‘rising sun, brightness, warmth’ occurs redu¬ 
plicated: h ii h ii in Erya: Shi him, there defined as = d. ‘elated, pleased’, and 
Tuan thinks that the hao hao of the Ode is Kt for the h ii h ii of Erya: “The 
arrogant men are pleased”. — The idea is old. Our present Shuowen text says: 
b. is read like a. (xfy), and Lu TS-ming (on Ode 34) himself reads b. Anc. 

(Arch. xi u fy but he says that Shuowen reads it like a. (x&g)- In spite of all this 
the Kt idea is unnecessary and unconvincing, hao a. ‘to love, to like’ makes 
good sense in itself, c. = “The arrogant men are (liking it:) pleased”. See further 
paragr. 501 below. 
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352. h a o (%6g a) 'fine, good; to love’ Kt for h i a o (%og b) 'filial piety 9 says Kuo 
Mo-jo on the Mi po Kuei inscr. phr. c. “thereby to show filial piety in the ancestral 
temple, to sacrifice morning and evening and to show filial piety towards friends”. 
Yang Shu-ta (Kin wen shuo) objects that the second part makes poor sense and 
would take this second h a o a. in the sense of d. ‘to feast (entertain) the friends’, 
h a o meaning 'to show love for’. But then a. would have two readings (%og and 
%6g) and two meanings in the same line, which is unacceptable. The simplest solu¬ 
tion, which satisfies both phrases, is to take h a o a in its own sense: 'fine, good’: 
c. = “thereby being (fine:) well-behaved in the ancestral temple and (fine: )well- 
behaved with friends”. 

353. h a o (xfy a) 'fine, good; to love’ Kt for k’ung (k’ung b) ‘hole’ says Chang 
Ping-lin (Sin Fang yen) on a. in the sense of ‘hole’, e.g. Chouli: Yii jen phr. c.: 
“The hole (in the pi jade-disc) is three inches”. — Reject, a. is Kt for a homo- 
phonous word h a o (xfy) ‘hole’; there is no reason for believing that a. in this 
sense was ever pronounced k’ung. (Chu Tsiin-sheng proposes that b. is a graphic 
corruption of a., and this is not impossible, a. often wr. d. in the bronze inscriptions; 
yet the theory seems bold). 

Again, Liu Shi-p’ei, like Chang, asserts that a. is Kt for (and read) k’ung b. ‘hole’. 
But since b. is often used as Kt for a homophonous k’ung ‘very, greatly 9 (= e), 
he says, on Lao 30 phr. f., that h a o (x&g a) here as well is Kt for k’ung ( k’ung 
b) ‘very’: f. = “Such things greatly (revert:) rebound”. — Reject, f. = “Such 
things (love to:) are wont to rebound” (Waley’s formulation). 

354. h a o (x&g a) ‘fine, good; to love’ Kt for s i a o (sjog b) ‘small’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on Yi: Kua 61 phr. c.: “I have a small goblet”; this because an ancient 
commentator Meng Hi defined a. by b. — Reject. On the other hand, Wen Yi-to 
proposes that in c. our x&9 a. is Kt for y ii (ngjuk d) ‘jade’: “I have a goblet of 
jade”. — Phonetically highly unlikely, c. = “I have a fine goblet”. 

355. h a o (^mogr a) ‘a kind of millet’ Kt for s i a o (8\og b) ‘to dissolve’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on the various cases where a. means ‘to reduce, diminish’. — Reject, 
a. is Kt for a homophonous word (xmog) ‘to reduce’; no reason for believing that 
it was ever pronounced 8jpg. 

356. hao (g’6g a) ‘vast, great’ Kt for ao (ngog b) ‘proud, arrogant’ says Pi 
Yiian (foil, by Yii Sing-wu) on Mo: Fei ju, hia phr. c., this because Sl-ma Ts’ien 
(K’ung tsi shl kia) correspondingly has d. Thus c. = “The Confucians are proud 
and arrogant and self-willed”. The binome k ii - a o (as in d.) ‘proud, arrogant’ 
is well-known (ex. in Siin: Pu Kou, Chuang: Yii fu). — Unnecessary. The story of 
Yen-tsl’s interview with prince King of Ts’i reverts in several texts, and c. and d. 
represent different text traditions, hao a. means (with Sun Yi-jang) ‘grand, 
extravagant’, and the c. version has it: “The Confucians (extravagantly dwell =) 
live an extravagant life and are self-willed”. 
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357. h a o (g'og a) ‘to cry out, to command’ Kt for h u (g'o b) ‘how, why’ says 
Yang Liang on Sun: Ai kung phr. c., this because the (spurious) K’ung tsi kia yu 
has d. Thus: “Confucius angrily said: why are you like that?” — Reject. There is 
obviously a parallelism in the use of j a n as an adverbial suffix, c. = “Confucius 
(angry-wise:) angrily said: you (behave commanding-wise:) are very commanding”. 
The compiler of the Kia yu has misunderstood that. 

358. heng (g'&ng a) ‘beam of a balance, cross-piece’ is defined by Cheng Hiian 
as equal to hung (g'w&ng b) ‘crosswise, transversal’ in Ode 138 phr. c., and in 
many other texts various authors have stated that in this sense a. is Kt for b. — 
It is better to say that g'&ng and g'w&ng are closely cognate, being two aspects of 
the same word stem. It is hard to decide which alternative is the best in a certain 
context. Thus, in phr. c. “a cross-beam door (-lintel)” Lu Te-ming reads a. Anc. 
yang (Arch, g'&ng) but mentions that Shen Chung had read it yw&ng (Arch, g'w&ng ), 
as standing for b. On the other hand, in Ode 101 phr. d.: “You make (transversal:) 
east-west and north-south (furrows) on the acre” Lu says: “a. is read yw&ng (Arch. 
g'w&ng) (the Ts’i version had b.) but could also be read y&ng (Arch, g'&ng)". 

359. heng (g'&ng a) ‘beam of a balance, cross-piece’ in the phr. y a (y ii) heng 

b. in Shu: Lo kao, Kt for p’ang (b'w&ng c) in the binome p’ang-wu d. ‘cross¬ 
wise’ says T’ang Lan: Yii-heng b. would be an inversion of p’ang-wu: 
“in confusion”. — Reject. Phonetically unacceptable. The binome d. is unknown 
in pre-Han texts, b. = “The Directing Arbiter” (a honorific term for Chou Kung, 
see Gloss 1774). 

360. hi (%ia a) ‘to sport’. Hii Shen defines this word as originally meaning ‘a 
signal flag’ in the army (only Han-time examples) and further as meaning b. ‘wea¬ 
pon’, but this latter is not confirmed by texts, and since T’ai p’ing yu lan quotes 

c. ‘to sport, to jest’ inst. of b., the latter is surely but a corruption of c. When Chu 
Tsun-sheng says that when a. means ‘to jest’ it is Kt for hue (xjpk d) ‘to jest, 
to ridicule’, he is wide of the mark, yia a. must have had a primary sense of a 
‘combat’ (hence Rad. 62) and hence all kinds of ‘tussle, sport, jest’. Chu may have 
been influenced by the fact that Shu: Si po k’an li phr. e.: “The King is dissolute 
and sporting” of the orthodox text is a corruption of an original text having f.: 
“The King is dissolute and tyrannic”, see Gloss 1494. 

361. hi ( %ia a) ‘to sport’ Kt for hu (%no b) ‘an interjection’ says Lu Te-ming 
on Ode 269 phr. c.: “Oh”, as it is quoted in Li: Ta hue; this because the orthodox 
Mao version reads d. — Reject. Lu mentions that the earlier commentators Sii 
Miao and Fan Siian both read a. h i (^ia), which is evidently right, ‘to sport’ 
is Kt for a homophonous interjection. 
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362. h i (xia a) 'to sport’ Kt for h ii (xiwo b) 'self-asserting, boastful’ says M& 
Sii-lun on Chuang: Tao Chi phr. c.: “They do not because of their wealth be boastful 
towards others”. — Reject, c. = “They do not because of their wealth make a 
mock of others”. 

363. h i (xia a) 'sacrificial animal’ Kt for s o (ad b) says Cheng Hiian on Li: 
Ming t’ang wei phr. c., explaining that b. is the same as so (sd d) 'to dance’, danc¬ 
ing birds being the decoration on the hi-tsun e. vessels; this expl. is based 
on Mao Heng, gloss on Ode 208, where he says that hi-tsun e. had a “dancing 
d4cor” (f., by Cheng taken to mean g.). Wang Yin-chi, on the other hand, basing 
himself on a gloss by Kao Yu on Huai: Ch’u chen him, says that b. (read sd, as 
Cheng wants it, foil, by Lu te-ming) is Kt for s h u (§\o h) ‘to engrave, carve (a 
d6cor)’, thus e. being equal to s h u tsun = “a carved vessel”. — This is all 
phonetically impossible; in fact, Wang Su on Ode 208 read a. h i (*ia). The exact 
nature of a hi tsun “animal-decorated Tsun” is, of course, impossible to define. 
— There is a curious amplification of all these speculations in regard to the common 
phr. h i e n tsun (i). On Chouli: Si tsun yi phr. i. Cheng Chung says that h i e n 
(xian j) 'to offer, to present’ should be read h i (xia a). Cheng Hiian accepts this 
identification of characters but he says that j. for a. is due to a dialectal pronuncia¬ 
tion in Ts’i (Shantung); and here again, consequently, Cheng Hiian read j. as well 
s o (8&) y followed by his faithful Lu Te-ming. — Reject, hien-tsun i. evidently 
simply means “offering Tsun”. 

The crazy rigmarole recorded above is further elaborated when on Chouli: Si 
tsun yi phr. k. Cheng Hiian says that h i e n (xi& n j), again pronounced s o (sa, 
“read like 1”) means 'to clarify wine’; and when on Yili: Ta she yi phr. m. he says 
that this means n. 'clarified wine’ (Lu Te-ming: “read sd”), — All this is obviously 
impossible, k. means “the (juicey:) half-clear offering (wine)’; m. = “the offering 
wine”. 

Again, on Chouli: Si tsun yi phr. o. Cheng Chung takes h i e n (xj&n j) as Kt for 
y i (ngia p), o. = “a ceremonial cup”; this probably because a. and p. have the 
same Phonetic. Further, when Shu: Kao Yao mo (Yi Tsi) has the phr. 1 i h i e n 
(q) in the orthodox version but 1 i y i (r) in the Kin-wen version, Wang Nien-sun 
and various other scholars conclude that xiA n j* an d ngia p. “anciently had the 
same sound” and that j. is Kt for p. There are similar binominal couples: in Shu: 
Ta kao phr. min h i e n s. is in Shang shu ta chuan cited min y i t. — The 
different versions: li hien: li yi and min hien: min yi represent 
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different text traditions, and h i e n is not Kt for y i, nor y i for h i e n, see 
Gloss 1327. o. = “the offering cup”; q. = “the numerous (displayed, conspicuous:) 
eminent ones”; r. = “the numerous dignified ones” etc. (Chu Tsun-sheng’s proposal 
that h i e n j. here is Kt for h i e n (g’ian) ‘wise’ is unnecessary). 

One step further in eccentricity is taken by Kuo Mo-jo (Ta hi p. 4 a) when he 
proposes that the phr. min hien s. is equal to a phr. j e n 1 i u. in some bronze 
inscriptions: 1 i (gliek v) ‘ritual vessel’ would be Kt for y i (ngia p) and hien 
j. is simply an error made by Han scholars who confused v. with j. (!). 

On the other hand, Wang K’ai-yiin on Shu: Wei tsi phr. x. says that h i (xia a) 
is Kt for hien (xi& n j)- — Reject, x. here more precisely means ‘one-coloured 
sacrificial animal’, see Gloss 1508. 

Finally, on Chuang: Ta tsung shi phr. y. Ma Sii-lun says j. is Kt for h i (xpg z) 
‘to rejoice’, h i - s i a o being a binome. — Reject, y. = “a displayed smile”. 

364. h i (xpg a) ‘an interjection’ Kt for h i n (^tara b) ‘elated, to enjoy’, here 
‘to cause to enjoy’ (sc. the sacrifice, said of the Spirits) says Ma Juei-ch’en on Ode 
27 phr. c.: “Stimulating (the Spirits) was Ch’eng Wang”. — Reject. Y i - h i is a 
binominal interjection, the two members riming ('pg-XPQ)- c * = “Oh, Ch’eng 
Wang...” 

365. h i a o (xog a) ‘filial piety’ Kt. for h i u (xiog b) ‘to rest, blessing, grace’etc. 
says Kuo Mo-jo on the Shao Yu inscr. phr. c.; this Hiu would, acc. to Kuo, be the 
brother of Yi Wang. — Reject; an arbitrary speculation; cf. paragr. 409 below. 

366. h i (xpg a) ‘bright, brightness’ Kt for k’ i (k’idg b) ‘to rise’ says Chu Tsiin- 
sheng on Ode 293 phr. c.: “Then it greatly rose”. This was probably because Erya has 
an entry d.: hi a. = h i n g ‘to lift’. — Unnecessary. For h i a. and its etym. 
connections see Gloss 1229. c. = “And then it became greatly bright” (see Gloss 
1136). 

367. h i (g’iweg a) ‘swallow’ (Shuowen; no text) Kt for k u e i (kiw&g b) ‘compass, 
circle’ says Tuan Yii-ts’ai on Li: K’ii li phr. c.: “Standing (sc. in the chariot) one 
looks (a distance of) five (wheel) circles”; this because Cheng Hiian says: “h i a. 
is equal to (d) k u e i (b)”. — Cheng’s idea was probably only an expl. by sound 
similarity (sheng h li n), not a Kt. Lu Te-ming still reads Anc. yiwei (= Arch. 
g’itoeg), taking a. to be Kt for a homophonous g'iweg ), ‘distance equal to the circum¬ 
ference of a wheel’. This may simply be cognate to kiwfy b. 

368. h i (xivr a) ‘first light of the sun. Kt for h i n ( xi b) ‘dawn’ says Ma Juei- 
ch’en on Ode 100 phr. c. Chu Tslin-sheng, on the other hand, says a. Kt for k’ a i 
(k’dr d) ‘to open up’. — Both unnecessary. No reason for doubting the ancient 
tradition (as recorded by Lu Te-ming) that the word a. existed in its own right 
read c. = “The East is not yet showing the light of the dawn”. 

369. hi (xi*d, xi £ d a ) ‘to plaster’ Kt for k’ i (k’idt b), but not in the ordinary 
sense of this word but meaning ‘to give’ (since Kuang-ya 3 has an entry c.) says 
Wen Yi-to (Shi* king sin yi) on Ode 20 phr. d.: “In a slanting basket I give them”. 
— Reject. There is no text support whatever for b. meaning ‘to give’. All from Mao 
Heng there is a safe tradition that a. was Kt for a homophonous word (so Lu Ti¬ 
ming) meaning f.: d. = “In a slanting basket I take (collect) them”. 
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370. h i ( xi*d , %\Ed a) ‘to plaster’ Kt for a i (dd b) ‘to love’ says Ma Juei-ch’en 
on Ode 35 phr. c.: “Only me did you come and love”. — Reject, a. is here Kt for 
a homophonous word h i (xpd) ‘to rest’, by Hii Shen wr. d. (xi^d)\ it is fundamen¬ 
tally id. with h i (xpd ©) ‘to sigh’ (ex. in Ode 153), hence ‘to draw a deep breath, 
take breath, to rest’, quite analogous to s i f. which has this double meaning, c. 
= “Only in me did you come and find rest”, see Gloss 102. 

371. hi (xftt a) ‘water drying up’ Kt for k i (kpr b) ‘near, it is near to, there are 
chances that’ says Ma Juei-ch’en on Ode 253 phr. c.: “There are chances that they 
will have a little rest”; this because Cheng Hiian defines a. as meaning b. — Reject, 
a. is Kt for the homophonous d. ‘to come to’, see in detail Gloss 915. c. = “It has 
come to (the point that) they should have a little rest”. 

372. h i (xi d P a ) ‘t° urdte* Kt for h i a (g’ap b) ‘to treat contemptuously’ says 
Tuan Yii-ts’ai on Shu: P’an Keng phr. c. (Kin-wen version): “Do not treat con¬ 
temptuously and insult the grown-up men”. P’i Si-juei better: a. Kt for hie (%{dp 
d) ‘to constrain’: “Do not constrain and insult. . .”, see Gloss 1438. 

Again, h i (xPP ©) ‘to contract’ (etym. same word as a. above) Kt for hie 
(xi&p d) says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chuang: Shan mu phr. f.: “He shouts (in order 
to) constrain (correct) him”, which does not explain the chang. Wang Sien- 
k’ien better: “He shouts, now opening, now (contracting:) shutting (the mouth)”. 

373. h i (xPP a) ‘to unite’ Kt for hie (g’iap b) ‘to grasp, to embrace’ says Yii 
Sing-wu on Ode 296 phr. c., which would be equal to d.: “The height far away 
embraced the River”. — Reject, a. is Kt for h i (xPP e) ‘rushing water’: c. = 
“They went along the roaring River”, see Gloss 1143, where several other attempts 
at interpr. have been discussed. 

374. h i (xPP a) ‘to unite’ Kt for k i e (kidp b) ‘to constrain, to force’ says Ma 
Sii-lun on Lao 36 phr. c.: “If you want to force (something) you must first let it 
expand”. — Reject, c.: “If you want to contract (something) you must first let it 
expand”. 

375. hi a (g'd a) ‘summer’ Kt for ya (ngd b) ‘shed’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on 
Ode 135 phr. c. h i a - w u (y a - w u) would then be a binome “house”. — Un¬ 
likely. y a (ngd) is only known from Chouli: Yii shi, there referring to a ‘horse- 
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shed’. g'd a. is Kt for a homophonous h i a (g'd) ‘great’ acc. to Mao Heng on Shi, 
Kao Yu on Huai and Wang Yi on Ch’u ts’I. The meaning ‘great’ is confirmed in 
Tso: Siang 29 phr. d. 

376. h i a (g'd a) ‘summer’ (also used as Kt for h i a / g'd ‘Chinese’ in the sense 
of the Chinese-speaking people) Kt for y a (ngd b) ‘correct and elegant, refined, 
cultured’ says Yu Yiie on Mo: T’ien chi, hia phr. c.: “the principles of the Ta-ya” 
(section in the Shi), immediately followed by a quotation from an ode in the Ta-ya. 
On the other hand, Wang Yin-chi (Tsa chi) says y a (ngd b) is Kt for h i a (g'd 
a.) in Sun: Jung ju phr. d.: (The man from Yiie thrives in Yiie, the man from Ch’u 
thrives in Ch’u), “the superior man (noble-man, educated man) thrives in the Hia 
regions”. — Again, there is in Lyu: Shu er the phr. e. Liu Pao-nan fully explains 
that it is a question of cultured high-Chinese speach, as against dialects: “What 
the Master spoke of in (elegant, cultured =) high-Chinese language was the Shi, 
the Shu, the observation of the Rites — all of them in the high-Chinese language”. 
— When g'd ‘summer’, used as Kt for g'd ‘great’ (Shi, Tso), is Kt for g'd ‘Chinese’ 
(as against Barbarians), the idea is undoubtedly the same: “the great, the grand, 
the superior ones”; and the high-Chinese language (as against dialects and Barbaric 
tongues) was called ngd b ‘(grand:) stately, noble, cultured’, g'd and ngd being 
cognate words. Hence they were felt to be two aspects of the same word stem and 
could easily serve for each other, as in the phrases discussed. 

377. h i a (g'd a) ‘summer’ Kt for k i a (kd b) ‘Catalpa’ say K’ung Ying-ta and 
Lu Turning on Li: Hue ki phr. c.: “The Catalpa stick and the thorny whip”. — 
Plausible. 

378. hia (g'd a) ‘summer; great’ Kt for kia (kd b) in the sense of c., ‘slow, 
indulgent’ says Yii Yiie on Ode 241 phr. d. It is difficult to see how he construes 
the line. It is fully discussed in Gloss 841. d.: (Your virtue:) “In spite of your 
chang prominent hia greatness, it is not changed”. 

379. hia (g'd a) ‘summer’ Kt for h u a (g'wd b) ‘flower, flowery’ says Chu Tsiin- 
sheng on Shu: Yii kung phr. c. “(Flowery:) variegated pheasants”. — We should 
rather say that g'd is a variation of the same stem as g'wd, see Gloss 1359. 

380. hia (g'd a) ‘distant’ and hia (g'd b) ‘flaw’ Kt for h o (g'd c) ‘how, why’ 
says Chu Hi on Ode 228 phr. d.: “Why should I not tell it”. — Several later authors 
have pointed out that a. or b. is Kt, not for c. but for h u (g'o e.) ‘how, why’ etc. 

When Ma Juei-ch’en proposes that in phr. f. in Ode 39 g'd a. is Kt for w u 
(m\wo g) ‘not have’, he is wide of the mark, see Gloss 111. f. = “(It is not far from 
there being harm =) there is sure to be harm”. 

381 hia (g'd a) ‘flaw’ Kt for ngo (*dk b) ‘bad’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 160 
phr. c.: “His reputation has nothing bad”. — Reject, c. = “His reputation has 
no flaw”. 

382. hia (g'ap a) ‘to be familiar with’ Kt for tie (d'idp b) ‘to repeat’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on Tso: Siang 27 phr. c.: “Tsin and Ch’u (repeatingly, revertingly:) 
altematingly presided at the covenants of the princes”. — Reject. This meaning 
of the char. b. is quite late, unknown in ancient texts, g'ap a. is Kt for a homo¬ 
phonous g'ap ‘to alternate’. 
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383. hi a (g’ep a) ‘to imbue’ Kt for hie (g’iap b) ‘to unite, in harmony’ etc. 
says Chu K’i-feng (Ts’i t’ung) on Ode 192 phr. c.: “They assemble their neighbours”, 
which in Tso: Siang 29 is quoted d. Similarly Ode 262 phr. e.: “He unites these 
[states of] the four quarters”, which in Li: K’ung tsi hien ku is quoted f. — It is 
true that h i a (g’ep a) ‘to imbue’ is used as a Kt but then not for g’iap b. but 
for a homophonous word h i a (g’ep) ‘to unite’. No tradition has it that a. was 
ever pronounced like b. Lu Te-ming mentions the binome hia-pi in c. in order 
to give the reading of p i but he says nothing of a., which shows that he read it 
in the ordinary way h i a (Arch. g’ep). In fact, g'ep a. and g’iap b. are only two 
aspects of a large word stem, to which also belong words like h o (g’dp g), ho 
(g’dp h), h i (xPP i) and several more, all with a fundamental sense of ‘to unite, 
to close’, c. and d., as well as e. and f., represent different text traditions with one 
or other of the cognate words. 

384. h i a n g (xiany a) ‘to face, to turn towards’ etc. Kt for n a n g (ndng b) 
‘formerly’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Shan mu phr. c.: “A while ago he was not 
angry”. — Reject, h i a n g a. itself often has the meaning of ‘formerly, recently, 
just now’ as an extension of meaning: ‘turning towards: approachingly, recently’. 
It was certainly never read ndng. 

385. hiang (g’ung a) ‘neck’ Kt for hung (g’ung b) ‘big, fat bird’ (acc. to 
Shuowen, no pre-Han text) says Ma Juei-ch’en on Ode 191 phr. c.: “The four stal¬ 
lions have big necks”; this because Mao Heng defined a. as = d. Chu Tsiin-sheng 
says a. is Kt for k’ i u n g (k'iung e) ‘high and vaulted’, and Wang K’ai-yiin says 
a. is Kt for hung (g’ung f) which sometimes means ‘great’ (then really loan for 
g). Unnecessary. Both hiang and ling mean ‘neck’ and the former is here 
used as a verb: c. = “The four stallions (“neck their necks” = ) stretch their necks”, 
see Gloss 523. 

386. h i a o (xog a) ‘filial piety’ Kt for k’ao (k'og b) ‘dead father’ says Liu Sin- 
yuan on the Hu Ting inscr. phr. c., equal to d.: “The refined dead father”. — 
Plausible. 

387. h i a o (xog a) ‘filial piety’ Kt for p a o (pog b) ‘to protect’ says Chu Tsiin- 
sheng on Ta Tai li: Pao fu phr. c.: “Those who protected him, swaddled him” (p a o 
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b. fundamentally meaning ‘to wrap, to swaddle’ id. with d.). — Reject, c. = (When 
Ch’eng Wang was bom:) “good (women) nursed him, filially pious (women) swaddled 
him”. The parallelism j e n : h i a o makes the meaning obvious. 

388. h i a o (g’dg a) ‘to imitate, to hand over’ etc. Kt for k ii e ( kdk b) ‘to appre¬ 
hend, get insight’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Sun: Cheng lun phr. c.: “From this (i.e. 
these facts) we realize it”; this because Yang Liang defined a. by d. — Unlikely. 
It would be more natural to say that a. stands for k i a o (kog e) ‘to examine’, 
within the same Hs series: “From this we are able to (scrutinize:) verify it”. But 
even that is not necessary, for h i a o a. itself, as an extension from the meaning 
‘to hand over’, sometimes means ‘to announce’, as in Li: k’ii li phr. f.: “to announce 
that the chariot is yoked”, and our phr. c. thus may mean: “From this we can 
(hand over, announce:) state it” (affirm that it is like that). 

389. h i a o (xdg a) ‘to roar’ Kt for k’ i a o (k’dg b) ‘to beat’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng 
on Lii: Pi ki phr. c.: “He struck his head with the oar”. — Plausible. 

390. hie (g’iap a) (in Pekinese also read k i a through confusion with b) Kt for 
t s a (tsdp c) ‘a round, all round’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 236 phr. d.: “He 
was (caused not to =) not permitted to (encompass:) embrace the [states of] the 
four quarters”. — Reject. Lu Te-ming here reads a. Anc. tsiep. In the same sense 
of ‘all round’ we have it in Chouli: Ta si-ma phr. e. (Lu again the same reading). 
In Tso: Ch’eng 9 phr. f. the Radical is varied (evidently the primary texts had no 
Rad. at all, and later on Rs. 64 and 85 were added by Han scholars); Lu again 
the same reading. (Sii Miao here read f. tsdp, which shows that he already held the 
same idea as Chu Tsiin-sheng). — g’iap a. cannot be a phonetic Kt for an Anc. 
tsiep , but it is a synonym Kt: g’iap a. ‘to hold’ serving for a word meaning ‘to hold, 
to embrace, all round’; whether this word, Anc. tsiep , was Arch, tsiap or tsidp is 
difficult to say, preferably the latter since it probably was cognate to tsdp b. 

Again, on Yili: Hiang she li phr. g.: “he grasps four arrows” Lu Te-ming reads 
a. in its ordinary way (Anc. yiep = Arch, g’iap), but he mentions that Liu Tao-pa 
had read it tsiep (“embrace into one bundle”); here Chu Tsiin-sheng says that 
g’iap a. is Kt for ch’a (ts’ap h) ‘to insert’; an arbitrary guess, to be rejected. 

391. h i e (xi&p a) ‘sides (of the body), to squeeze, constrain’ Kt for h i (xi d P b) 
‘to draw in’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Meng: T’eng Wen Kung, hia phr. c.: “to draw 
in the shoulders”. — Unnecessary, c. = “to squeeze together the shoulders”. 

392. hien (g’dn a) ‘bar’ etc. Kt for kuan (kwan b) ‘familiar with, used to’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 252 phr. c.: “They (sc. the horses) are well-trained 
and swift”. — Reject, hien (g’dn a) ‘bar’ is used for various homophonous words: 
for g’dn ‘to train, well-trained, refined’ (Shi); for g’dn ‘great’ (Shi); for g’dn ‘to 
move leisurely’ (Shi). No reason for believing that in phr. c. it was ever read kwan. 

393. hien (g’en a) ‘obstacle, limit, term’ Kt for k’ii an (k’iwdn b) ‘bond, 
deed’ says Yiian Yiian on the Hu Ting inscr. phr. c.: “With a deed he laid a lawsuit 
against Hing-shu”. — Reject. Later authors, e.g. Kuo Mo-jo, take a. to be a nomen 
proprium. It is possible, however, that a. has its ordinary value: “With a view to 
a limit” = “In order to get a term fixed (sc. for the settling of the dispute) he laid 
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a lawsuit against Hing-shu”. Followed shortly after by the phr. d.: “With the 
offering of horses and bundles of silk I (make a term =) ask for a term (for settling 
the dispute)”. 

394. hien (%itin a) ‘law’ etc. Kt for hien (yian b) ‘illustrious’ in Ode 249, 
where Li: Chung yung quotes c., whereas the Mao version has d.: “Illustrious is 
his good virtue”; a. being Kt for b. acc. to Cheng Huan, Lu Te-ming, Tuan Yii-ts’ai 
and others. — Possible, but not conclusive. The c. version might mean: “(Law- 
giving, model-giving:) authoritative is his good virtue”, and the two versions c. 
and d. may represent different text traditions. 

Similarly, in Kyii: Ch’u, hia phr. e. Yii Yiie says a. is Kt for b.: “The tortoise is 
capable of manifesting what is good and what is bad”. Wei Chao had simply given 
a. its ordinary meaning: a. = f.: “The tortoise is capable of (laying down the law, 
the norm for =) deciding what is good and what is bad”. 

But matters are, in fact, even more complicated, hien (*fdn a) ‘law’ is undoubt¬ 
edly sometimes used as Kt for a homophonous word xi& n written g. or h. and mean¬ 
ing ‘to lift’; safe text examples of this word are given in Gloss 924. Thus, for instance, 
we have Ode 254 phr. i.: “Do not be so (uplifted:) elated” (here Tuan Yii-ts’ai and 
Ma Juei-ch’en had taken a. to be Kt for h i n [xP n j] but Ch’en Huan correctly: 
a. Kt for h): uplifted = elated, glad, cf. h i n g k. which means ‘to lift* and 
‘glad’. In Chinese, however, the meaning of ‘to lift’ is often extended to mean 
‘to display’ (e.g. the word 1.). When in Chouli Siao si k’ou phr. m. Cheng Huan 
defines a. by n. ‘to display, promulgate’: “He everywhere announces in the four 
quarters and (displays:)promulgates the punishments and prohibitions”, he evidently 
does not take a. ‘law’ in its ordinary sense (which would give: “he makes norms 
for, i.e. regulates the punishments and prohibitions”) but as Kt for this xi& n 
h., ‘to lift up, to display’: In this he is corroborated by the parallelism with the 
preceding words. When Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chouli: Pu hien phr. o. says £tan a. 
is Kt for s ii a n (sjwan p) ‘to spread, proclaim’, he is wide of the mark. 

To sum up: we may try to carry through one Kt only of our a., applicable in all 
the phrases in question: phr. c. (the Chung yung version of the Ode): “(Lifted up, 
displayed:) manifest is his illustrious virtue”; phr. e.: “The tortoise is capable of 
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(displaying:) manifesting what is good and what is bad”; phr. i.: “Do not be so 
(uplifted:) elated:; phr. m.: “He (lifts up, displays:) promulgates the punishments 
and prohibitions”. — It may be added that when h i e n (xi&n a) means ‘law’, 
Chang Ping-lin (Siao hue ta wen) thinks that it is Kt for and should be read as 
k* i (k'iad q) ‘script notches’, which is exceedingly improbable. 

395. h i e n a) ‘carriage with upward-rising pole, rising tall, to lift’ Kt for 

p’an (p'wdn b) ‘meat slices from sides of spine’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Li: Nei 
tse phr. c.: (of deer, wild pigs and fallow-deer)” of them all one had (for serving) 
slices from the sides”; this because Cheng Hlian records a text variant d. — Reject. 
Cheng says that h i e n (xi& n a *> even tone) is Kt for h i e n (%i& n e, falling tone) 
but not in its ordinary sense of ‘law’ etc. but of ‘thin slice of meat’: “of them all 
one had thin slices”. Yet there are no text parallels whatever to either xi& n a *» 
even tone, or xi& n e > falling tone, with this meaning, and Cheng may here — as 
often — have given his imagination free reins. Since the Phonetic in the char, a.: 
f. is graphically similar to the Phon. in b.: g., it seems probable that the char. a. 
here (and in several similar Li passages) is a mistake for p’an b., due to the 
graphic similarity in the older script. The word p’an b. defined either as p’an 
t’ i ‘half the body’ or ‘slices from the sides’ is well known from many texts. 

396. h i e n (x$ n a ) <to offer, to present’ etc. Kt for h i e n (g'ien b) ‘wise, worthy’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng (Cheng Hlian had defined a. as = b.) on Shu: Kao Yao mo 
(Yi Tsi) phr. c.: “All the worthy ones”. — Phonetically unacceptable. Tuan Yli-ts’ai 
and Wang Nien-sun prefer to say that xi& n a * was Kt for y i (ngia d) for reasons 
discussed under the word hie. paragr. 363 above. These theories have been refuted 
in detail in Gloss 1327. h i e n a. means ‘to present, to bring forward, to exhibit, 
to display’, and c. means: “The numerous (displayed, conspicuous:) eminent ones”. 

397. h i e n (xidn a) ‘to offer, to present’ etc. Kt for n o (ndr b) ‘to expel demons* 
says Yii Yiie on Li: Kiao t’e sheng phr. c.: “The villagers expel the demons”; this 
because Cheng Hlian says a text variant has b., and, acc. to Yii, a. and b. “were 
closely similar in sound”. — Reject. The two versions represent different text 
traditions, d. = “The villagers bring offerings”. 

398. hien (g'em a) ‘all’ Kt for han (g'dm b) ‘envelop’ says Cheng Hlian on 
Chouli: Yi k’i shi phr. c.: “He furnishes the holder (case) for the staff”. — Possible. 
Yet there is the possibility that a. is but a short-form for a word d., in Shuowen 
defined as = ‘box’, in T’ang yiin read so as to indicate Arch, kem and g'em and 
there defined as ‘cup’ (i.e. ‘container’). This word seems to have influenced Lu Ti¬ 
ming, for he says that in Cheng Hiian’s gloss the b. should not be read in its ordi¬ 
nary way but like a., i.e. Arch. g'em. The word d. is earliest known from Shi ki: 
T’ien kuan shu phr. e.: “It can be a holder for swords” (here, on the other hand, 
Su Lin would read d. g'dm as Kt for b). g'dm , kem , g'em are, of course, variants of 
one and same word stem. 

399. hien (g'em a) ‘all’ Kt for han (g'dm b) ‘to contain, to hold’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on Tso: Chao 21 phr. c.: “If [the sound] is too slight, it will not be held 
(by the heart)”. — Unnecessary, c. might mean: “If [the sound] is too slight, it is 
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not (complete:) sufficient (sc. for filling the heart)”. But though this makes sense, 
it is not conclusive. There exists another text version d.: “If it is too slight, it does 
not move (the heart)”, which is preferable, a. is then a short-form for d. 

400. h i e n (g'em a) ‘all’ Kt for h i e n (g'em b) ‘to cut off’ says Yu Yiie on Shu: 
Klin Shi phr. c.: “They (cut off:) broke and killed their enemies”. — Yii has found 
the word b. (unknown from texts) in Shuowen, where it is said that “some read it 
like a., others read it like d.”, and it appears that Shuowen’s b. is the same graph 
as e. (teiam) and that the “reading like a.” must be a mistake. For the Shu line 
c. (“They killed all his enemies”) see Gloss 1883. Chu Tsiin-sheng proposes that, 
in phr. c., a. is Kt for k’an (k'dm f) ‘to kill* (same as g.), which would be more 
reasonable than Yu’s idea; but it is unnecessary, a. ‘air making good sense. 

Again, on Li: Yiie ki phr. h. Yii Yiie says that i. should be a. in the sense of ‘to 
cut off (= b., as above): “They cut off (in him) the expansive spirit”. — Reject. 
It is more natural to take i. as standing for j. ‘to reduce’ (within the same Hs series): 
h. = “They reduce (in him) the expansive spirit”. Moreover there exists a text 
variant which instead of h. has k.: “They trample down” (see Ch’en Hao), so the 
whole passage is uncertain. 

401. hi e n (g'em a) ‘all’ Kt for t’an (d'dm b) ‘to extend’ says Wu K’ai-sheng 
on Shu: Tsiu kao phr. c.: “From Ch’eng T’ang extending to Ti Yi”. — Reject, a. 
has its ordinary meaning: c. = “From Ch’eng T’ang all to Ti Yi”. 

402. h i e n (yliam, %liam a) ‘danger’ Kt for h i e n (g'em b) ‘to throw down’ says 
Wu K’ai-sheng (Shang shu fu lu) and Sun Yi-jang on Yi Chou shu: Chai kung phr. 
c.: “I likewise did not throw my sovereign into difficulties”, thus reading p u ‘not’ 
inst. of p’ e i ‘grandly’. — K’ung Ch’ao (Tsin dynasty) retained the p’ e i : “I 
likewise together with my sovereign was greatly endangered in difficulties”. Chu 
Yu-tseng, on the contrary, took p i to stand for d. (as often) ‘to escape, to evade’, 
and he says h i e n a. = e. ‘far away, to go away from’, p i - h i e n thus forming 
a binome: “I likewise greatly with my sovereign kept away from difficulties”. 
Yet a. = e. has no safe text parallels. Wu and Sun refer to the famous Mao Kung 
Ting inscr. phr. f.: “Do not with your sovereign fall down into difficulties” as a 
parallel to phr. c., which certainly is tempting. But xh am f° r Q 19 phonetically 
weak, and the old interpr. of K’ung’s is therefore safest. 

403. hien, han (g'lam, g'ldm a), ‘railing, cage’ Kt for kien (kien b) ‘hard, 
solid’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chouli: Ts’ao jen phr. c.: “For strong and solid [soil] 
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one uses [extract of] hemp”; this because Cheng Huan defined k’ i a n g hien 
as = d. — Reject. Lu Te-ming records a variant hien (g'lam e) ‘hard soil’, a 
word that occurs in Kuan: Ti yiin; a. is obviously = e. 

404. h i n (xi*n a) ‘to rejoice’ Kt for h i (xpg b) ‘to shine, warm’ says Cheng 
Hiian on Li: Yiie ki phr. c.: “Heaven and Earth warmly unite”. — Reject. It is 
true that Yu Yiie as a support adduces the name of a prince called H i n - s h I 
d. in Tso but H i - s h i in Kung-yang, but, as said in our introduction, the per¬ 
sonal names in the ancient texts are varied so strongly as to give poor 'points d’appui. 
a. here should have its ordinary meaning: c. = “Heaven and Earth rejoicingly 
unite”. 

405. h i n (xim a) ‘to rejoice’ Kt for h i (xpr b) ‘to watch, to look out for’ says 
Wang Yin-chi (Tsa chi) followed by Sun Yi-jang on Mo: Keng chu phr. c.: (In the 
building of a wall, those who can fill in earth do the filling)” those who can watch 
do the watching”; this because of a similar passage in Lii: Pu k’ii, which has b. 
where our text here has a. This is, of course, in no way conclusive. Pi Yuan took 
a. as Kt for hien (xi& n d) c t° lift’: “those who can lift do the lifting”. This is 
better since a. for d. is a Kt within the same Hs series. 

406. h i n (xP n a) ‘to smear with blood’ Kt for h ii n (^man b) ‘perfume, to 
fumigate’ says Cheng Huan on Chouli: Nii wu phr. c.: “They purify (expel noxious 
influences) and (bathe:) sprinkle with aromatic [herbs]”. — Possible, all the more 
since there are text variants a/b in several early texts. Yet a parallel in Lii: Pen 
wei phr. d. speaks against a Kt here: (When T’ang obtained Yi Yin) “he purified 
him in the temple and smeared him with [the blood of] a sacrificial pig”. The ritual 
f u e. purifying and the h i n a. smearing is evidently the same in both texts. Thus 
c.: “(The sorceresses) for the [rite of] purifying (i.e. expelling of noxious influences) 
smear themselves with blood and bathe”. 

Again, in Kyii: Ts’i yii phr. f., Wei Chao says a. is Kt for b.: (When Huan Kung 
obtained Kuan Chung) “they thrice perfumed him and thrice bathed him”. But 
here again it is the same kind of rite as in Lii d. above: “they thrice smeared him 
with blood and thrice bathed him”. (Wei Chao records a variant reading b. inst. 
of a., thus xi W9n b. Kt for xi m a > and not w ce versa). 

From the narrow technical meaning ‘to smear with blood’ h i n a. sometimes by 
extension means ‘to smear’ generally. Thus in Chouli: Ch’ang jen phr. g.: (at the 
rite of washing the corpse) “he furnishes the (smearing wine =) aromatic wine for 
the smearing”. Here, curiously enough, Cheng Hiian does not define a. as serving 
for b., for he says simply h. In this phr. g., Cheng Chung says that xi dn a * * 8 Kt 
for h u e i ( xi Wdr i) ‘fine’: “the fine aromatic wine”. — An arbitrary guess. 

407. h i n g (g’ieng a) ‘punishment’ Kt for king (kieng b) ‘a shortcut’ says 
Wang Nien-sun (Shu wen) on Li: Yiie ling phr. c.: “The hundred parts of the body 
are at rest, in their actions there is no (short-cut =) hurry”; this since Cheng Hiian 
records a text variant b. inst. of a. — Unlikely. Wang means that p o k u a n is 
here equal to p o t ’ i d. (example of this in Li: Yiie ki), and for king b. = ‘hasty, 
hurry’ he adduces Sun: Siu shen phr. e., on which Yang Liang says king b. = 
f.: “(Of all methods of nourishing the mind) there is none more direct (quick) than 
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to follow the proper conduct”; but here king b. evidently retains its fundamental 
sense: “there is none more (short-cutting =) direct”, and Yang’s definition is a free 
paraphrase. P o k u a n is very common in the sense of “all the officials”, but 
never of “all the parts of the body”. We know phrases like si k u a n “the four 
(important) parts of the body “(eyes, ears, nose, mouth) in Lii: Kuei sheng, and 
w u k u a n “the five parts of the body (eyes, ears, nose, mouth, heart) in Siin: 
Cheng ming, but never p o k u a n in this sense. The traditional (Cheng Hiian) 
interpr. is therefore safest: c. = “All the officials are living quiet, when they act 
they inflict no punishments”. Thus king b. in the alternative text version is 
really Kt for h i n g a. 

408. h i n g (g'ieng a) ‘shape, form’ Kt for h i n g (g’&ng b) ‘to go; to practise’ 
etc. says Yli Sing-wu on Siin: Kiin tao phr. c.: “When the highest Tao is greatly 
practised”. — Reject, c. = “When the highest Tao greatly (takes shape:) is em¬ 
bodied” (sc. in the government of a state). 

Again, a. Kt for b. says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: T’ien ti phr. d., which would stand 
for e., whatever that may mean. — Reject, d. = “He will base himself on his own 
(body:) person and consider different (the shapes, the things =) his entourage” 
(hing a. = w a n wu ‘the myriad things’, as often). In other words, he will see 
a contrast between himself and others and not realize the great identity. 

409. h i u (xify a) ‘to rest; blessing, grace, luck’ etc. Kt for h a o (x$g b) but not 
in its ordinary sense of ‘fine; to love’ but meaning ‘to give’ says Yang Shu-ta (Kin 
wen shuo) on the Hiao Yu inscr. phr. c.: “The cowries given by the king, 20 p’Sng” 
and several similar inscriptions. — Unnecessary. Yang adduces for h a o b. = ‘to 
give’ T8 o: Chao 7 phr. d.: “He gave him a [bow called] ta-kiie”. But both hao 
b. and h i u a. often have the sense of ‘grace, favour’, and so they have in all the 
cases adduced, e.g. c.: “The cowries given-as-a-favour by the king”, d. = “He 
favoured him with a [bow called] ta-kiie”. 

Again, on several inscr. (e.g. Hiao fu Kuei, Huai mi 1:22) having the phr. h i u 
w a n g e. Kuo Mo-jo takes h i u a. as Kt for hiao (%og) ‘filial’, Hiu Wang 
being id. with the Chou king Hiao wang. — Arbitrary and unlikely, e. = “the 
gracious King”. Cf. Ch’en Meng-kia in K’ao ku hue pao 1955 p. 105. 

410. h i u (xiog a) ‘to rest; blessing, grace’ etc. Kt for h ii (xi u b) ‘warm, heat’ 
says Cheng Hiian (followed by Lu Td-ming) on Chouli: Kung jen phr. c.: (The root 
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of the horn is close to the brain and) “it is warmed by the vital breath”. — Reject, 
h i u a. is often used for a homophonous word h i u (xify) meaning ‘fine, good’ 
(examples in Shi, Shu etc.), then often defined as = d. by the commentators, 
c. = “it is made fine by the vital breath”. 

Again, on Tso: Chao 3 phr. e. Lu Te-ming believes that a. is Kt for b., but Kia 
K’uei here again defines it as = d.: “(The people suffer and) will surely find them 
(sc. the coming rulers of the Ch’en house) genial and fine”. 

When Tuan Yii-ts’ai on Li: Yii tsao phr. f. proposes that this stands for g.: “(The 
warrior’s ample breadth) is full and warm”, this is very forced, f. means: “He has 
ample breadth, he is solid, he displays his fineness” (d.). 

411. h i u (xiog a) ‘to rest; blessing, grace’ etc. Kt for h i (xP9 b.) ‘joy, to rejoice’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Shu: Hung fan phr. c.: “joyous verifications”, and several 
analogous texts. — Reject. The extension of meaning of h i u a. ‘to rest: ease, 
well-being: blessing, happiness, grace* is quite natural and well attested and there 
is no need for any Kt speculation, c. = “happy verifications”. 

412. h i u n g ( xiw&ng a) ‘elder brother’ Kt for h u a n g (g'w&ng b) ‘august’ says 
Yii Sing-wu on Shu: Ta kao phr. c.: “the august father”. — Refuted in Gloss 1612 
a. c. = ‘elder brothers and (fathers:) uncles”, i.e. the senior men of the family. 

Again, on Chuang: T’ien ti phr. d. Yii Sing-wu says a. Kt for b.: “How would 
that be the teaching to the people [given by] the august Yao and Shun”. — Reject. 
The context clearly shows, through antithesis with the t i ‘younger brother’ in the 
second half of the line, that h i u n g a. has its ordinary meaning: “(Such an one) 
how would he (treat as elder brother =) be reverent towards Yao and Shun in 
their instruction of the people — he would (ocean-like:) full of grandeur treat them 
as younger brothers”. 

413. h i u n g ( xiw&ng a) ‘elder brother’ Kt for h u a n g (xmwdng b) ‘waste’ says 
Kuo Mo-jo (K’ao ku hiie pao 1958 p. 1) on the Pao Yu inscr. phr. c.: “He (laid 
waste:) destroyed the six (items, here =) states”, adducing as parallel for h u a n g 
Shu: Wei Ts'i phr. d.: “[Heaven] wastes the state of Yin”, e. would then be equal to 
tan and be a mere “particle”. — Highly speculative. The preceding line runs f., 
and Kuo believes that k i g. ‘to reach’ here means ‘to seize’, a meaning which it 
never has. Perhaps f—c. could mean: “The King ordered Pao to (reach =) go to 
the five princes in the east of the Yin realm and present them six kinds of gems”, 
h i u n g a. would then be Kt for h u a n g (xiwang h) ‘to give, to confer’ (within 
the same Hs series). For p ’ i n cf. the Mu Kung Ting inscr. phr. i: “He gave jades, 
five items”. The inscriptions very often record the presenting of gifts from a king 
or a superior. 

414. hiung (giving a) ‘male’ Kt for jung (diong b) ‘steam, heat’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on Ch’u ts’i: Ta chao phr. c.: “Hot and fiery, Heaven’s virtue is bright”. 
— Reject, hiung ‘male’ by extension often means ‘virile, strong, powerful’, 
c. = “Powerful and fiery, Heaven’s virtue is bright”. 

415. hiung (giving a) ‘male’ Kt for yung (dmng b) ‘brave’ says Hung Yi- 
siian on Chuang: Te ch’ung fu phr. c.: “A single brave warrior bravely breaks into 
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an army of 9 legions”. — Reject. When the first line has the correct b., why should 
the second have a. as Kt for this same b.? c. = “A single brave warrior (virilely:) 
powerfully breaks into an army of 9 legions”. 

416. ho (g’wd a) ‘harmony, to mix’ etc. Kt for siian (8{wan b) ‘to spread, 
proclaim’ etc. says Wang Yin-chi' on Chouli: Ta Tsai phr. c., and on Li: Yiie ling 
phr. d.; similarly, in Shu: P’an Keng phr. e. the a. is Kt for b. says Yu Yiie. On 
the other hand, in Shu: P’an Keng phr. f. Sun Sing-yen says b. b Kt for a. —■ 
Reject. All this is fully refuted in Gloss 1451, quod vide . It is all based on a phonetic 
speculation of Cheng Hiian’s (2nd c. A.D): h o (g'wd a) and h u a n (g'wdn g) 
were “homophonous”, and g. and b. have the same Hs Phonetic. Probably some 
late Han dialect had nasalized the vowel in g'wdn>g'wd n , thus making it similar 
to g'wd a., but this is certainly not applicable to archaic times. 

417. h o (g'wd a) ‘harmony, to mix’ etc. Kt for h i (pa b) ‘to sport, jest’, but 
not in this sense but meaning ‘flag’ says Chang Ping-lin (Siao hue ta wen) on Chouli: 
Ta si ma phr. c.: “With flags he makes the left and right flag gates”. Chang adduces 
that in Han shu: Kao Ti ki the h i b is used as Kt for h u e i (%mwia d) ‘a signal 
flag’, and g'wd a. would then really be Kt for pnwia d. —■ Unlikely. Kiang Yung 
takes h o a. here in the sense of s li - h o e. ‘good order’ and the name refers to 
the well-regulated movements of the troops through these improvised “gates’, i.e. 
openings between the flags, c. = “With flags he makes the left and the right gates- 
of-good-order”. 

418. h o (g 'd a) ‘what, which’ Kt for n g o (ngd b) ‘fine’ say Ma Juei-ch’en and 
Ch’en Huan on Ode 267 phr. c., as quoted in Tso: Siang 27, to which corresponds 
Shuowen’s version d. The word b. is known from no other text. The Mao version 
has correspondingly e. — Unlikely. The version c. represents a different text tradi¬ 
tion than that in d. and e., see in detail Gloss 758. e. = “With (ampleness:) ample 
blessings he overwhelms us”. 

419. h o (%dk a) ‘red, fiery, awe-inspiring’ Kt for s h i (ii&k b) Shuowen = c. 
‘ample’ says Tuan Yii-ts’ai on Ode 263 phr. d.: “amply, brightly . . .”. On the other 
hand, Mak b. is Kt for pz& a. says Tuan on Ode 178 phr. e.: “The chariot of state 
was red-coloured”. — Reject. Much confusion has been caused by three characters 
with double readings or appearing in different text traditions: 
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1 . The char. f. is really two graphs. In one of them: H o (x&k) ‘a place name’ %dk 
a. abbreviated is Phonetic. In the other: shi (iidk) ‘to break soil, to open up’ 
the Phonetic is ch’i (Vj&k g); through the abbreviation in the former case the 
two words have coincided in the char. f. For the reading iidk ‘to break soil, to open 
up’ see Erya: Shi him and our Gloss 1117 — it is then a variant for shi (iidk h) 
(in Ode 290 wr. i). 

2 . The char, h o (xdk a) means ‘read, fiery-red, fiery, awe-inspiring, majestic’, cf. 
Gloss 984. As such it occurs in phr. d.: “majestically, brightly”; there is not the 
slightest need to read it (through Kt) iidk , as Tuan wishes, nor does Lu Td-ming 
suggest any such reading in his comm, on Ode 263. Tuan’s reason is that under 
Erya: Shi him the phrase ho ho j. Lu Te-ming records that Kuo P’o read it 
like h., i.e. iidk (this simply because another Erya text tradition, that of Sh6-jen 
had k. inst. of j) but that Sie and himself read a. in the ordinary way: #&&, both 
in Ode 263 and elsewhere and in Erya. 

3. The char. b. when meaning ‘red’ is read h i (x&k), as indicated by Lu Te-ming 
both under Ode 278 and under Ode 213. It is then cognate to but by no means 
identical with h o (xdk a); least of all is it (with Tuan) a iidk that is Kt for a x&k- 
The same char, b., however, is also used for another word (just as 1. serves both 
for a kiwat and for a mjad): Shi (i{ak) the personal name of the famous prince of 
Shao. And since Shuowen defines the char. b. as = c. ‘ample’, Tuan concludes that 
it was the proper reading in Ode 263 phr. d., and that a. should be read iidk as 
Kt for this b. Refuted above. The Shuowen text has an addition under b.: “it is 
read like f.”; this, however, does not mean that b. was ever read x&k like the place 
name (when She-jen ap. K’ung Ying-ta on Ode 290 says “it is read similar to m. 
%w&k ”, this is an arbitrary guess) but simply that it was read like iidk f. ‘to break 
soil’, see under 1. above. 

420. h o (xdk a) ‘red, fiery, awe-inspiring’ Kt for h u a (g 9 wd b) ‘flower’ says 
Yu Yiie on Chuang: Ma t’i phr. c: “At the time of the lords of Hua-sii “Flourishing 
cooperation”, as it is given in Lie: Huang ti. — Reject, c. = “Brilliant cooperation”. 

421. ho (g'dt a) ‘which, what, where, why’ Kt for h a i (g 9 dd b) ‘to hurt, damage’. 
Under b. above (paragr. 338) we have seen that this sometimes is Kt for a. Here 
w© have vice versa . Example in Shu: T’ang shi phr. c.: “That one (sc. Kie) daily 
injures and destroys”, see Gloss 1407. On the other hand, when on Ode 304 phr. 
d. Mao Heng proposed that a. is Kt for b., this should be rejected; a. is Kt for e. 
(within the same Hs series), and the Lu and Han versions of the Ode really had e., 
not a; d. = “There was nobody who could dare to check us”. 

422. h o (g 9 dt a) ‘which, what, how’ etc. Kt for kie (kdd b) in the sense of k i e 
(Jcdd c) ‘boundary, limit’ says Yii Sing-wu on Sun: K’iang kuo phr. d.; the words 
h o - j o would then be equal to k i e - j a n e. Thus e. = “Being clearly (delimited:) 
distinguished — which of the two (sc. procedures) deserves to be enacted?” — In¬ 
admissible. Yang Liang naturally took h o - j o as = f., and though Wang Nien- 
sun complains that this has no raison d'etre in the context, it could very well be 
an interstice: “What about it?” Above all, Yli has overlooked that we have the 
same h o - j o a few lines earlier, in the phr. g., where his explanation is not appli- 
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cable; would h o - j o thus have two entirely different meanings a few lines apart? 

423. ho (g’dp a) ‘to join 1 Kt for huei (g’todd b) ‘to unite’ etc. says Sun Yi-jang 
on the Shao po Hu Kuei inscr. phr. c.: “(Shuo) came to join in the [governing] 
affairs”. — Reject, a. and b. are often quite synonymous, and ho shi will be 
equally good as huei shi. 

424. h o (g'dp a) ‘to close, why not’ Kt for h o (g’di b) ‘which, what, why* says 
Tuan Yii-ts’ai (Shuowen kie tsi chu). Tuan means that since Hii Shen defines a. 
by c. ‘to cover’, it must be the original graph for k a i (k&d d) and thus must an¬ 
ciently have belonged to the -1 class, not the -p class; its appearing in the -p class 
acc. to Tuan “is not ancient”. — Reject. The final -p is Archaic, see Grammata 
Serica Recensa group 642 and Gloss 734. 

425. h u (g’o a) when meaning ‘in, at, on* Kt for y li (g\vx) b) ‘in, at, on’ says 
Chu Tsiin-sheng. — Certainly not. They are synonymous, but there is not the 
slightest reason for believing that a. was ever pronounced like b. 

426. h u (g’o a) ‘in, at, on* Kt for ch’u (t’io b) ‘place; to dwell’says Ma Sii-lun 
on Chuang: Chi pei yu phr. c., which thus would be equal to w u ch’u t’ao w u. 

— Reject. One text version after p i has a w e i (d) and Kuo Siang’s comm, 
shows that his version has w e i. (Chuang has just said that Tao exists in every 
object; he continues:) c. = “You should not assert that it does not exist in the 
(abandoned things:) things from which it keeps apart”. 

427. h u (g’o a) ‘dewlap; which, why, what’ Kt for h i a (g’d b) ‘distant, far- 
reaching’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 290 phr. e.: “far-reaching old age”, Ode 193 
phr. d. ’’the far-reaching fragrance is truly good”, Yili: Shi kuan li phr. e. “far- 
reaching felicity” (this latter corresponding to Ode 216 phr. f). — Plausible, see 
Gloss 553. Cf. also our paragr. 380 above on h i a b. — It should be added that 
when a. ‘dewlap’ is used as Kt for ‘which, what, why’ this latter was a homophonous 
h u (g’o), acc. to all traditions, a. was not Kt for and pronounced like h o (g’dt g), 
as Chu Tsiin-sheng proposes. 

428. h u (g’o a) ‘dewlap’, used for h u (g’o b) ‘a kind of vessel’ Kt for k u (ko c) 
‘vessel’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Tso: Ai 11 phr. d. and Lun: Kung-ye Ch’ang phr. e. 

— Shuowen has the word c, defined as = f. ‘a vessel’, but it does not occur in pre- 
Han texts; yet it must in all probability be id. with a kind of vessel written g. in 
a number of inscribed bronze vessels, square, low vessels (reminding of P’an) on 
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a low foot. The Chinese palaeographers (Liu Sin-yuan and followers) have identified 
this vessel with the f u (piwo h), a vessel recorded in Li: Li yiin phr. i. This is 
tempting in view of the parallelism between phr. d. and phr. i., but when they 
pose that k u (ko g) is Kt for f u (ppvo h), this is phonetically excluded: k u and 
f u may have been alternative names for the same kind of vessel, but there can 
be no question of g. having ever been pronounced piwo . — Chu’s idea that h u 
(g’o a, b) is Kt for k u (ko c, g) is phonetically admissible but no more than a guess. 
It could just as well be a Kt for the homophonous h u (g’o j). 

429. h u (g’o a) ‘flask’ Kt for f u (b’iu b) ‘a tally’ says Kuo Mo-jo on the Shao 
po Hu inscr. phr. c.: “with a tally reported and paid”. — Reject. The words y i h u 
should, with Jung Keng (Shang Chou yi k’i) and others, be carried to the preceding 
line: d.: “I presented X a Hu flask”. 

430. h u (g’wo a) ‘bow, to bend’ Kt for w u (‘too b) ‘mud, dirt’ says Tu Tsi-ch’un 
on Chouli: Chou jen phr. c.: “(In giving the curvature to the carriage pole) one 
wants it to be gently-(curving) and not go (dirtily:) unduly deep (sc. in the curve).” 
— Cheng Htian did not accept this: c. = One wants it to be gently-(curving) and 
not go deep (in the curve) as an (archery) bow”. Certainly right. 

431. h u, w u (xfntoOy mjwo a) ‘big slice of meat, great’ etc. Kt for m u (mdg b) 
‘model’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 193 phr. c.: “Though the people have no 
(model:) law”; this because Cheng Htian defined a. here by d. — Reject, refuted 
in detail in Gloss 580. c. = “Though the people is not (great, ample:) numerous”. 

432. h u (xrntoo a) ‘to cover’ Kt for w u (miu b) ‘to despise, insult’ says Chu Tsiin- 
sheng on Li: T’ou hu phr. c.: “Do not be insulting, do not be arrogant”; this because 
Cheng Htian says d., defining both h u and a o as = ‘disrespectful’. — Reject. 
Fang Pao (quoted with approval by Ho Yi-hang) says a. is Kt for h u (%o e) ‘to 
bawl’: “Do not bawl . . .”. And Wang Fu-chi defines a. by h u a n g (xmwdng f) 
‘wild, excessive’: “Do not be excessive . . he probably meant that a. was Kt 
for f., just as many scholasts all from Han time have insisted that when w a n g 
(miwang g) has the sense of ‘not have’ it is Kt for w u (miwo h) and should be read 
w u and not w a n g (this latter Kt idea should, of course, be rejected: w u and 
w a n g were synonymous, and g. should never be read w u — unless it may occa¬ 
sionally have served as a convenient short-form for w u). Lu Te-ming, on the other 
hand, has had a version of phr. c. reading h u (xmwo i) inst. of a. — All these 
attempts should be declined. Both h u a. and h u i. occur in the Odes as variants 
of h u, w u (xmwOy miwo j) ‘great’, and so does a. here: c. = “Do not be (great:) 
overbearing, do not be arrogant”. 

433. h u (xmwdt a) ‘careless, sudden’ etc. Kt for k u (kwdt b) ‘to disturb, disorder’ 
says Wang Yin-chi (Shu wen) on Shu: Kao Yao mo (Yi Tsi) phr. c.: “I will exa¬ 
mine [if there is] good government or disorder”. — Discussed in detail in Gloss 
1322: The phr. c. is really a highly corrupted text version, which should be rejected. 

434. h u (g’uk a) ‘a measure’ Kt for ch’u (t’juk b) ‘to knock against’ says Ma 
Sii-lun on Chuang: T’ien hia phr. c.: “His (sc. Mo-tsi’s) principles are very offen¬ 
sive”. — Reject. Kuo Siang and Li Yi (Tsin dynasty) defined a. as = d. ‘lacking 
in smoothness’, thus: “His principles are rough”, evidently (with Lu Turning) 
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taking a. to be Kt for h u e, k’ u e ( g'uk , k'uk e.) ‘hard and stony’ (text ex. in 
Hanfei). But Kuan: Ti yiin has a passage f., and Yin Chi-chang here defines a. 
as = g. ‘thin’ (Erya: Shi ku has an entry h.: “a. means exhausted”) thus f. = “(The 
grains of the cereals) are solid and not meagre”. Kuo K’ing-fan thinks a. has this 
meaning in phr. c.: “His principles are (thin, meagre:) niggardly”. This, in fact, 
tallies best with the preceding line in Chuang phr. i.: “In life toil, in death (thinness:) 
niggardliness” — “his principles are niggardly”. This is certainly the most con¬ 
vincing. 

435. h u a (ywa a) ‘to transform, to change’ Kt for h u o (g'w& b) ‘calamity’ says 
Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chouli: Ta chu phr. c.: “the prayers [against] calamities”. — 
Possible, but uncertain. Cheng Chung gave a. its proper sense, saying that this 
prayer was for “avoiding catastrophes and wards”, evidently (with Sun Yi-jang) 
meaning: “the prayers for changing (the baleful fate impending)”, and this has 
caused Chu’s theory above. But the phr. c. is too general and indefinite in its for¬ 
mulation to allow of any precise interpretation. 

436. h u a (g'wd a) ‘flower* Kt for h u ( g'wo b) ‘bottle-gourd, melon’ says Cheng 
Hiian on Li: Kiao t’e sheng phr. c., since he defines a. as = d. ‘fruits from plants’ 
(as opp. to such from trees): “The Son of Heaven plants melons and gourds”. — 
Plausible. In Li: Yiie ling we have correspondingly: e. 

437. h u a (g’uid a) ‘flower’ Kt for k’ u a (k’iv& b) ‘depressed; lowland’ says 
Cheng Hiian on Chouli: Hing fang shl phr. c.: “[so that] there will be no depressed 
or detached [patches of] ground”. Cheng adds that b. means d., which the Ts’ing 
scholars have identified with the phr. e. in Shuowen, there defined as = f. ‘low*. 
Yet the g. was Anc. 'wa (= Arch, *wd), whereas Lu Te-ming insists that Cheng 
Hiian read b. Anc. k’wa (Arch. k’wd). Kia Kung-yen proposes that a. means ‘broad 
at the ends and narrow in the middle’, whereas Tuan Yii-ts’ai thinks that it means 
‘slanting and drawn out’. Huei Shi-k’i again thinks that b.is equal to kuai h.in 
the sense of ‘oblique’. — All this is so many guesses. Cheng’s propos should be 
rejected and g'wd a. ‘flower’ is Kt for a homophonous word g'w& ‘to cleave’, which 
is well attested in Li: Kiao t’e sheng phr. i.: “For the ruler of a state one cleaves it” 
(sc. the melon). Here Lu Te-ming says that a. is read Anc. ywa (Arch. g'tvA). Thus 
c.: “There will be no cleft and detached [patches of] ground”. 
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438. h u a (g’wd a) ‘flower* Kt for k’ua ( k’w& b) ‘to boast* says Ma Sii-lun on 
Lao 38 phr. c.: “Fore-knowledge is a boasting of [possessing] the Tao, but it is the 
beginning of folly”. — This Lao passage is extensively explained in Hanfei: Kie 
Lao and h u a a. has its regular meaning: “Fore-knowledge [may seem] a (flower:) 
fine attribute of the Tao (i.e. fine ability in those who possess the Tao), but it is 
(merely) the beginning of folly”. 

Similarly, on an analogous phr. in Chuang: Chi pei yu: d. Ma Sii-lun says a. is 
Kt for b., but here again tao chi hua means as in Lao above. 

Again, on Chuang: Ta tsung shi phr. e. Ma Sii-lun says a. is Kt for f. (sc. the 
primary graph for b.): “Grandly manifest was their emptiness, but they did not 
brag (about it)”. Here as well a. has its regular meaning: “but they did not make 
(a flower:) an empty adornment of it”. 

439. hua (g’wet a) ‘slippery* Kt for k u ( hvdt b) ‘to confuse, to disturb, to trouble’ 
says Tuan Yii-ts’ai on many passages in the pre-Han texts (e.g. Kyii: Chou yii 
phr. c.). — We should rather say that g’wet and Javdt are two aspects of the same 
word stem: ‘slippery: unsteady: to upset, to disturb*. Hence a. could appear now 
as g’wet , now as kwdt. 

440. hua (g’wet a) ‘slippery’ Kt for k’ ii (k’iwdt b) says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: 
Sii Wu Kuei phr. c. The binome d. would be equal to e. ‘to bend, subjugate, sup¬ 
press’: c. = “[Though] suppressed (i.e. hidden) it (sc. the heavenly power) has its 
reality”. — This is tempting because of the similarity between the two binomes 

d. and e. Yet Lu Te-ming reads c. Anc. yiet-jywat (Arch, g’iet-g’wet) whereas e. was 
Arch. k’iU-k’iwdt . And e. is only known from Han-time and later texts. Some have 
tried to take the words in c. separately: “h i e rising up and hua (slippery =) 
rolling about (i.e. difficult to grasp), it yet has a reality”. But the ancient tradition 
has it as a binome: Kuo Siang = f. ‘heterogenous’; Hiang Siu = g. ‘confused*; thus 

e. : “In the disparateness (confusion) [of the things] it (the heavenly power) has its 
reality”. This seems to be the safest explanation. 

441. h u a, h u o (g’w&g, g’wZk a) ‘to draw, to plan* Kt for k u o (kwd b) ‘to pass’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ku-liang: Huan 6 phr. c.: “Because he (sc. the prince of 
Chou) passed us” (sc. the territory of Lu). Kung-yang correspondingly has d. with 
hua (^wa e) ‘to change’, and Chu adds that this e. is likewise Kt for b. — Reject. 
The ywa e. of the Kung-yang text could possibly be Kt for kwd b. ‘to pass’, here 
in the sense of ‘to pass by’ without the proper visiting rites (this is the general idea 
as expressed in the Ho Hiu comm.). Hung Yi-siian insists on the Kt, particularly 
since an earlier paragraph in the text runs f. And there is a parallel in Kung-yang: 
Ai 6 phr. g.: “I wish that you gentlemen (pass by =) pay a short visit en passant 
to me” (e. could certainly not mean h. here). But this is not applicable to the 
Ku-liang text c. If Lu Te-ming, who gives it the ju-sheng, is right, the second 
form h u o (g’wlk) would be the proper reading. This word: ‘to plan, to design’ 
may then mean c.: “because he [only] had designs on us”, equal to the common 
expression i. The curious similarity between Ku-liang (c.) and Kung-yang (d) sug¬ 
gests that both are based on some earlier source which they have understood 
differently, each paraphrasing it in his own way. 
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442. h u a i (g'wer a) ‘bosom, to cherish* Kt for k u e i ( k{wdr b) ‘Spirit* says Yu 
Sing-wu (Wen siian) on the Po Chung Kuei inscr. phr. c.: “Thereby he comforts 
the shen kuei Spirits and (d. = e) reverences the deceased fine men”. — Kuo 
Mo-jo, better, reads h u a i a. together with the following: “Thereby he comforts 
the shen Spirits and h u a i shows love for (d. = f) the deceased fine men”. 

443. h u a i (g'wer a) ‘to ruin, to spoil* Kt for h u e i (g'wvr b) ‘sick’ says Lu Te- 
ming (so understanding Mao Heng’s gloss) on Ode 198 phr. c.: “sick tree”. Another 
school ap. Shuowen had d. — There is hardly any Kt here, g'wer and g'wvr being 
cognate words, see in detail Gloss 599 . 

444. h u a i (g'wer a) ‘bosom, to cherish’ Kt for kuei (kiwdr b) ‘to return, to 
go to’ says Wen Yi-to on Ode 149 phr. c.: “Those good words of returning home”. 
Mao had defined a. by b. (Erya also has an entry a. = b). — Refuted in Gloss 
110 a. On the other hand, there are cases where such a Kt seems more plausible. 
When Shu: Kin t’eng has phr. d.: “Our former king will also forever have a reliance 
and a resort” (i.e. sacrifices to sustain them), and when Kyii: Chou yii has phr. e. 
and Wei Chao says a. = b., it is fairly certain that a. is Kt for b.: “There is nowhere 
to find a reliance and a resort”. 

445. h u a i (g'wer a) ‘bosom, to cherish* Kt for kuei (g'jwer b) ‘to present’ says 
Yii Sing-wu (Chu tsi) on Hanfei: Nei ch’u shuo, hia phr. c.: “He presented an atten¬ 
dant a wiping-cloth”. — Plausible. But it could equally well be said that a. is Kt 
for d., used as in Lun: Yang Huo phr. e.: “He sent a present of a pig to Confucius”. 

446. h u a n (g'wan a) ‘to turn round* Kt for h ii a n (g'iwan b) ‘to suspend’ and 
h i e n (g'ian) ‘district* says Sun Yi-jang (Ku chou shi yi, Ku chou yii lun) on the 
Yin Fu inscr. phr. c. He takes d. to stand for e. ‘harvest*, thus: “to (si t i e n:) 
manage (h i e n:) the district’s (s 6 :) agriculture, forests and pastures”. — Un¬ 
likely. d. for e. is unconvincing, and a. got the reading g'ian and meaning ‘district* 
only in late Chou texts. Kuo Mo-jo takes t i e n to be a place name, g'wan a. to 
be Kt for y ii a n ('iw&n f) ‘park* and d. to stand for g. (which latter is Phon. in 
the graph d) ‘forest, wood*, thus: “to (si:) manage the Tien-parks’ woods, forests 
and pastures”. If so, why the pleonastic “woods, forests”? The question of this 
inscription remains open. 
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447. huan (g'wan a) ‘to turn round’ Kt for y i n g (giw&ng b) in its sense of 
‘to confuse, to delude’ says Wang Nien-sun on Siin: Ch’eng siang phr. c.: “to confuse 
(delude) his sovereign;” the same phr. occurs written d. in Siin: Ch’en tao. — This 
Kt theory is not so shocking as it would seem, for the graph e. ‘to turn round’, 
which is the primary form for both a. and f. (‘round, to turn round, circle, ring’ 
etc., see Grammata Ser. Rec. 256) also serves for another quite unrelated word 
k’ i u n g (g'iwlng) ‘solitary, helpless*, see Gloss 299. (There are many such cases 
in the arch, script: the same graph for g. and h., and so on). The Siin phrases c. 
and d. were certainly primarily wr. i., and this e., read g'iwtng was Kt for y i n g 
(l giving) b. y i n g b. in the sense of ‘to confuse, to delude’ is well attested, e.g. Siin: 
Yu tso phr. j.: “to embellish [his own] faults and delude the multitude”. It is then 
closely cognate to (of the same word stem as) y i n g ( g'itveng k) ‘to dazzle, confuse, 
delude’ (text ex. in Chuang). Wang Nien-sun’s idea about phr. c. (d.) is certainly 
right. 

Again, on Mo: Keng Chu phr. 1. Sun Yi-jang takes a. as = e., which latter, after 
Shuowen, he defines as ‘scared looks’: 1. = “With scared looks he steals them” (sc. 
the cakes). But Yii Sing-wu says a. stands for e. as Kt for b.:“(Deludedly:)foolishly 
he steals them”, which seems more convincing. 

448. huan (g'wan a) ‘to turn round’ is often Kt for s ii a n (dz{wan b) ‘to turn 
round’, not a phonetic Kt but a “synonym Kt” (like Idwat c. ‘sleeve’ Kt for mjad 
c. ‘sleeve’), e.g. Li: Li yiin phr. d. (Lu Te-ming a. read dziwan). By extension this 
dziwan can mean ‘agile’ (see Gloss 248) in Ode 97 phr. e.: “How agile you are”. 
When the Han school here reads s ii a n (dziwan f) defined as = g. ‘fine’, Wang 
Nien-sun thinks that a. of the Mao school is Kt for this f. But the latter has no 
other text support and it is certainly only an enlarged form of b. ‘agile’. 

449. h u a n (g'wan a) ‘to turn round’ Kt for p’an (b'wdn b) ‘to turn round’ 
says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: T’ien hia phr. c.: “like the whirling of a violent wind”. 
— Reject, a. was, of course, never read b'wdn . The two words were synonyms and 
no Kt is required. 

450. h u a n (g'wan a) ‘Royal domain proper’ Kt for h ii a n, h i e n (g'iwan, 
g'ian b) in the sense of ‘district* says Lu TS-ming on Ku-liang: Yin 1 phr. c.: “a 
prince-vassal within the Royal domain”. — Lu, however, gives an alternative 
reading Anc. ywan (Arch, g'wan) and this is most probable, a. being of the same 
word-stem as a long row of words in this Hs series; a. = “the encircling territory”. 

451. huan (g'wan a) ‘ring’ Kt for chu an (d'iwan b) ‘carved design on jade 
tessera’ says Yang Shu-ta (Kin wen shuo) on the Shi Kii Yi inscr. phr. c.: “to give .. . 
four carved chang tesserae”; this because Chouli: Yu jen has a phr. d. — Reject, 
a. was identified with e. by Wu Ta-ch*eng, and this is certainly the most natural: 
c. = “to give . . . four kuei-chang (jade handles for libation ladles) with 
rings”. 

452. huan (g'wdn a) ‘powder of burnt bone and lacquer mixed and rolled into 
balls’ (Shuowen) Kt for huan (g'wan b) ‘name of a weight’ says Tuan Yii-ts’ai 
on Chouli: Ye su phr. c.: “It has a weight of three h u a n”. Cheng Chung said that 
a. was Kt for huan, wan (g'wdn d) ‘a ball’, whatever he meant by that. — a. 
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with its meaning as given in Shuowen above is only known from Eastern Han time 
and later, and the original meaning and reading of the graph is thus unknown. 
The name of the weight was in one pre-Han text g'wdn a. (Chouli), in another g'wan 
b. (Shu: Lii hing), possibly two variants of the same word stem. See in detail our 
Gloss 2062, where several other complications regarding the Shu phr. are discussed. 

453. h u a n (g’wan a) ‘to stare* Kt for hiian ( g'iwan b) ‘to tie round* says Ma 
Sii-lun on Chuang: T’ien ti phr. c.: “In a tied fashion [they sit] in their bonds”. — 
Unlikely, such a pleonasm being unnecessary, c. = “Staring [they sit] in their 
bonds”. 

454. h u a n g (xmwdng a) ‘waste* etc. Kt for k* a n g {k'dng b) ‘empty husk’ 
etc., here defined as = c. ‘empty’ says Cheng Hiian (ap. Lu Te-ming) on Yi: Kua 
11 phr. d. How Cheng really understood the phr. is obscure. — Reject. The Sung 
school interpreted d. in the abstract: “[He can] bear with the uncultivated” (Legge). 
But Wang Yin-chi (Shu wen) refers to the Han-time interpr. ap. Yang Hiung’s 
T’ai hiian king (e.) which clearly shows that Yang took h u a n g a. in its well- 
known sense of ‘wild tracts’, i.e. the h u a n g f u f., regions of the Barbarians, 
the zone of domination farthest from the Royal capital. Yang explains d. by g.: 
“He controls the 9 [kinds of] Barbarians”. As the commentator Fan Wang on 
Yang’s work expresses it: h. = “He (embraces:) has in his power the [zones of] the 
Wild tracts [of the Barbarians]”, i.e. the whole earthly realm, into its farthest 
confines. This is certainly right. (It might be added that Wen Yi-to takes %mwdng 
a. as Kt for kua (Icwa i) ‘gourd’ so that pao huang would be equal to 
p’ a o kua j, an amusing speculation). 

Again, a. is Kt for k’ang (k'dng k) ‘empty’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 257 
phr. 1., where Mao Heng defines a. as = c. But this char. c. besides ‘empty* also, 
read k’ ii (= m.), means ‘waste, ruins’, and that may have been Mao’s idea, cer¬ 
tainly preferable: 1. = “All things together are utterly (waste:) ruined”, see Gloss 
976. — The word k'dng k. (Erya: Shi ku = ‘empty’) is not known from texts but 
must be id. with k'dng b., which means ‘empty husk’ in Ku-liang. (In Ode 220 
phr. n. Cheng Hiian says b. means ‘empty’: “They fill the empty cup”, but n. bet- 
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ter: “They fill that cup of rest”, see Gloss 710). Huang a. ‘waste, ruined* in 
many passages comes very near in meaning to k* a n g b. when this means ‘empty* 
(‘empty husk*), but it was certainly never read k* a n g . 

455. h u a n g (xmwdng a) ‘waste’ etc. Kt for 1 i a n g ( Ijang b) ‘to measure’ says 
Chu Tsiin-sheng on Shu: Kao Yao mo (Yi Tsi) phr. c.: “I measured the land work”. 
— Reject, h u a n g a. is often Kt for a homophonous word (xmwdng) meaning 
‘great, to extend, extensively*, see Glosses 287 and 1077 (with text examples). 
Thus e. = “I extensively planned the land work”. 

456. h u a n g (xmwdng a) ‘waste* etc. Kt for p’ u (p' o c) ‘vast’ but not in this 
ordinary sense of the character but meaning (after Shuowen) ‘bleak, without colour’ 
says Chang Ping-lin on Chuang: Tsai yu phr. c.: “The light of sun and moon became 
ever more bleak”. — Reject. Shuowen’s definition is not confirmed by a single text, 
and this Kt is phonetically excluded, c. = “The light of sun and moon is ever more 
(ruined:) failing”. 

457. huang (g'wdng a) ‘august’ etc. Kt for huang, k’uang (xiwang b) 
‘how much the more, moreover* (this sometimes wr. without the left part) in Shu: 
Wu yi phr. c.: “Do not moreover say ...” and several more Shu passages, see Gloss 
1850. — When Ode 35 has phr. d.: “How do I have leisure to be anxious for my 
future” (so translated in Gloss 97), but this in Li: Piao ki and in Tso: Siang 25 is 
quoted e., Yu Yiie insists that f. is an erroneously enlarged form and that we 
should follow e.: “How much the less can I be anxious about my future”. This is 
possible. 

458. h u a n g (g'wdng a) ‘august* etc. Kt for k’ u a n g (k'iuxing b) ‘to correct’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 157 phr. c.: “The States of the four quarters, them he 
corrected”; this because Mao Heng defined a. by b. — It is more cautious to say 
that a. was Kt for a homophonous g'wdng ‘to correct’, possibly cognate to b., see 
Gloss 393. No tradition has it that a. should be read Ic'iwang. 

459. h u a n g (g'wdng a) ‘august* etc. Kt for k u a n g ( Jcwdng , falling tone, b) 
‘full, extensive* says Wang Nien-sun (Shu wen) on Ta Tai li: Siao pien phr. c.: “It 
extends to the four seas”. — Plausible, see Glosses 899, 1209. 

460. h u a n g (g'wdng a) ‘august’ etc. Kt for w a n g (giwang b) ‘to go’ says Cheng 
Hiian on Ode 209 phr. c. “The deceased ancestors (proceed:) come”. — Refuted in 
Gloss 661. c. = “The deceased ancestors are august”. 

461. huang (g'wdng a) ‘august’ etc. Kt for hung (g'wdng b) ‘crosswise’ says 
Kuo Mo-jo on the King Yu inscr. phr. c.; but, says Kuo, since a. is here obviously 
a verb, ‘crossvise’ should here mean ‘to lift’: “He (lifted:) promoted King to go to 
his office”. A curious speculation, since b. never means ‘to lift’ in any other text. 
Wu K’ai-sheng proposes that g'wdng a. is Kt for huang (xiwang d.) ‘to give, to 
bestow’: “He endowed King to go to his office”. Yang Shu-ta proposes that g'wdng 
a. is Kt for h u (xo e) ‘to call’: “He summoned King ...” — phonetically absurd, 
huang a. has its own value, with an extension of meaning: ‘(to make) august > 
to exalt > to promote’: “He promoted King to go to his office”. 

462. huang (g'wdng a) ‘yellow’ Kt for heng (g'ang b) ‘top-gem of girdle- 
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pendant’ says Liu Sin-yuan on the Mao Kung Ting inscr. phr. c., which corresponds 
to Ode 178 phr. d.: “the onion-coloured top-gem of the girdle-pendant”. — Plausible. 

In the Sung Ting inscr. phr. e. Wu Ta-ch’eng takes a. as Kt for h e n g (g’&ng f) 
in the sense of ‘cross-piece supporting ceremonial cap’ (ex. in Tso: Huan 2), but 
Kuo Mo-jo still takes it to stand for b.; the choice is highly uncertain. 

463. huang, k’uang {%iwarvg a) ‘to increase, how much the more’ Kt for 
fang ('p'jwang b) ‘to resemble’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Sun: Fei shi er tsi phr. c.: 
“In their fame they (resemble:) are comparable to feudal lords”; this because Yang 
Liang says a. means b. — Reject, c. = “Their fame is (increased over:) surpasses 
[that of] feudal lords”. Indeed, Yang alternatively says it might be equal to yi 
e. For this meaning of the word see Glosses 412, 971. 

Again, a. Kt for b. says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Chi pei-yu phr. f., turning about 
the word sequence: mei huang yii hia: “Each time that he compares (sc 
the fatness of the pig) he (treads with the foot) further down”. — Reject. The line 
need not be altered: e. = “Each time he treads down he yii huang (increases 
it:) treads more deeply”. 

464. h u e i (%mwia a) ‘signal flag’ Kt for e r (n{dr b) ‘near’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng 
on Li: Li k’i phr. c.: (He does not sacrifice) “(too near and early =) prematurely”. 
— Reject. Cheng Huan defined a. as = d. ‘quick’, thus c.: (He does not sacrifice) 
“(quickly and early =) prematurely”. Lu Te-ming still reads a. Anc. xjw%$ (= Arch. 
Xmwia) and considers a. ‘flag’ as Kt for a homophonous word ‘quick’. Lu, however, 
records the existence of a text variant m o (mwd e) ‘to rub, to touch’, and since 
this occurs in Tso: “Siian 12 phr. f.: “(touching =) coming close to the embank¬ 
ments he returns”, e. may be the better reading here in c.: (He does not sacrifice) 
’’(touchingly =) immediately and early” (i.e, prematurely). In any case Chu’s Kt 
idea is impossible. 

465. h u e i (%wia a) ‘to signalize, to display’ Kt for s ii a n (8{wan b) ‘to pro¬ 
claim, to display’ etc. says Cheng Huan on Yi: Kua 15 phr. c.: “He displays his 
modesty”. — Reject. No Kt is necessary, a. making good sense. When Chu Hi 
says that a. is “the same as” h u e i (xfuw d), he is wide of the mark. 

466. h u e i (g’wdd a) ‘to unite* etc. Kt for h u e i (g'wdd b) ‘variegated’ says Sun 
Yi-jang (under Chouli: Si fu) on Shu: Kao Yao mo (Yi Tsi) phr. c. Fu Sheng’s 
text had d., and Cheng Hiian in comm, on Chouli: Si fu quotes Shu as d., not as 
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c. On the other hand, Hii Shen quotes e., this h u e i (g'wdd f) ‘embroidered in 6 
colours’ is etym. id. with a., meaning simply ‘a combination, composition’. — As 
extensively discussed in Gloss 1321, the reading b. need not be pre-Han — it is 
very likely a correction after the paragraph Hua huei shi in Chouli. And in c. the 
h u e i a. does not stand for b. nor for f. but has its ordinary value, the Shu phr. 
properly being cut thus: g. = (All these various symbols) “are made and combined 
on the ancestral temple vases”. 

When Chu Tstin-sheng says b. is Kt for a. (f.) in various passages in the classics, 
whereas Cheng Huan, followed by Tuan Yii-ts’ai, says vice versa, neither is con¬ 
clusive. The two words are probably cognate, but they are not identical, each having 
its well-attested reading (g'wdd and g'wdd respectively). 

467. huei (g'wdd a) ‘to unite’ etc. Kt for m e i (mwdd b) ‘to wash the face’ says 
Yang Shu-ta (Kin wen shuo) on the Ts’ai tsi Yih inscr. phr. c.: “He made for him¬ 
self the face-washing [vessel]”. — There is a great coufusion in regard to the char. 

b. As a place name (Ode 48) and also serving for a word ‘faint light’ (Yi: Kua 66) 
it is read Anc. mu&i, i.e. Arch, mwdd (Lu Te-ming). But Hii Shen (Shuowen) says b. 
means ‘to wash the face’, and both Lu Te-ming and Yen Shi-ku assert that this 
was a Kt for huei (Anc. %woi, Arch, ywdd d) ‘to wash the face’ occurring in Shu: 
Ku ming, which would mean that in this sense b. should be read %wad, not mwvd. 
This T’ang-time speculation is very arbitrary, and there is no pre-Han text in 
which b. really means ‘to wash the face’; we may thus leave Hii Shen’s definition 
of b. aside. Be this as it may, there is still the possibility that in phr. c. Yang is 
right so far that g'wdd a. may be Kt for the %w*d d. of the Shu. 

468. huei (g'wdd a) ‘to unite’ etc. Kt for k i a (kap b) ‘cyclical character’ — 
this would, acc. to Yii Yiie (K’iin king), have been Mao Heng’s idea, when he in 
Ode 236 phr. c. defines a. by b.: “On the first day”. Tuan Yii-ts’ai already suggests 
this, saying that a. “was similar in sound” to b. kap (the two being “shuang sheng”, 
identical in initial). — Reject. It is cruel to tax poor Mao with such an idiocy. 

c. = “The morning of the encounter was clear and bright,” see Gloss 788. 

469. huei (g'iwdd a) ‘kind; to favour’ etc. is Kt for w e i (g\wdd b) ‘to say’ in 
Shu: P’an Keng in the version of the Han stone classics phr. c., where the orthodox 
version has d.: “You say to me”. 

Referring to this sure case, Yii Sing-wu on Ode 268 phr. e. says a. is Kt for b., 
the phr. being equal to f.: “How can you call it peaceful”. — Unnecessary, e. = 
(I look up to Heaven), “when will it kindly give us peace?” 

Again, on Chuang: Wai wu phr. g. Yii Sing-wu says a. is Kt for b., whatever this 
may mean in this context. — Reject, g. = “To make [others] glad by means of 
kindness, is presumptiousness, it is a life-long shame”. (When Ma Sii-lun proposes 
that huan / %wdn ‘to rejoice’ here is Kt for huan/ g'wan ‘distress, anxious’- 
this is arbitrary and unnecessary). 

470. huei (g'iwdd a) ‘kind, to favour’ Kt for wei (diwdr b) the particle says Wen 
Yi-to on Ode 263 phr. c.: “You have scared, you have overawed those southern 
states.” — Reject, c. = “Having shown your care, your solicitude, [go and] comfort 
those southern states”. 
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Again, on Chuang: Wai wu phr. d. Chang Ping-Iin says a. is Kt for b.: “To be 
conceited because of your happiness”. — Reject, see our paragr. 469 above. — Se¬ 
veral other authors have held the same opinion (e.g. Kuo Mo-jo: Kin wen ts’ung 
k’ao, Yang Shu ta: Kia wen). It is based on a curious gloss by Fu K’ien on Tso: 
Chao 26 phr. e.: “The eunuch Huei-ts’iang Yi-lei was the crown-prince’s tutor”. 
Fu says h u e i a. and y i f. are both fa sheng ts’i “initial particles”, which 
is quite unreasonable. Tu Yu soberly takes the four characters as nomen proprium . 

471. h u e i (g’iivdd a) ‘kind, to favour’ Kt for fen (pjwdn b) ‘to steam rice’ says 
Yang Shu-ta on the Shu Kia-fu Kuei inscr. (Kiin ku lu 1:3) phr. c.: “has made the 
Kuei for steamed rice”. — Reject. It is doubtful whether the graph d. (with Sun 
Yi-jang) is really a. or not. a. Kt for b. is, of course, phonetically excluded. 

472. h u e i (g'wdd a) ‘to break through the banks (a river), turbulent, violent’ Kt 
for 8 u e i (dzpvdd b) ‘to achieve’ say Tuan Yii-ts’ai and Ma Juei-ch’en on Ode 
196 phr. c.: “Therefore they are not able to achieve it”, and Ode 265 phr. d.: “The 
plants are not achieved and luxuriant”; this because Mao Heng in both cases defines 
a. by b., and probably meant a Kt. — Refuted in Gloss 679. In phr. c. g'tvdd a. 
has its fundamental meaning: “They are not (rushing:) energetic in the achievement 
[of the work]”. In phr. d. g'wdd a. is, with Cheng Huan, Kt for w e i, h u e i (giv&d 
e): “The plants are not numerous and luxuriant”. 

473. h u e i (g'wdd a) ‘to break through the banks, turbulent, violent’ Kt for h u e i 
(Xfioar b) ‘to blaze’ says Yii Sing-wu on Mo: Fei-kung, hia phr. c.: “They (the rulers) 
bum their ancestral temples”. — Reject. Wang Yin-chi had proposed to take a. 
as a scribe’s error for d., an arbitrary text alteration, a. has here its own value, 
though generalized: “They bum and violate their ancestral temples”. 

474. h u e i, w e i (giwdd a) (Shuowen = ‘porcupine’, used for giivdd:) ‘class, cate¬ 
gory, sort’, this further Kt for h u e i (g’wdd b) ‘to unite, combine’ etc. says Tuan 
Yii-ts’ai on Yi: Kua 11 phr. c.: “When one pulls up grass [one does it] together 
with its likes” (sc. other similar plants). Basing himself on Wang Pi, Lu Te-ming 
says d.: “read giwdd , meaning e. category”; a. was certainly never read g'wdd , as 
Tuan proposes. Moreover, the phr. c. has been given many different interpretations 
(see ap. Lu Te-ming); thus, for instance, Cheng Huan says a. = f., whatever that 
may mean. The rigmarole in the Yi often defies analysis. 

475. h u e i (g'wdr a) ‘to revolve; go crookedly, deviate’ Kt for w e i (gnodr b) 
‘to go against, to err’ says Wen Yi-to on Ode 208 phr. c.: “His virtue is not erring”. 
— Unnecessary, c. = “His virtue is (not deflected:) without fault”. 
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476. h u e i (%iodr a) ‘snake-brood’ Kt for huei (g'wr b) ‘sick, exhausted* says 

Ho Yi-hang on Ode 3 phr. c.: “My horses are exhausted (sick)’*. — Uncertain 
whether a. is Kt for a homophonous huei d) ‘sick* or for b., see Glosses 

13 and 599. The words are certainly cognate. 

477. huei (xmiiodr a) ‘rope’ Kt for m e i (midr b) ‘beautiful’ (same word as c. 
and d.) says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Shu: Yao (Shun) tien phr. e. and on Ode 223 phr. 
f. etc.; this because Pseudo-K’ung on phr. e. says a. = c. — Reject, a. ‘rope’ serves 
as Kt for several homophonous words: x m i W9r ‘good, fine’; x m \ WdT ‘ a A a g> to signa¬ 
lize’, etc., see Gram. Ser. Recensa. e. = “He carefully (signalized:) displayed the 
five rules” (see Gloss 1247). f. = “If the noble men have fine plans (principles)”. 
The tradition is unanimous that a. always was read Anc. xi w & (— Arch. ^mt'M^r), 
never midr . 

478. huei (%iwdr a ) ‘to flame’ Kt for h ii n (xiwdn b) ‘to smoke’ says Sun Yi- 
jang on Mo: Pei t’i phr. c., which means small holes (loop-lights) in the city wall. 
In Ode 154 we find phr. d.: “We smoke out the rats”. And here in Mo the name 
h ii n - s h u ‘smoking-out-rats [holes]’ is used for such small apertures. — Plausible. 

479. huei (x mwd 9 a ) ‘to instruct’ Kt for m o u (mwdg b) ‘to consult, plan’ says 
Wu Ta-ch’eng on the Wang-sun K’ien (Yi?) che Chung phr. c. “the plans”. — 
Plausible, since this obviously corresponds to the phr. d. in Ode 195. It should 
be observed that m e i (i rmvdg e) ‘plum tree’ is wr. f. in Ode 20, Han version. 

When Yu Sing-wu would apply this also to Shu: Lo kao phr. g., this is un¬ 
necessary, see Gloss 1753. f. = “instructive words”. — a. and b. were probably 
cognate words. 

480. h u e i (x mwd g a ) ‘to instruct’ Kt for m e i or m o u (msg or mwdg b) ‘ener¬ 
getic, active’ says Wang Kuo-wei on the Pu K’i Kuei inscr. phr. c.: “You have 
been active in your work”. — Plausible. It corresponds to Ode 262 phr. d., the 
same meaning, see Gloss 262. The graph b. must have been an Arch, mdg or mwdg , 
though it has been borrowed in later times for a synonymous word Anc. miwln , 
modern m i n, see Glosses 866 and 1042. 

When in the Kuo Ki Tsi po P’an inscr. we find a corresponding e., this w u 
(miwo f) ‘martial’ cannot, as Kuo Mo-jo thinks, be the same as the mdg/mwdg above, 
e. = “martial in your work”, just as in the She (Yi?) Chung inscr. (Yang Shu-ta, 
Kin-wen p. 94) phr. g. 
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481. huei (x mwd 9 a ) ‘to regret* Kt for huei (xu&g b) ‘gift* in Yili: P’ing li 
phr. c.: “The gifts depend on [those given by] the envoy”, where the Ku-wen text, 
acc. to Cheng Hiian, has d. 

482. hun (a) ‘dusk’ etc. in its archaic graph Kt for wen (miurni b) ‘to 
inquire’ says Kuo Mo-jo on the Ch’en hou Yin ts'i Tuei inscr. phr. c.: “to go to 
audience and make [polite] inquiries with the feudal lords”. — Plausible. 

Again, Yang Shu-ta (Klin wen shuo p. 94) on the ShS (Yi?) Chung inscr. phr. d., 
corresponding to Ode 235 phr. e. “his good fame” says that /muwi a. is Kt for 
wen {m\w 2 n f) ‘to hear; fame’ (b. and f. are etym. the same word stem). — Plau¬ 
sible. 

483. hun {xmwmi a) ‘confused’ etc. Kt for men (mu&n b) ‘sad’ says Kao Yu 
on Lii: Pen sheng phr. c.: (Above there is the Son of Heaven but he is not proud) 
”below there is the common man, but he is not sad”. — Possible, but it would be 
better to take a. to stand for the homophonous hun (pirn d) ‘suffering, distress’ 
(ex. in the Odes): c. = “but he is not distressed”. 

Again, on this phr. c. and on Yen-tsi: Wen shang phr. e. Yii Sing-wu says a. 
stands for wen {mjwm f) ‘to hear’ since in the bronze inscriptions f. is frequently 
written g., so that a. and g. belong to the same Hs series. Wang Nien-sun had here 
in phr. e. said that a. is Kt for b., just as Kao Yu in phr. c. above. Yii’s idea might 
do in phr. e.: “When [the state] King Ch’u heard [this], it became (grieved:) dis¬ 
tressed”. Yet here again it is just as simple to take a. to stand for d., h u n - y u 
making a good binome: “King Ch’u became (distressed-grieved:) distressed”. 

484. hun (g'wdn a) ‘confused’ etc. Kt for y ii n {'{wm b), defined as = c. ‘ample’ 
in Shuo wen, says Yii Yiie on Kyii: Chou yii, hia phr. d.: “Be amply generous to¬ 
ward the people”. — The word b. is known from no text. Wei Chao defined a. 
here as = e. ‘all together’, which is a good explanation: hun a. ‘confusedly, 
mixed, indiscriminately’: d. = “Be indiscriminately generous toward the people” 
(having no distinction between high and low). 

485. hun (g'wdn a) ‘confused’ etc. Kt for ch’un (Sjvnn b) ‘to flow’ in the sense 
of ‘flowing’ = ‘chaotic’, says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: T’ien ti phr. c., which would 
be Kt for d. ‘chaos’. — Reject. Ma seems to have had in mind on the one hand 
the binome hun-mang e. (Chuang: Shan sing), on the other hand the binome 
ch’un-mang f. of later times (Liu Tsung-yiian). But hun a. and ch’un 
b. are well distinguished words, e.g. in the binome hun-ch’un g.There is no 
reason whatever for tampering with Chuang’s text. c. = “the (flowing:) chaotic 
obscurity”. 

486. hun, k u n (g’tvdn, kumt a) ‘cord; to fasten, to sew’ Kt for k’un (k'u&n b) 
‘to bind’ says Yii Sing-wu on Ode 128 phr. c.: “The bamboo laths are tied on”. 
— Unnecessary, a. and b. are cognate words, c. = “The bamboo laths are tied 
with strings”. 

487. hun (g’lvdn a) ‘pig-sty, latrine’ Kt for h u a n (g’tvan b) ‘grain-fed animal’ 
aays Tuan Yii-ts’ai after Lu Te-ming on Li: Shao yi phr. c.: “The superior man 
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does not eat the entrails of grain-fed animals”. Lu here follows Cheng Hiian’s comm. 

— Possible, though not very convincing, c. could mean, without Kt: “The superior 
man does not eat unclean entrails”. 

488. h u n (g'wdn a) ‘chaotic’ Kt for k u n (kwm b) ‘to flow, to bubble’ say the 

K’ang hi tsi tien editors on Sun: Fu kuo phr. c.: “The goods are flowing like a 

spring”; this because Yang Liang defined a. as = d. In the same way when, on 

the one hand, Meng: Li Lou, hia has a phr. e.: “The spring flows on”, Shuowen 

saying f. = ‘amply-flowing’, and, on the other hand, Shan hai king has a phr. g. 
“bubbling”, Tuan Yii-ts’ai concludes that g'u&n a. is Kt for f. and that this f. again 
in these contexts had an “ancient sound” k u n (ku&n, i.e. = b.) — The word k u n 
(Icu&n b) ‘to flow’ is a fairly late word, unknown in pre-Han and Han texts. Ts’ie- 
yiin reads f. g'wm, defined (after Shuowen) as = ‘to flow*, which holds good for 
phr. e.; and g'wdn a. is Kt for this g'uxm f. in phr. c. There is no support for a. or 
f. having ever been read kwdn. 

489. hung (g'ung a) ‘wild-goose’ Kt for ch’ung (t'iung b) ‘even, symmetrical, 
just’ says Chang Ping-lin on Chouli: Tsi'-jen phr. c.: “With rounded body and (even, 
symmetrical:) well-proportioned” (sc. equally big in both ends). This is because 
Cheng Hiian defined a. here as = b. (this t'iung b. ‘even, just’ = d. occurs in Ode 
191, one version, see Gloss 520, and Erya: Shi yen has b. = d.). Ho Yi-hang says 
a. and b. were sheng kin “close to each other in sound”, evidently already 
suggesting the Kt frankly expressed by Chang Ping-lin. Lu Te-ming, however, has 
no sound gloss here on a., so there was no ancient tradition that a. should be read 
other than g'ung . In Gram. Ser. Rec. I had therefore registered: “a. ‘wild-goose’ 
Kt for a homophonous g'ung ‘equal, symmetrical” (following Cheng). But there are 
no parallels for a. having such a meaning. It seems better (with Lin Hi-yi) to say 
that g'ung a. means ‘great, large’: c. = “With rounded body and large”; it is then 
Kt for hung (g'ung e) ‘great* (see Gloss 1587). 

Again, Chang Ping-lin proposes that a. is Kt for (b. =) y u n g (d{ung f.) in Shu: 
K’ang kao. There, for phr. g. Cheng Hiian’s text version had h. Chang, accepting 
this, believes that h. (with a. Kt for f.) stands for i., whatever that may mean. 

— Reject, a. is here again Kt for the e. of the traditional text. Wu K’ai-sheng pro¬ 
poses, instead, that g'ung e. in phr. g. is Kt for k i a n g (kdng j) ‘to send down’; 
arbitrary and unconvincing. 
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490. h u n g (g'ung a) ‘wild-goose’ Kt for lung (lung b) ‘frog, toad’ says Wen 
Yi-to on Ode 43 phr. c.: “A frog fastened in it” (sc. the net). — Reject. The char, 
b. serves in the names of several animals, and inter alia the Kuang-ya has an entry 
d. But no texts are known having this k’ u -1 u n g ‘frog’, still less any with 
lung b. alone in that sense, c. = “A wild-goose fastened in it”. 

491. h u n g (g'weng a) ‘gate’ Kt for h u a n g (g'wdng b) ‘august’ says K’ung 
Ch’ao on Yi Chou shu: Huang men phr. c. — Unnecessary, a. occurs in the sense 
of ‘gate’ in various passages in Tso, and hung-men is a natural binome: “the 
Gate”. 

492. hung (g'weng a) ‘great’ Kt for kung (hung b) ‘work’ says Yu Sing-wu 
on Shu: Tsiu kao phr. c. — Yii asserts that a. and b. were homophonous (which 
is certainly wrong); and since the h u n g - f u corresponds to the “minister of 
works”, he proposes this Kt. It is, however, quite unnecessary. H u n g - f u “the 
Great Man” was a fine title for this high functionary. 

493. hung (ymwdng a) ‘to die’ Kt for hung (g'weng b) ‘to fly’ says Wang 
Sien-k’ien on Ode 5 phr. c.: (The w r ings of the locusts) “they are flying”. — Declined 
in Gloss 19. c. = “they are numerous”. 

494. h u o (g'wdk a) ‘some’ etc. Kt for y u (giug b) ‘to have’. This is an idea that 
appears very early (Lii-lan, S'i-ma Ts’ien, Mao Heng, Cheng Hiian etc.), see Gloss 
1453, and it has been fervently applied by recent authors (Sun Yi-jang, Kuo Mo-jo, 
Yii Sing-wu etc.) to a great many early texts and inscriptions. In most of these 
cases a. can very well have its ordinary reading and meaning: (in some way =) 
‘perchance’, see Glosses 1453, 1828, 1836. The phonetic discrepancy, however, 
between a. and b. is less glaring if we keep in mind that the char. a. properly was 
y ii (giwdlc) ‘territory’, also wr. c., and that it only secondarily was used Kt for 
g'wdk ‘some’. In a few cases giwdk c. has, in fact, been interpreted as Kt for giug b., 
but unconvincingly, see Glosses 304, 875. — When the epigraphists take a. as Kt 
for b., they often state (e.g. Sun Yi-jang on the Shao po Hu Kuei inscr.) that this 
giug b. again is equal to giug d. All this is exceedingly doubtful. 

495. h u o (g'wdk a) ‘to catch’ Kt for k u o (kwek b) ‘to cut ear of enemy’ say 
Ma Juei-ch’en and Ch’en Huan on Ode 168 phr. c.: ’’The seized interrogandi and 
the eared ones are many”. — Refuted in Gloss 438. c. = “We have seized prisoners 
for the question and caught a crowd”. 

496. h u o (g'wdt a) ‘to live’ Kt for h u e i (g'w&d b) ‘to unite’ says Wen Yi-to 
on Ode 31 phr. c.: “You do not join me”. — Unnecessary, c. = “You do not (keep 
me alive:) support me”. 

497. h u, k’ ii (xio, k'io a) ‘empty; ruins’ Kt for k ii (kio b) ‘to dwell’ says Yang 
Liang on Siin: Ta liie phr. c.: “To dwell in what is not one’s [proper] locality”. — 
Wang Nien-sun (Tsa chi) says a. is simply a graphic error for ch’u d., which is 
more likely. 

498. h ii, k’ ii (xio, k'io a) ‘empty; ruins’ Kt for shu (Mo b) ‘relaxed, slow’ says 
Ma Juei-ch’en on Ode 41 phr. c. (in which d. is Kt for e.): “You are so dilatory, 
you are so slow”. — Reject. There is no reason for not accepting the ancient interpr. 
“You are so (empty:) modest, you are so slow”, see Gloss 114. 
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499. h ii (xio a) ‘to approve, allow, permit' Kt for ch’u (?’$o b) ‘to dwell; a place* 
says Tsiin-sheng on Mo: Fei yiie, shang phr. c.: “In which place shall we use them?” 
Hung Yi-siian thinks that a. is Kt for s o (sio d) ‘place*. — Reject. (The rulers 
exact duties for building chariots and boats, the people ask:) “How (when) shall 
we be permitted to use them?”. 

500. h ii (xio a) ‘to approve, allow, permit’ Kt for y ii (ng{o b), here in the sense 
of ‘to bring forward, to present' say Ma Juei-ch’en and Ch'en Huan on Ode 243 
phr. c.: “Brightly he comes and (brings himself forward:) advances”. — Refuted in 
Gloss 858. c. = “Brightly he comes and is permitted (to continue in the footsteps 
of his ancestors)”. 

501. h ii (xiuk a) ‘rising sun; bright, warm* Kt for h a o (xog b) ‘to love, to like, 
pleased’ says Kuo P'o on Erya: Shi him phr. c., since he (ap. Lu Te-ming) reads 
a. x°9> evidently referring the Erya phr. c. to Ode 200 phr. d.: “The arrogant men 
are pleased”. In gloss on Ode 34 Lu Te-ming says that Shuowen and the Tsi-lin 
read a. like b. But the orthodox Shuowen versions do not say that a. is read like b. 
but that a. is read like hii (xi u k e.), so probably Lu (or Tsi-lin?) has corrected 
the Shuowen text after Kuo’s gloss on Erya. Whether Kuo really had a version f. 
in Ode 200, as the Ts’ing scholars conclude, is very uncertain. He may simply have 
tried, d tout prix , to connect his Erya entry with some famous classical text and 
concluded that Erya’s h ii - h ii stands for Mao’s h a o h a o. This Kt speculation 
should be rejected. Cf. also paragr. 351 above. 

502. h ii (xi w & &) ‘moat’ Kt for h ii {xiu&k b) ‘moat’ says Lu Te-ming on Ode 
244 phr. c., Han version (ap. Lu). — From Lu onwards a. has been read like b. in 
the Chinese dictionaries. This is erroneous, see Gloss 859. 

503. h ii (xiok a) ‘to rear’ Kt for y ii (d{6k b) ‘to breed, to rear’ says Chu Tsiin- 
sheng on Li: K’ii li phr. c.: “Those who rear birds”. The same says Ma Sii-lun on 
passages in Lao and Chuang. — Reject; ‘to rear’ is the primary meaning of xiok a., 
and there is not the slightest reason to believe that it was ever pronounced diok . 

504. h ii (x}ok a) ‘to rear’ Kt for h ii (xiu b) ‘warmth from the sun at dawn’ 
(Shuowen; same word as c. in Li: Yiie ki) says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Sii Wu Kuei 
phr. d.: “Yao is warmly good”. — Reject, d. = “Yao is (rearingly, nursingly:) 
cherishingly good”. 
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505. h ii a n (xiwan a) ‘distant’ Kt for yuan (g\wdn b) ‘distant’ says Chu Tsiin- 
sheng on Ode 32, Han version phr. c.: “Oh how eloigned”. — Unnecessary. There 
are good proofs that there existed a word %%wan a. ‘distant’, which certainly never 
was read gitvdn, see Gloss 84. 

506. h ii a n ( xiwan a) ‘sharp, quick, smart’ Kt for k’ ii a n (g'{wan b) ‘beautiful’ 
says Wang Nien-sun on Ode 96 phr. c. (Mao version): “You said that I was beautiful”; 
this because the Han version had b. inst. of Mao’s a. — The Mao version is prefer¬ 
able, see Gloss 249. c. = “You said that I was smart”. Thus Han’s b. is Kt for 
Mao’s a. 

507. h ii a n (^nmn- a) ‘sharp, quick, smart* Kt for k u a n (Jcwdn b) ‘to see’ says 
Yii Sing-wu on Sun: Jung ju phr. c. (said of the benevolent man’s giving his teaching). 
Yu refers to Li: Hue ki phr. d. “To become good by (watching each other:) good 
example is called rubbing in”, and he says that c. stands for e.: “He rubs it in, 
he makes them see”. Very far-fetched. — Wang Yin-chi on the same phr. c. says a. 
is Kt [for h u a n (g'wan f, within the same Hs series), but not in the ordinary 
sense of this char, but meaning ‘to accumulate’, since Fang yen 13 has an entry g. 
And in Sun: Ju hiao phr. h. “when it is greatly accumulated” m i has the same 
meaning. Thus c.: “He heaps it, he accumulates it”. — Fang Yen is a Han-time 
work, and even the diligent Ts’ien Yi (Fang yen tsien shu) has not been able to 
support this entry by text examples (he refers to Tso where f. means i. ‘to surround’ 
a beleaguered city, i.e. “to mass troops”!). So Wang’s interpr. lacks support. — 
The best interpr. seems still to be the old one given by Yang Liang, which defines 
mi as = ‘slow’ (text ex. in Ode 65) and gives h ii a n a. its ordinary meaning: 
‘quick’, c. = “He makes it (sc. his teaching) slow or he makes it quick” (acc. to 
the gifts of his listeners). 

508. h ii a n (g'iwen a) ‘dark, black* Kt for yuan (giwdn b) ‘distant’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on the common (e.g. Tso Hi 28) phr. c.: “Remote descendants” (descen¬ 
dants in the 5th generation). Liu Hi (Shi ming) says a. is Kt for h ii a n (g'iwan d) 
‘distant’ (a meaning of d. earliest attested in Huai-nan-tsI). — Both unnecessary. 
On Erya: Shi ts’in phr. c. Kuo P’o says h ii a n a. ‘dark, obscure’ has its proper 
meaning: “obscure descendant”, one who’s family ties with the ancestor are slight 
and obscure. — Plausible. 

509. hiian (g’iwen a) ‘bar passed through the ears of a Ting vessel for lifting’ 
is sometimes read k i u n g ( Jciweng ), same meaning, as mentioned by Lu Te-ming 
(under Yi: Kua 50). It is then not a phonetic Kt but a “synonym Kt” for k i u n g 
(Jciweng b) — see cat. E in our introductory chapter. 

510. hiian (g 9 iwen a) ‘troubled sight, to delude’ Kt for hiian (xiwen b) ‘to 

flutter the eyes, scared’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chuang: Chi lo phr. c.: “The bird 
with scared eyes was unhappy”. — h ii a n a. occurs in several Chuang passages, 
always given as Anc. yiwen (Arch, g'iwen) by Lu Te-ming. b. occurs only once in 
Chuang: d, and there Lu reads it Anc. iiwht (Arch. &iw&n). Kuang-yiin, on the other 
hand, has a long row of readings for it .inter alia : It seems possible that there 

was really only one Arch, word ‘troubled sight, confused glances, scared looks’ and, 
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this word being obsolete in T’ang time, the scholars were uncertain about its graphs 
and readings. 

511. h ii e (| g’iwet a) ‘cave, pit’ and hue b) ‘empty space’ and y ii (g{wU 

c) ‘rapid flight’ are all Kt for y ii (giwet d) ‘to go awry, perverse’ in Ode 95 phr. e. 
(Mao version), a. in the Ts’i version, b. and c. in the Han version, see Gloss 572. 
c. = “The counsels and plans are crooked and awry”. 

512. hue (g’dk a) ‘to learn’ Kt for k i a o (kog b) ‘to teach, instruct’ says Kuo 
Mo-jo on the Tsing Kuei inscr. phr. c.: “I, Tsing, have taught untiredly”. The con¬ 
text shows that Tsing was instructor of archery. — It would be more correct to 
say that g’dk a. stands for h i a o (g’dg d) ‘to teach’ (text ex. in Shu), within the 
same Hs series, a., d. and b. are, of course, closely cognate, aspects of the same 
word-stem. 

Again, in the Shi Li Kuei inscr. (two vessels) Yang Shu-ta says a. is Kt for b., 
reading a line thus: e. But Kuo Mo-jo reads: f. The amusing fact is that either 
may be correct, for the lid of one of the two vessels has Yang’s reading, the vessels 
themselves and the second lid have Kuo’s reading! 

513. hue (g’dk a) ‘to learn’ Kt for h i a o (g’dg b) ‘to imitate, follow; to deliver, 
devote’ etc. says Sun Yi-jang on the Ling Ting inscr. phr. c., taking hue-ling 
to stand for d. “to devote the life” (to be ready to sacrifice the life). Yang Shu-ta, 
still taking a. as Kt for b., punctuates after hue, taking the following Ling as 
the name of the inscriber, which is obviously right: “(Ling saluted and bowed 
down the head and said:) The little one will (devote himself =) do his best; 
Ling respondingly proclaims the King’s grace”. — The Kt is not necessary: Kuo 
Mo-jo reads hue as it stands: “The little one will learn”. 

514. hue (g’dk a) ‘to learn’ or (variant:) hue (g’dk b) Kt for k u, h u, h u a 
(kwdt, g’wdt , g’wet c) says Ts’uei Chuan on Chuang: Siao yao yu phr. d. ‘name of 
a bird’, since he says: “a. is read e.” — Reject. In Tso: Chao 17 we find the bird 
h u a - k i u (or k u-, h u- k i u) f.; the hiie-kiu of Chuang and the h u a - 
kiu of Tso may be synonymous terms for one and the same bird, but g’dk is cer¬ 
tainly no phonetic Kt for g’wdt (or kwdt, g’wet). 

515. h ii n (xiwvn a) ‘to instruct’ Kt for s ii n (dz{wdn b) ‘docile’ says Cheng 
Chung on Chouli: T’u-hiin c. (in the table of the Ti kuan officers). Similarly, a. Kt 
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for shun (S’jivdn d) ‘to follow, obey’ etc. says Cheng Hiian on Ode 269 phr. e. 
(Mao version; another version ap. Tso: Ai 26 had f.). Such Kt have been proposed 
by a great many scholars in later ages. — Reject. The graphs ch’uan (Vitem g) 
‘river* and k’un (k'wwi h) ‘Earth* have been badly confused in the Hs series, 
but should be carefully distinguished, see under g., our paragr. 208 above. The 
strong contrast in initials make a Kt for a dziwzn or a S'{wan highly dubious. 

516. h ii n (xfwdn a) ‘to smoke, to perfume* Kt for h i n {yim b) ‘to smear with 
blood* see our paragr. 406 above. 

517. h ii n a) ‘fragrant, perfume’ etc. Kt for h u n (xmwdn b) ‘gate-keeper’ 

says Huei Tung on Ode 194 phr. c. (Han, Lu, Ts’i versions). — Rejected in Gloss 
564. 

518. h ii n (%\wdn a) ‘fragrant, perfume’ etc. Kt for huei (*mw b) ‘brightness’ 
says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: T’ien Tsi Fang phr. c.: “Brightly I have achieved my 
bodily shape”. (Legge: “Clearly I am here a completed frame”). — The older com¬ 
mentators take hiin-jan to mean ‘spontaneously*, through the k’ i d. ‘breath, 
vital principle’, without the action of external things. In fact, a. is etym. the same 
word as h ii n (xi^n e.) ‘smoke, steam, vapour’ (e. and a. being used interchange¬ 
ably). This is very sophisticated. Chuang may have meant simply that the creation 
of the bodily form is something difficult to understand, vapour-like, misty: “(Mist¬ 
ily:) mysteriously I have achieved my bodily form”. 
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ANIMAL STYLES 

IN PREHISTORIC AND SHANG CHINA 

BY 

CHjBNG T£-K’UN 


Among all the art forms created by man none is more popular and interesting 
than the animal style. We have in general a whole series of wonderful examples 
ranging from the Palaeolithic cave drawings to modem primitive works and in 
particular all the lively metal articles attributed to the northern nomads who 
scattered their remains in the steppe and desert zone stretching from Europe to 
China. The discovery of the nomadic art at the turn of the century brought about 
a whole library on the subject. We are familiar with such names as Minns of Cam¬ 
bridge (12 1 ), Borovka of Leningrad (3) and Rostovtzeff of Yale (14). In his learned 
lectures delivered at Princeton in 1925, Rostovtzeff tried to bring the art of South 
Russia and China together. His thesis was soon championed by Andersson in Stock¬ 
holm (I, 2), Salmony (15) and Egami and Mizuno in Tokyo (7) and a number 
of other scholars. Since then it was generally accepted that the animal elements 
which appeared on the Ordos bronzes in China came as an influence from the north¬ 
ern nomads who were better known to the Greeks as the Scythians. 

In 1953 Professor Gordon Childe gave a talk to our Archaeological Society in 
Cambridge on the bronze implements of the Steppes of Central Asia. Sir Ellis Minns 
was in the chair. After the lecture, Sir Ellis produced a bronze knife similar to those 
on PI X.5 — a common implement about seven inches long with a slightly curved 
cutting edge and a small animal head in the round at the end of the handle. Pro¬ 
fessor Childe accepted it as an Ordos bronze, but Sir Ellis said that when he first 
bought it in the early 1920s it was taken for granted to be a Han artifact of the 
first century A.D. In the 30s when the Ordos bronzes came to light it was promoted 
to the Late Chou period in the fourth and third centuries B.C. And, now, with the 
publication of the Shang excavations he would not hesitate to label it as the four¬ 
teenth century B.C. 

Sir Ellis’ story has indeed touched a sore spot of the scholars who ventured into 
the Chinese field. Modem archaeology was started in China because the introduction 
of modem scientific ideas and methods in the last century had dealt a severe blow 
to the traditional scholarship. Many scholars resorted naturally to archaeology and 
much has been accomplished in the past few decades. I propose to discuss in this 
paper some pre-Ordos animal styles which are abundantly represented in Prehis¬ 
toric and Shang art. 

The beginnings of art in China are still enveloped in the mist of centuries. The 
earliest stage of artistic activity we know so far may be found in the Late Neolithic 
period when the Proto-Chinese lived in agricultural settlements and their utensils 

*) See Bibliography. 
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were decorated with some geometric designs. This type of artistic expression reached 
its climax towards the end of the period when a rich variety of painted pottery 
flourished on the loess highlands of North China. The designs on these prehistoric 
pottery vessels range from a few simple lines, straight or curved, to some elaborate 
compositions consisting of spirals, circles, crosses and other geometric motifs. They 
were painted on the curved surface of the pottery and the limited area of the decora¬ 
tion demanded a considerable amount of discipline in the execution. The painting 
shows that the prehistoric potter was also a competent master of this type of drawing 
and the works have occupied their rightful place in leading museums all over the 
world. 

The painted pottery of neolithic China was, however, not entirely dominated by 
geometric motifs. Among the designs, there are occasionally some animal and 
anthropomorphic elements which were used either as major motifs or parts of the 
decorative patterns. PI. II. 1, a p y an basin from Pan-p’o-ts’un, Shensi, is decorated 
with a human head, which has a face painted like a Chinese classical actor wearing a 
headdress with three triangular projections. A similar one from the same site 
has a fish painted in the linear technique. The style seems to be better developed 
in Kansu where a number of these painted animal designs have been reported. 
PI. 1.1, another p’an basin, is decorated with a painted turtle as the main motif. 
Its head is slightly exaggerated showing the alertness of the eyes. PI. 1.4, a shoo 
scoop has its handle painted into a human head. It is crude but realistic. PI. 1.5: 
The main motif here is a human figure which is so primitive that it reminds us of 
a sketch by a child. 

In some cases the design was made by incising. PI. II.2, a wan bowl from Hupei, 
has an incised animal mask which was crudely done when the paste was still soft. 
All these examples seem to suggest that the neolithic animal style was characterized 
by a primitive naturalism. 

The same style prevailed also in neolithic sculpture. The animal head was probably 
the most popular form since various types have been reported. PI. 1.2, is a clay 
rattle with a ball inside and a hole on each side. It has a hand-modelled globular 
body with a long neck and a shapeless head which is detailed with eyes, nostrils 
and mouth. This came from Ma-chia-yao in Kansu and Andersson calls it a mon¬ 
key. Pis. III.l and III.2 are two examples from Ying-p’an-li in Kiangsi. The animal 
faces are tinged with slight characterization, one with two eyes and a mouth and 
the other with two eyes and a nose. In Shantung, the animal masks are depicted 
invariably with two eyes and a nose. Those reported from Ch’fing-tzu-yai (Pis. 
HI.3, III.4) and Liang-ch’Sng-chSn (Pis. III.5 and IV.3) are common and it is 
interesting to note that some of the eyes are rendered more realistically by adding 
the eye ball and the eye lashes. There is no doubt that the neolithic Chinese attached 
some special significance to the use of the animal head, as we shall see later on. 

PI. m.3 shows a pottery head of a bird which formed the knob of a cover. It 
has only two details in the modelling: the beak, curved and pointed at the end, 
and the eyes which are two circular lumps of clay applied to the sides of the head. 

PI. IV. 1 is a pottery human figure from Pu-chao-chai, Honan. It was hand- 
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modelled with a number of details as shown in the four views of the specimen. The 
eyes, nose, mouth and ears are all clearly defined. The body is long and the legs 
short. The striking features at the back are the hair knot and the pointed bottom. 
There seems to be a slight expression on the face. 

PI. IV.2, a bird from the same site, shows only two features, one at the beak and 
the other at the tail. The work is crude and irregular, resulting in a pitted, wrinkled 
surface, plain and undecorated. On the under side are three holes, used apparently 
for inserting wooden pins to serve as supports. 

Andersson has reported three pottery human heads from Pan-shan, Kansu. One 
of these is reproduced on PI. IV.4.This remarkable specimen is in the shape of a 
human head built on a more or less cylindrical neck which rests upon a disc with a 
serrated edge. The face is somewhat flat with three excavated holes for the eyes 
and mouth and a short ridge for the nose. It has no ears, but the horns are especially 
prominent and between them lies the head of a serpent, the body of which covers 
the neck at the back in graceful curves. Another detail is the bearded chin which, 
like other parts of the face and neck, is touched up with painted design. 

From T’ai-yuan, Shansi, came the famous jade bird which is now in the Nelson 
Gallery of Art (PL VII. 1). It is adapted from a block of stone into a roof-shaped 
figure over a small base. Since there is no perforation, it may be presumed that 
this sculpture stood upright as it is in the picture. The modelling has only two 
details, the eyes bulge and the slit of the beak is incised. Although it looks like a 
bird, some incline to think that it is a turtle with the head out of its shell. 

PL III.8 is a small animal figure reported from Sha-kuo-t’un, Liaoning. An¬ 
dersson thinks that it represents a cat whose forelegs are only suggested by thicken¬ 
ing while the hind legs are better represented. The head is also slightly detailed 
with two circular depressions for the eyes and two slight projections for the ears. 
The body is curved slightly and pierced in the middle for suspension with a cord. 
The bottom has also a small circular depression. Professor Eduard Erkes insists 
on describing this figure as a tiger which is claimed to be the representation of a 
protective spirit. 

Shih-chia-ho in Hupei has also produced two interesting pottery figures. Pl. V.2 
is a bird with a big tail, and Pl. V.l a human figure. The features and the pose of 
the latter, reminding us of Rodin’s the Thinker , are all very natural, though the 
treatment is rather primitive. There is nothing abstract about these figures. 

From all these examples excavated from the neolithic sites in North China, from 
Shantung to Kansu and from Liaoning to Hupei and Kiangsi, it seems clear that in 
this early stage of Chinese art, a common characteristic style prevailed. The object, 
pottery decoration or sculpture, is always rendered summarily to depict the form 
in a primitive fashion. For further details, linear painting or engraving was used 
and perforation and incision employed. The technique as a whole is primitive and 
the style naturalistic and so it may be described as primitive naturalism common 
to all ancient and primitive cultures all over the world. 

There is no doubt that the Shang culture had its roots deep in the prehistoric 
past. The neolithic primitive naturalism set the style for the Shang artists and the 
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tradition was admirably followed in the Early and Middle Shang. In the earlier 
levels of Ch6ng-chou, animal forms in art have been found. They include 
crude pottery figures of tiger, sheep, fish and others. (PI. V.3). Some bronzes and 
pottery vessels from the same period were decorated with animal masks, (PI. XV.3), 
showing the beginning of the typical t'ao-t'ieh design, characterized by a flat animal 
face with two eye balls standing out in a relief higher than the rest of the design. 
It began to appear in all sorts of arrangemant and combination, reaching its height 
in the Late Shang period. 

The animal style of Late Shang was still dominated by primitive naturalism. It 
may be seen in every branch of art, pottery wares as well as stone, jade, bone and 
shell carvings. PI. V.4 is a four-legged pottery vessel with an animal head as the 
handle. PI. VI. 1 is a jade bird with just a few details; PI. VIII. 1, a bone hair pin 
with a bird finial and PI. VIII.3, a shell bird. They are hardly distinguishable from 
their neolithic prototypes (see also Pis. VT.5—9). 

The development of arts and crafts in the Late Shang times required a large 
number of decorative patterns and new styles were soon introduced. One of these 
may be described as decorative realism since the animal forms were used chiefly 
to meet the demand for decoration and ornament. They range from simple to 
elaborate designs and practically all the known animals of the Shang times were 
incorporated into the repertory of Shang decorative art. 

There was a great abundance and variety of faunistic remains in the Shang levels 
at Hsiao-t’un and in the oracle records recovered from the site. They indicate that 
the royal family and the warrior-nobility spent a considerable part of their time in 
the hunting of wild game. They also kept wild animals in captivity and many of 
these pets were buried with them in their graves. The whole tribal tradition must 
be responsible for the popularity of the animal style in art which began to be 
developed in various forms. 

Decorative realism may be regarded as a step forward from primitive naturalism. 
The technique was better developed and there was a tendency to stress a more 
realistic presentation of the animals. Among the rich collections of Shang art 
objects and their profuse decorative patterns one occasionally finds representations 
of the human form, either complete or just the head. Most of them are so realistic 
that two racial types have been recognized. One is characterized by a broad face, 
a low forehead, wide-open eyes, a broad nose, a wide mouth and a short chin (Pis. 
III.6, X.1). Li Chi does not hesitate to call this a Melanesian. The other displays 
a completely different type with several outstanding features (PI X.2). It has a 
longer face with a slightly higher forehead, slanting eyes with the mongolian folds, 
a higher nose, high cheek bones, a smaller mouth and a longer, pointed chin. It is 
described by Wu Shu-hsuan as Mongolian. There are also other figures whose 
features are not as clearly defined as these two types. They are all realistic in 
appearance and serve as decorative patterns. 

The Shang artist was a keen observer of his fellow men and the animal life around 
him. He was ingenious in making use of all the indigenous creatures as subjects of 
his artistic expression. The most striking aspect is the presence of a large number of 
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homed animals which could be distinguished from one another. The list includes 
the deer, the buffalo, the ox, the goat, the sheep, the antelope and the rhinoceros. 
A few examples will be enough to convey the realistic quality of such Shang designs. 
PI. X1I.3, a ch'i tetrapod from An-yang, has an animal head as its main decor. It 
is evidently a portrait of a sika deer with the antlers in perfect symmetry giving 
a most naturalistic pose which reminds one of a trophy often displayed in a 
hunter’s home. Realistically rendered, the motif is complete with eyes, ears, horns 
and the lower jaw. It appears eight times on the vessel, four on the body and four 
on the legs. 

PI. XII.2, a sister vessel of the one just mentioned, is decorated with the heads of 
a buffalo or ox. These types of animal were domesticated and were in close associa¬ 
tion with their masters at home, in the fields and in their ceremonial rites. In 
the decorative pattern they appear either whole or in parts. The head in this case 
is composed of two horns, one nose, two eyes and eyebrows, two ears and two tusks. 
PI. XIV.2 is a tsun container in the shape of a buffalo, realistic in practically every 
detail including the marking of the horns. The horns of these cattle were often 
utilized in combination with the facial elements of other animals to create a rich 
variety of the t’ao-t’ieh masks which figured most prominently in the Shang art. 

PI. XIV.l, a tsun container in the shape of a rhinoceros, is most realistic. The 
bronze is simply cast in the shape of the animal with two horns and a massive body. 
With the reflection of light in its eyes, the animal stares like a living creature. The 
tiger may be represented by the Sumitomo yu wine-can (PI. XIII.3), the elephant 
by the Hou-chia-chuang jade carving (PI. VI.4) and the Freer bronze ho pot, the hare 
by the Mu-fei jade (PI. VII. 2) and the dog by the handle of the cover of the Sumitomo 
wine-can. The head of the horse, however, was often rendered as the end of the 
handle of a knife or of the pang bow-fitting (Pls.X.3 and 5). In some cases the head 
was hollow. 

The Shang artist’s interest in anmial forms was not confined to the mammalian 
group alone. Birds (Pis. XII.4, XVL2), reptiles and dragons (Pis. VL7—8, VIII.4, 
XV. 1 and 4), insects and fish (Pis. VT.6 and 9) were all utilized as parts of the decor¬ 
ative pattern or as independent sculptures. They were reproduced in high or low 
relief, in silhouette or in the round. Many of these objects are known and although 
the arrangement of the pattern was somewhat standardized, especially in bronze 
decorations, they still indicate most clearly that an element of realism was present. 
These animals, either simply trimmed to show the outline of their shape or elab¬ 
orately carved in the round, are all amazingly realistic in appearance. They are 
all representations of animals indigenous in Shang China and there are no extran¬ 
eous elements as far as the undistorted pictures are concerned. 

In the application of all these animal elements in the decoration of Shang objects 
and vessels, the design always shows a wonderful sense of the adaptation of the 
motifs to the decorative formulae and these formulae never seem to be in conflict 
with the shape of the vessel or object. The artist never lost sight of the function 
of the vessel and he always adapted his design to the shape which may either be the 
complicated form of a vessel or a simple disc, a weapon or a small piece of fitting. 
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The type of animal and the technique of execution may differ and change, but 
their function in decoration remained unaltered. It seems appropriate to call this 
style “decorative realism”. 

Decorative realism was but one branch of the Shang animal style. In the devel¬ 
opment of these natural elements as decoration the Shang art showed also a tend¬ 
ency to conventionalize them into simplified forms which were used more or less 
as independent units to be repeated on the vessel as the artist saw fit. PI. XVI. 1, a 
ch'i tetrapod from Hunan, is decorated with a human face on the four sides. The 
main decor is the human face in the shape of a disc and the pair of ears so stylized 
that they may be taken together with the other secondary elements which filled the 
spaces not covered by the mask. A large number of the Shang human faces on 
various types of objects are actually assemblages of these stylized features, two 
eyes, two eyebrows, a nose, a mouth and two ears wide apart, for the face. In most 
cases these individual elements were freely given their places according to the wish 
of the artist. 

The conventionalization of the animal mask was even more advanced and elab¬ 
orate. Many variations of the same theme may be seen on the vessels which ap¬ 
pear on Pis. XI—XVI. They have been summarily described as Vao-Vieh which is 
merely an animal head with two horns, two eyebrows, two eyes, two ears, a nose 
and a mouth. PI. XI, a yu wine-can, has not only a large mask for the body and 
a medium sized one for the cover but also a small type for the end of the curved 
handle. It is interesting to note, as in the animal mask on PI. X.4, that the assemblage 
of these stylized elements were not necessarily placed in their right position. The 
nose, eyes and ears are relatively correct but the two horns are turned upside down. 

The stylization of these decorative elements covers also all the other animal forms 
and they can easily be recognized each as an individual unit in any of the compo¬ 
sitions. The yu on PI. XI has a series of cicadas on the handle, a series of k'uei 
dragons on the rim of the cover, pairs of elephants on the neck and pairs of birds 
on the foot-rim. The deer ch’i on PI. XII, has, in addition to the mask, pairs of 
walking birds on the body, rows of k’uei dragons under the mouth rim and cicada 
hanging blades on the legs. The yu wine-can on PI. XIV.4 is decorated with rows 
of crouching deer on the vessel as well as on the cover. The simplified motif appears 
in this case sixteen times. On the kuang ewer, PI. XIV.5, there are elephants, hares, 
birds, cicadas and dragons side by side and a number of animal masks. There are 
dragons and snakes on Pis. XIII. 1, XV. 1, XV.4 and tigers on Pis. III.6 and VII.3. 

In a way all these simplified animal forms have become the vocabulary of the 
Shang artist and he was free to use them in whatever way he would like to decorate 
his ware. It is interesting to note that some of these simplified animal forms are 
mere drawings which were used in Shang writing and they are common characters 
appearing in the oracle script and bronze inscriptions of the same period. PL IX gives 
some of these written forms for fish, bird, bat, rooster, cicada, dragon, tiger, ele¬ 
phant, sheep, scorpion and others. These and many others may be regarded as 
radicals in the ancient script. And how many more characters were composed of 
these radicals and other elements! 
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Even the complicated motif like the t'ao-t'ieh mask could also be simplified or 
conventionalized into a symbol in writing. PI. III.9 gives some of the characters 
which are merely drawings of a sheep’s head. Those on the top row are composed 
of two horns and a nose each, but in the others, two eyes are added, making them 
more realistic. Those on the bottom row are the characters which we use nowadays. 
All these ancient symbols of writing are common characters drawn from the Shang 
oracle script, reading either as yang which means a sheep or goat, or as hsiang, 
meaning happiness or good luck. There is no doubt that all these characters were 
some simplified forms of the t'ao-t'ieh mask which was popular in art ever since the 
neolithic period. So the unusual way of adapting the animal mask as a decorative 
design in ancient China may simply signify good luck. It has been a characteristic 
expression of a typical Chinese mentality and many forms of the same character: 
hsiang, chi-hsiang and ta chi-hsiang as well as fu, fu-kuei and ta fu-Jcuei and 
many others have been developed throughout the ages. They simply mean “May 
we have good fortune”, “We shall have great happiness” and so forth. PI. 1.3 
is a Shang li tripod decorated on three sides, each with a head of a sheep over the 
cord-marked surface. They may no doubt be regarded also as a written character 
of the same period. This similarity in the written character and the decorative 
design substantiates the fact that the art of writing and the art of drawing in China 
have served ever since the very beginning similar practical and intellectual ends. 
They could be used interchangeably. 

At the height of the development of the Shang animal art there arose yet another 
style which may be described as the composite animal. In the three styles mentioned 
above, the animals, large or small, ferocious or tame, as a whole or in parts, were 
represented in their natural shapes, with a tendency to use as many animal forms 
as possible in one composition and with each form adapted to take the space alloc¬ 
ated to it. But the composite animal style was used both for forming the shape of 
a vessel and its decorative pattern. PI. XIII.1., a kuang ewer appears with the body 
in the form of a bird at one end and that of a tiger at the other. The bird is clearly 
portrayed by the two wings near the handle of the ewer and its head on the cover over 
it. The tiger has a ferocious head at the other end of the cover and its body forms 
parts of the vessel with the long tail and the hind leg on the front part of the vessel. 
The shape of the ewer is actually a combination of a tiger and an owl. 

PI. XII. 1 is a ho pot with a cover in the shape of a human head. But the creature 
is not quite human since it has a pair of bottle-shaped horns on its head 
and the body takes the form of a serpent that coils around the body of the vessel 
and ends with a pointed tail just above the foot rim. It is a strange monster created 
by the Shang artist. 

It was in this style that birds began to be covered with scales and snakes (PI. 
XVI.3), and elephants had their bodies tattooed with eyes, eyebrows and horns 
(PI. XVI.4) and a tiger and a human being would embrace each other (PI. XIII.3). 
Dragons, the mythological animal, began to appear (Pis. VIII.4, XIII.2, XV.4) 
and figure prominently in various types of art, some with four legs, others with 
two or even one. Typical features of various types of animals and birds, reptiles 
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and insects, were freely fitted to each other to form some strange-looking monsters. 
The new movement had no rules and no restrictions, the artist was free to use his 
own imagination. It is impossible to identify these strange creations with any 
natural beings. The composite forms, especially those in bronze, were all ingenious 
in structure and charged with immense power. Their character and spirit are un¬ 
mistakably and typically Shang. 

The growth of such a dynamic style was a natural development. A closer exam¬ 
ination of the artistic tradition reveals that there was much intermingling and 
crossing of the various types of Shang art. The artist was free to take advantage of 
all artistic achievements in every field. A potter would not hesitate to copy a 
masterpiece from bronze and his colleague in jade carving would be ready to repro¬ 
duce a new piece of work from ivory. A bronze maker took pride in casting a copy 
of an elaborate piece of wood carving. There was nothing to stop these artists from 
bringing all these fruits of artistic experience into fusion. The climax was reached 
when the inlay art succeeded in reproducing attractive pieces of work that struck 
the bronze master’s fancy. 

The magnificence of the Shang inlay work is represented by some impressions of 
wood carving, inlaid material and lacquer which have been found in the royal 
tombs of Hsi-pei-kang at An-yang (PI. VIII.5). The remains of a drum and its 
supporting frame were made of wood, inlaid with pieces of mother-of-pearl. The 
discovery shows that Shang wood carving was developed side by side with the shell 
industry. The inlay technique was introduced when the two arts joined force in 
artistic production. Wood-carving provided the basic structure while the shell 
industry supplied the decorative elements. The mother-of-pearl was cut into individ¬ 
ual units in the shapes of an eyebrow, an eyeball, an ear, a horn, a nose, a jaw with 
teeth or a tooth by itself and so forth. With the help of lacquer these individual 
units were assembled on the wood-work in various types of composition. Many of these 
units are known in public and private collections. Detached from their original 
objects, they may mean anything but when discovered in situ , the pieces are con¬ 
nected with each other to form the decorative design. With a large number of 
these pieces Bishop White has assembled a mask, as reproduced in PI. VHL2. 

The assembling technique was invented by the Shang artist and it soon became 
popular that decorative units like these were also made of stone, jade, bone and 
other materials. Inlay work when it first appeared must have made a strong impression 
on its patrons as well as on artists in other fields. The bronze master attained the 
final, highest achievement when in the imitation of inlay works he pieced together 
parts of different animals to form the composite creature, a most conspicuous and 
unique feature of Shang art. Most of the masterpieces of Shang bronzes are in this 
style. 

The great abundance of Shang art objects recovered in recent years show that 
the artistic activity reached a very high stage of perfection in this period. The four 
distinctive styles in animal art, namely, primitive naturalism, decorative realism, 
simplified stylization and composite animal forms, were all properly explored and 
their success has indeed set the ways for the development in the following dynasties. 
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The animal art of the Shang period has so strongly influenced the art of the later 
periods that the principles of the Shang styles continued to be the main stream of 
Chinese art ever since. 

The style of primitive naturalism has always been active especially in rural 
works or folk art. Decorative realism deals with natural forms which include at 
first only those of animals but as time goes on plant forms, as well as inanimate 
objects, such as rocks, mountains, water, clouds and fire. The later artistic 
evolution followed almost exactly what the Shang artist had practised centuries 
earlier. All these natural objects became in time stylized or simplified into type- 
forms or conventionalized symbols and used by the artist more or less as his 
vocabulary. They did not hesitate to combine any of these elements into compos¬ 
ite or elaborate compositions. The Chinese art of later times is full of these 
composite elements. The fabulous creatures like the lung dragon, the fing-huang 
phoenix, the ch’i-lin unicorn, the fushang, the 88u-ning deities and a large number 
of fanciful compositions which the artists have created bear witness to the fact 
that the principles laid down by the Shang artist have been followed faithfully. 
These monstrous and mythological compositions which they have created must 
have given them real delight and provided the impulse to drive them on to perfect 
their workmanship. They were quite satisfied to leave to posterity many possible 
interpretations of what they had created. It is important to observe that the ele¬ 
mentary materials with which these artists worked were all taken from life. There 
is really nothing fanciful as far as the elements are concerned. The motifs or type- 
forms may be treated realistically or conventionally, but there is always much free 
and realistic renderings of animals and other forms of nature, indicating that the 
Shang artists and craftsmen always went direct to nature for inspiration. 
There is yet no evidence to conclude that the ancient artists had received any 
direct influence from abroad. 
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LIST OF PLATES 

Plate I. Pottery 

1. Drawing of a turtle on a p'an basin, Ma-chia-yao, Kansu. Yang-shao. After 4, PI. 24.2 

2. Toy rattle in the shape of an animal, Ma-chia-yao, Kansu. Yang-shao. After 4, PI. 25.2 

3. Appliqu6 animal mask on a li tripod, An-yang, Honan. Shang. After 4, PI. 36.2 

4. Painted human face on a shoo scoop, Ti-kao, Kansu. Yang-shao. After 4, PI. 25.1 

5. Painted human figure on a po bowl, Pan-shan, Kansu. Yang-shao. After 4, PI. 24.1 
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Plate II. Pottery 

1. Painted human head on a p’on basin, Pan-p’o-ta’un, Shensi. Yang-shao. After 4 , PI. 20.1. 

2. Incised animal mask on a wan bowl, Shih-chia-ho, Hupei, Neolithic. Courtesy of K’ao-ku- 
yen-chiu-so. 

Plate III. Pottery and others 

1. Cover in the shape of an animal head, Ying-p’an-li, Kiangsi, Lung-shan. After K'ao ku, 1962. 

4.178. 

2. Animal mask on the leg of a ting tripod, Ying-p’an-li, Kiangsi. Lung-shan. After K'ao ku, 

1962.4.178. 

3. Knob of a cover in the shape of a bird’s head, Ch’dng-tzu-yai. Shantung. Lung-shan. After 
77, Pl.ll.11. 

4. Animal masks on the legs of ting tripods, Ch’dng-tzu-yai, Shantung. Lung-shan. After 77, 
PI. 14.26, 27. 

5. Animal masks on the leg of a ting tripod, Liang-ch’dng-ohdn, Shantung. Lung-shan. After 18, 
PI. 23.h. 

6. Tigers and human face on the handle of a ch'i tetrapod, Hou-chia-chuang, Honan. Shang. 
After 10, Pl.1.1. 

7. Animal figures in bronze inscriptions. Shang. After 10. PI. 1.2—7. 

8. Carved marble animal figure, Sha-kuo-t’un, Liaoning. Yang-shao. After 4, Fig. 30.8. 

9. Sketches of the head of a sheep in the oracle script. Shang. After 16, 4.14. 

Plate IV. Pottery 

1. Human figure, four views, Pu-chao-chai, Honan. Yang-shao. After 4, PI. 35.2. 

2. Bird, two views, Pu-chao-chai, Honan. Yang-shao. After 4, PI. 35.1. 

3. Ting tripod with legs decorated with animal mask. Liang-ch*6ng-ch6n, Shantung. Lung-shan. 
Courtesy of the K’ao-ku-yen-chiu-so. 

4. Knob of a cover in the shape of a human head. Kansu. Yang-shao. After 4, PI. 26. 

Plate V. Pottery 

1. Figure of a man, Shih-chia-ho, Hupei. Neolithic. After 4, PI. 42.2. 

2. Bird, Shih-chia-ho, Hupei. Neolithic. Courtesy of the K’ao-ku-yen-chiu-so. 

3. Fragments of animal figures, Erh-li-kang, Chdng-chou. Early Shang. After K'ao ku hsueh poo, 
1957.1.6.7-10. 

4. Animal head as a handle of a vessel, Honan, Shang. Courtesy of Ostasiatiska Samlingama, 
Plate VI - Jdde 

1. Bird, An-yang, Honan. Shang. After 5, PI. 15.b. 

2. Animal mask, An-yang, Honan. Shang. Mu-fei Collection. 

3. Animal mask, An-yang, Honan. Shang. After 5, PI. 15.f. 

4. Elephant, Hou-chia-chuang, Honan. Shang. After 5, PI. 18.d. 

5. Bear, Honan. Shang. Private collection, Hong Kong. 

6. Cicada, Honan. Shang. Mu-fei collection. 

7. Frog, Honan. Shang. After 5, PI. 16.d. 

8. Amphibia, Honan. Shang. Mu-fei collection. 

9. Fish, Honan. Shang. After 5, PI. 19.a. 

Plate VH — Jade 

1. Bird, T’ai-yuan, Shansi. Neolithic. After 4, PI. 17. 

2. Hare, Honan. Shang. After 5, PI. 19. f. 

3. Ch'ing chiming stone with a tiger design. Wu-kuan-ts’un, Honan. Shang. After 5, PI. 40. a. 

Plate VIII — Shell, bone and bronze 

1. Bird on a hair pin, An-yang, Honan. Shang. After 5, PI. 25. b. 

2. Assembled animal mask, Honan. Shang. After 5, PI. 99. 
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3. Bird, An-yang, Honan. Shang. After 5, PI. 106. a. 

4. A pair of dragon fittings, Honan. Shang. After 6, PI. 14. 

5. Fragments of inlay works. Hou-chia-chuang, Honan. Shang. After 5, PI. 17. a. 

Plate IX. — Shang writing 

Pictorial characters used in bronze inscriptions. Shang. After Chin win pien (8). 

Plate X. Bronze 

1. Human head on a pole finial, Honan. Shang. After 5, PI. 37. d. 

2. Mask, Hou-chia-chuang, Honan. Shang. After 5, PI. 38. a. 

3. Animal heads on handles of knives. An-yang, Honan. Shang. After Win shih chi hsueh pao, 

4. PI. 34. 

4. Animal mask, Honan. Shang. Private collection, Hong Kong. 

5. Animal heads on knives, Hou-chia-chuang, Honan. Shang. After 5, PI. 33.8—9. 

Plate XI. Bronze 

Animal figures and t'ao-tieh masks on a yu wine-can, Honan. Shang. Courtesy of the Freer 
Gallery of Art. 

Plate XII. Bronze 

1. Human face and other animal designs on a ho pot. Honan. Shang. Courtesy of Freer Gallery 
of Art. 

2. Animal masks and other designs on a ch'i tetrapod, Hou-chia-chuang, Honan. Shang. After 5, 
PI. 43. b. 

3. Animal heads and other designs on a ch'i tetrapod, Hou-chia-chuang, Honan. Shang. After 5, 
PI. 43. a. 

4. Bird and other designs on a hu jar, Honan. Shang. After 9 , No. 21. 

Plate XIII. Bronze 

1. Animal designs on a kuang ewer, Honan. Shang. After 5 , PI. 52. c. 

2. Animal designs on a kuei ewer, Honan. Shang. After 5, PI. 44. c. 

3. Human and animal designs on a yu wine-can. Hunan. Shang. After 5 , PI. 50.a. 

Plate XIV. Bronze 

1. A Uun container in the shape of a rhinoceros. Shantung. Shang. After 5, PL 55. a. 

2. A Uun container in the shape of a buffalo, Honan. Shang. After 5, PI. 55. b. 

3. T'ao-t'ieh masks and other designs on a kuei bowl. Honan. Shang. Courtesy of the Freer 
Gallery of Art. 

4. Deer designs on a yu wine-can, Shansi. Post-Shang. After 9, No. 15. 

5. Animal designs on a kuang ewer, Honan. Shang. Courtesy of the Freer Gallery of Art. 

Plate XV. Bronze 

1. T'ao-t'ieh and dragon designs on a ting tripod. Honan. Shang. After 5, PI. 42. b. 

2. Bird and other designs on a chih cup, Honan. Shang. After 5, PI. 51. c. 

3. T'ao-t'ieh mask on a kuei tripod, Ch6ng-chou, Honan. Middle Shang. After 5, PL 44. b. 

4. A k'uei dragon and other animal designs on a p'an basin, Honan. Shang. Private collection, 
Hong Kong. 

Plate XVI. Bronze 

1. Human face on a ch'i tetrapod. Hunan. Shang. After Win wu t 1960.10. frontpiece. 

2. Bird and other designs on a chio cup. Shang. Courtesy of Dr Paul Singer. 

3. A Uun cup in the shape of a bird. Shang. After 5, Pl. 52. b. 

4. A Uun vessel in the shape of two elephants. Shang. Courtesy of the Freer Gallery of Art. 
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THE PAZYRYK PELT SCREEN AND THE 
BARBARIAN CAPTIVITY OP TS AI WfcN CHI 

g * m 

BY 

JOHN F. HASKINS 

Ts’ai Yen was the “household name” of Ts’ai Wen Chi, often referred to as “the 
Lady” Wen Chi. She was a daughter of the poet-scholar and historian Ts’ai Yung 
(called Pai Chieh ), who lived ca. A.D. 133—A.D. 192. 1 ) Like her father, Wen Chi 
was a musician of note and a poet. She was betrothed to a man named Wei Chung, 2 ) 
and while on route to her marriage (ca. A.D. 194—A.D. 195), she was made prisoner 
by the Nan Hsiung-nu (Southern Huns?) during their invasion of Shansi and 
detained by the Tso Hsien Wang (“Commander-in-Chief of the Left Wing” of the 
Hsiung-nu army), who forced her to wife and had two sons by her. 3 ) She was at 
length ransomed by the dictator Ts’ao Ts’ao after twelve years of captivity (some 
accounts say twenty years), for one thousand pieces of gold (other records state: 
“. . . A large ransom of gold and jade . . .”). 4 ) She was then given as a bride to the 
general, Tung Ssii. According to one version of the story at least, she was later 
to save his life. A long poem, in the form of a strophe of eighteen verses, entitled: 
Hu-chia Shih-pa P’ai (“Eighteen Refrains to a Barbarian Flute”), has always been 
associated with her name. 6 ) 

The romantic tale of the “Barbarian captivity of the Lady W6n Chi” has long 
been a favorite, not least because of the excellence of her own plaintive verses. 6 ) 
They begin with an account of her abduction and rape by the Hsiung-nu , and her 
sadness at leaving her home in China. They end on a sorrowful note again, expressing 
the anguish of a mother who was forced to leave her half-barbarian children behind 
her on the Mongol Steppes. 7 ) The refrains (p’o, pronounced p’ai), or verses, are 
written as a series of songs played on a Chinese lute (ch'in) to a barbarian flute 
(hu-chia) *) Each verse treats of some aspect of her captivity and her reaction to it, 
and together they give an excellent picture of the effect of the crude life of the 
steppe nomads on a Chinese lady of high station. 9 ) Since the verses have formed 
the subject of a number of important paintings, both they and the works which 
illustrate them are worthy of careful attention. 10 ) Despite the fact that Ts’ai Wen 
Chi was indisputably an historical figure and the story of her capture, detention, 
and release are recorded in the Dynastic Histories, much latter day criticism has 
expressed the opinion that the works attributed to her are not even Han, but of 
a much later date and could, therefore, not have been from the pen of Ts’ai Yen. 11 ) 
Kuo Mo-jo, on the other hand, has on several occasions stated his belief that the 
verses are the lady’s own and should be dated in the early III century A.D. 12 ) 
Whoever the author may have been, the Hu-chia Shih-pa P’ai is a moving and 
beautiful poem. As will be discussed, material has recently come to light from 
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excavations in the Altai region which may prove that details of the paintings 
illustrating the captivity of W5n Chi show nomadic life with considerable accuracy. 

The abduction of Ts’ai W6n Chi is said to have taken place during the second 
year Hsing-p'ing (A.D. 194—A.D. 195), of the reign of the imbecile Emperor of 
Later Han, Hsien-ti (also Min-ti, A.D. 190—A.D. 220). 13 ) The chief Northern enemy 
of the Later Han at this time were the Hsien-pi. The Hsiung-nu , however, were 
still troublesome. The chieftain, or Shan-yll , of the Hsiung-nu at that time was 
Hu Ch’u-ch’iian (A.D. 195—A.D. 216). 14 ) If it had been the sovereign of the entire 
Hsiung-nu horde who accepted Ts’ai Yen as his unwilling bride, her barbarian 
husband, then, would have been this same Hu Ch’u-ch’iian. The lady would thus 
have become the Ytn-chih, or chief wife, of the Hsiung-nu ruler. 15 ) Although technic¬ 
ally vassals of the Chinese by this time, the Hsiung-nu captured the city of P’ing- 
yang fu (modem Lin-fin or Fin-yang ), in Shansi, ca . A.D. 195. It is interesting to 
note that the reign years of the chieftain, Hu Ch’u-iian are the same as those of 
the captivity of the Lady W5n Chi. 16 ) The lady nowhere mentions any of her hus¬ 
bands by name, however, and while she does use the term “Barbarian Chieftain” 
(HCSPP’, II and VIII), it may be possible that there is an even more interesting 
story underlying the captivity of Ts’ai Wen Chi. 17 ) This last, if accepted, would be 
in keeping with the character of the wily Ts’ao Ts’ao, who was responsible for 
the lady’s ransom, and may have had a far-reaching effect on the political history 
of North China during the turbulent years that followed the fall of Han. 18 ) 

It may be well to examine briefly the order of battle of the Hsiung-nu armies, 
as far as this is possible. As was the case with the Turco-Tatar, or Turco-Mongol 
hordes, as well as the later Mongols, the Hsiung-nu cavalry was divided into three 
elements: Left, right, and center. 19 ) In common with the Chinese, the Hsiung-nu 
regarded South as the favored direction, and after this left, or East, and then right, 
or West. 20 ) The three divisions of the army each had its own commander. 11 ) The 
Shan-yll, or chieftain himself, presumably led the center, while the left and right 
wings were under a semi-independent command. The commander of the left out¬ 
ranked the commander of the right, and the former served as a chief-of-staff, or 
second-in-command, in councils. 22 ) The Chinese knew these military titles as Tso 
Hsien Wang, “Commander-in-Chief of the Left”, and Yu Hsien Wang, “Commander- 
in-Chief of the Right”. 28 ) The use of the term Wang, or “prince”, in this context 
might lead to the supposition that there was a family connection, as there no doubt 
was in some instances. 24 ) 

The Chinese Histories definitely stated that the Lady Wen Chi was taken by 
the Tso Hsien Wang, or “Commander-in-Chief of the Left (Wing)”, and it was 
the Tso Hsien Wang of the Nan (Southern) Hsiung-nu who invested P 9 ing-yang 
fu in A.D. 194—195, and established a barbarian rule in China. 26 ) It would seem 
that the “barbarian lord” of Ts’ai Wen Chi was — not the Shan-yU, Hu Ch’u-ch’iian 
— but his chief-of-staff, the Commander-in-Chief of the Left (Eastern Wing) of 
the Nan Hsiung-nu armies. 

A glance at the “royal” succession of the Hsiung-nu of the period will show 
more that is of interest in unravelling the story of W6n Chi. Unpopular, because 
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he had been “enthroned” by the Chinese, the former Shan-yU , or chieftain, Ch’iang 
Ch’ii (i ca . 179—187), was deposed and presumably killed. He was followed by Yu 
Fu-lo (ca. 187—188), who had been the Yu Hsien Wang , “Commander-in-Chief 
of the Right” (Western Wing) ca. A.D. 186—187, and who ruled for only a year. 26 ) 
Yu Fu-lo was followed in turn by his son, T’i-chih-shih Chu-hou (ca. A.D. 188—195), 
who preceded Hu Ch’u-ch’iian (ca. A.D. 195—216). After the conquest of P’ing- 
yang , ca. A.D. 195, Hu Ch’u-ch’iian took the family name of Liu, which had been 
that of the founder of Ch’ien (or Early) Han in 206 B.C. 27 ) Before his death in A.D. 
188, Yu Fu-lo had named his grandson as Tso Hsien Wang , “Commander-in-Chief 
of the Left”, a position he would seem to have held until A.D. 195. In A.D. 216, 
the latter came to the Hsiung-nu “throne” as Liu Pao (ca. A.D. 216—A.D. 278), 
and this would seem to be the crux of the story. 28 ) 

Liu Pao, the former Tso Hsien Wang of the Nan Hsiung-nu , and later the Shan-yU, 
may very well have been the barbarian husband of Ts’ai W6n Chi from ca. A.D. 
195—A.D. 216, during her captivity in Mongolia. Liu Pao ruled for sixty two 
years, and assuming that he had been old enough to command troops, and to carry 
off a Chinese bride in A.D. 195, would mean that he was probably in his eighties 
when he died. One of his sons (or a grandson, the record is not clear) was Liu Yuan, 
the founder of the kingdom of CKien Chao , the first of the two Hsiung-nu “infiltra¬ 
tion” dynasties (ca. A.D. 304—A.D. 352), which ruled as Pei Han. 19 ) If Liu Yuan 
were a grandson of Liu Pao, it is quite possible that one of the half-barbarian, half- 
Chinese sons of Lady Ts’ai Wen Chi was the father of an Emperor of China. 20 ) 

The rise of Liu Pao to the Hsiung-nu “throne” is equally interesting. Hu Ch’u- 
ch’iian was not a son, but a younger brother, of his predecessor, T’e-chih-shih 
Chu-hou. Then, Liu Pao, who had been Tso Hsien Wang in A.D. 195, and who 
should, therefore, have been as “crown prince” in line for the succession at this 
time, does not appear as the Shan-yU until twelve years later, in A.D. 216. His 
accession to the “throne” exactly coincides with the date of the release of his captive 
bride, the Lady Wfin Chi. It is just possible that there was a connection between 
the two events. 

The dictator, Ts’ao Ts’ao (also Ming Te), a man of obscure beginnings — even 
the date of his birth is unknown — died ca. A.D. 220 of a brain tumor after having 
made himself virtual ruler of China. 21 ) His rapid rise to power and his undoubted 
military and diplomatic skill soon made him a hero, whose exploits became one 
of the bases for the romances of the “Three Kingdoms”, San Kuo , the so-called 
“Arthurian” period of Chinese history. He came to power as an army commander 
ca. A.D. 184 during the reign of the unfortunate Emperor, Han Ling-ti (A.D. 
168—A.D. 185). During the wars with the Nan Hsiung-nu (ca. A.D. 194—A.D. 
195), he was named “Generalissimo of the Empire”, and ca. A.D. 213 he assumed 
the title of “Grand Duke of Wei”. Shortly thereafter, he deposed the reigning 
Empress, subjecting her to many indignities, and proclaimed his daughter (an 
incumbent of the imperial harem) as the rightful Empress of China. About A.D. 
216, a critical date, he took royal privileges with the title of “Prince of Wei”. In 
A.D. 220 he died, and his son, Ts’ao P’ei, seized the throne, assumed royal titles 
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and proclaimed himself Emperor, establishing the Wei Dynasty.* 1 ) Had Ts’&o 
Ts’ao lived, the throne of Han might not have fallen as it did and the division 
of rule may not have occurred at all. 

It has often been stated that Ts’ao Ts’ao was inspired to effect the release of the 
Lady Wen Chi from her captivity because he had been a friend of her father, Ts’ai 
Yung. 8 *) This may in part have been the case, but why then wait so long? Ts’ai 
Yung died ca. A.D. 192, at least two or three years before his daughter was abducted. 
He was, of course, a famous poet, musician, and scholar, as was his daughter and 
these facts in addition to his friendship may have weighed heavily with Ts’ao 
Ts’ao. It is the coincidence of dates, far more than the reason for Ts’ao Ts’ao’s 
actions, that is of interest. Assuming W6n Chi to have languished in the crude 
embrace of her barbarian lord for twelve years of exile, the date of her release would 
have been somewhere between A.D. 215 and A.D. 216. This was the year of change 
in the dynastic succession of the Hsiung-nu and about the time that Ts’ao Ts’ao 
assumed royal prerogatives. As “Prince of Wei”, Regent, and father of the Empress 
he presumably also gained access to the imperial treasury. The Hon Han-shu (“Hist¬ 
ory of the Later Han Dynasty”) stated that: “.. . Nai ch'ien shih chi i chin-pi 
shu chih (/he/ also sent a gold treasure as ransom to procure her release) . . .”.*) 
In her own work, Ts’ai Yin stated: “. . . Ch'ien ctiien-chin hsi y shu ch’iehshen 
(/They/ sent a thousand /pieces of/ gold, hsi-i-i, to ransom this concubine. . .”.”) 
Whatever the actual sum may have been, we are safe in assuming that it was 
considerable. It may be that Ts’ao Ts’ao was influenced by motives other than 
friendship for the daughter of an old friend. For A.D. 216 was also the year during 
which the wars between the Han and the Nan Hsiung-nu came to an end. 

Ts’ai W6n Chi was abducted in the second year Hsing-p'ing (A.D. 194—A.D. 
195) by the Commander-in-Chief of the Left, Liu Pao. She bore her husband two 
children during a twelve year captivity. She was released during the year A.D. 
215—216 upon payment by Ts’ao Ts’ao of a large gold treasure as ransom. During 
the whole of her captivity the Han and the Hsiung-nu were at war.* 6 ) We can deduce 
this from Wen Chi’s poem (HCSPP\ I, II, III, V, VII, X, and XIII).* 7 ) Upon her 
release, she was forced to leave her half-barbarian children behind her. Nowhere 
in her verses does Wen Chi suggest that she was held in a Chinese city such as 
P'ing-yang (mod. Fin-yang ), or Chin-yang (mod. T’ai-yilan). Her stanzas, in fact, 
implicitly state that she was taken North, probably to the main ordu , or camp, 
of the Nan Hsiung-nu (. HCSPP\ all verses, except I, VII, and XIV).* 8 ) Then, 
in A.D. 216, as war temporarily ended between the Han and the Hsiung-nu , Ts’ai 
W6n Chi was ransomed, and there was an immediate change in the dynastic succes¬ 
sion of barbarian Shan-yil. It should come as no surprise to find that it was Liu 
Pao, the abductor of the Lady Wen Chi, who probably received the ransom money, 
and became the chieftain of the Nan Hsiung-nu in the year of her release from 
captivity. 

The Chinese Histories nowhere so state, but it would seem logical from this 
evidence to assume that the release of the Lady Wen Chi from her Mongolian captiv¬ 
ity had as much to do with the Machiavellian politics of Ts’ao Ts’ao as it did 
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with friendship for her father. Liu Pao may have been quite frankly bribed to release 
Wen Chi and turn upon his great uncle, the chieftain, as a means of ending the 
twelve year struggle between the armies of Han and those of the Hsiung-nu 99 ) 
This is, of course, purely conjectural, but such a solution would seem to fit all the 
known facts. There is no record of a smashing military victory by the Han troops 
over the barbarian forces in A.D. 215—216. The Hsiung-nu armies were not equipped 
for long seige warfare, they had neither the discipline nor the materiel, preferring 
instead to rely on the “smash-and-grab” operations of their superb cavalry. The 
forces which were to result in the division of China four or five years later were 
already at work, so that Ts’ao Ts’ao’s regency must have been under many pressures. 
Finally, there is the character of Ts’ao Ts’ao himself. 40 ) For him to obtain the release 
of a lady, who was a famous poet and the daughter of one even more famous, was 
undoubtedly good propaganda. If by this means he could at the same time produce 
dissension in the ranks of the enemy, so much the better. This plan would seem to 
have worked. Ts’ai Wen Chi was borne away from China in A.D. 194/5 by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Left Wing of the Hsiung-nu army. 41 ) In A.D. 216, 
she was released and the former commander of the left became chieftain of the horde 
of the Nan Hsiung-nu . At the same time the border strife between China and the 
barbarians ended. 

The Lady Wfin Chi did not say where she was captured nor, except by inference, 
where she was taken. 41 ) She did at one point, however, say that she “returned to 
Ch’ang-an” (HCSPP 9 , XVTII). 48 ) The event would appear to have taken place in 
the ancient prefecture of Ch’in-liu hsien (near mod. Ching-chou), in Honan Province. 44 ) 
At one point, Tomita suggested that she was returned to Ying-ctiuan , South of 
K 9 ai-fing in Honan. 45 ) We will return to this in a later paragraph. According to 
Wen Chi’s own words, she was not kept a prisoner in China, but was carried North 
to the Hsiung-nu ordu , 46 ) The old encampment seems to have been located along 
the former course of the upper Orkhon river, near modem Oromboin Khure (Erde- 
nitso, ancient Chin), about three hundred kilometres West of Ulan Bator. 47 ) The 
Southern Hsiung-nu, however, were forced to the South, having been pushed 
out of Mongolia by the Hsien-pi. Their camp was in Chahar or Suiyiian, closer to 
the Great Wall, which Wfin Chi indicated that she could see (HCSPP 9 , X). She 
further stated that the barbarians moved about considerably (HCSPP 9 , VII). 48 ) 

The Wfin Chi story first appeared in the Hou Han-shu, and was repeated in the 
Chin-shu and the Sung-shu , 49 ) No record of her poem, however, has come down 
to us in a form earlier than Southern Sung. 50 ) It was included in an encyclopaedia 
by Chu Hsi, and then incorporated in a larger work by Li Hsien, which appeared 
ca . A.D. 1235. 51 ) The authors stated that all earlier versions had been destroyed 
during the division of the country. 51 ) At any rate, the poem, as well as the story 
seems to have had a long tradition behind it. 

There is no record of the earliest appearance of the story of Wen Chi in painting. 58 ) 
But it is reasonable to assume that it quickly became a favorite subject. Ts’ai 
W6n Chi herself was never mentioned as a painter, so that it is unlikely that she 
ever illustrated her own poem. Since the Sung period at least, however, there has 
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been a form of scroll painting which has come to be called the “Wfin Chi scroll”. 
This usually consists of eighteen scenes, each more or less in accord with one of 
the verses of the Hu-chia Shih-pa P’ai. One such scroll painting, an anonymous 
Ming copy of an earlier Sung version, has recently been published in China. 54 ) The 
painting belongs to what is now the People’s Museum in Nanking. 55 ) Four scenes, 
illustrating verses three, six, thirteen, and eighteen of Ts’ai Yen’s poem are shown 
here (Plates 1—4). 56 ) For a long time, there has been another incomplete series in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, in Boston (Plates 5—8). 57 ) The Boston scenes consist of four 
separate paintings which were probably cut out of a larger work, and which have 
been published on many occasions. 58 ) Some years ago, Kojiro Tomita established 
the Boston Wfin Chi paintings as anonymous works of the Sung period. 59 ) There 
is no doubt that the paintings are genuine, and they illustrate the same verses as 
those selected from the Nanking scroll. They should accompany verses three, six, 
thirteen, and eighteen. 80 ) The close, nearly exact, relationship between the Ming 
copy in Nanking and the Sung scroll in Boston, except for very minor details, is 
clearly to be seen. The four scenes from the Nanking painting might well have been 
traced from the Sung examples. Even if this should not prove to have been the 
case, it raises an interesting point. It is entirely possible that all of the existing Wen 
Chi scrolls go back to a now vanished original. 

There would seem to have been three distinct types of Chinese paintings that 
illustrated the Wen Chi story. The first is what I have chosen to call the “standard” 
version, represented by the Nanking scroll, the Boston panels, and another complete 
scroll in a New York private collection. The latter is probably Northern Sung, 
contains all eighteen scenes with their accompanying verses, and agrees in most 
details with the Nanking Ming copy and the Boston panels. The second type is 
represented by the large hanging scroll from the former Palace Collection, now in 
Taiwan. This is a Southern Sung painting and has been attributed to Ch’Sn Chii- 
chung (ca. 1205 A.D.), and was recently on view in several American cities. It is 
a form of a pastiche wherein two verses are illustrated simultaneously as one 
single scene (in this case, verses XII and XIII). 61 ) The third type relates to the 
first in that it is a hand scroll, often with the verses separating the eighteen panels, 
but is a “caricature” in that the paintings are all in line, and the landscape or 
architectural details are either left out altogether or merely sketched in. 6 *) This 
type is represented by a Yuan painting, a fragment of which appeared some time 
ago in a catalogue published in Tokyo. It shows two verses (XIV and XV). 6 *) The 
Tokyo painting has been assigned to Nan-shan Ch’iao-yin, and shows Ts’ai Wen 
Chi saying goodbye to her sons while grooms pack the luggage that is to be carried 
back to China. 64 ) There are at least two similar examples in this style in the Freer 
Gallery, in Washington, D.C., which may be Ming or slightly earlier. 65 ) 

It might be well at this point to examine the relevant verses of the Hu-chia 
Shih-pa P’ai which are illustrated by the two sets of four pictures: 66 ) 
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“I have left my beautiful country, China, 

“I have been taken to the camp of the Barbarians. 

“I have lost my family, and my body has been violated, 

“Better I had never been bora! 

“My clothing is of coarse felts and furs 

“I substitute homesickness for appetite; but when I must eat — 

“I can scarce force myself to swallow their rancid mutton. 

“Their leather drums beat all night, 

“Endlessly, until the break of bright dawn, 

“Hiding the roads and the walls of the camp. 

“Present sorrow and past regrets are the theme of my third refrain; 
“Desperate unhappiness gives me no respite, will it ever end?” 


VI 

“Hoar-frost ices the prairies, 

“I suffer from the rigorous cold. 

“I am hungry, but when I think of their cheeses! 

“I can scarcely bring myself to eat them. 

“All through the night, I hear the beat of rain, 

“In the morning, outside the walls, I gaze at the flooded roads. 

“I dream of other days, 

“To which I cannot return. 

“The sixth refrain — sadness, 

“I cannot play anymore.” 

XIII 

“What shall I complain of now? I am setting out for home. 

“I hold my poor barbarian sons to me and bathe their clothes with tears. 
“The messenger comes and searches for me, 

“I gaze at the pack horses without heart. 

“I must cry no more, we will part now forever; 

“And you may not come with me! 

“We will leave at the break of day, my children, I must leave you. 

“Where can I find wings to send to bring you back? 

“Each step of the road seems longer, I can hardly force my feet to move, 
“My body is willing but my heart despairs, my love for you will last forever. 
“The thirteenth refrain beats quickly, but the sound is sad, 

“My heart is heavy, my spirit depressed, who understands my woe?” 

XVIII / 

“The barbarian flute belongs to the northern frontier, 

“I am more accustomed to the sounds of my lute. 

“The eighteenth refrain — and my song is ended, 

“But the echo resounds and memory is strong. 

“The beauties of music and of song, 

“Are the treasures of nature. 

“Joy and sadness are built upon one another, 

“Their shifting and changing make the song of our lives. 
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“China — and the barbarian land, 

“Both are different in climate and habit. 

“A mother and her abandoned children, 

“Parted by the ends of the Earth. 

“My feeling of sadness at my plight, 

“Is greater than the limits of the Heavens. 

“Of the six elements that make up the Universe, 

“None can respond to my plaints!” 

It will be seen that there is no direct link between the verses and the scenes that 
illustrate them. Scene number five in the Nanking scroll (not illustrated) would be 
better for verse six. Scene three does show a meal, and in scene thirteen Wen Chi 
may be seen bidding farewell to her sons. 67 ) Scene eighteen is of her return to China, 
which she mentions in verses fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen, but not in 
eighteen. 68 ) Of the eighteen panels in the Nanking scroll (and this seems to be 
standard), only a few are directly concerned with the story. Panel one depicts her 
abduction from a Chinese city, and in panel eighteen she is seen returning to the 
same courtyard. 69 ) Panel two illustrates the march north, and panels fourteen 
through seventeen show the return march to China. 70 ) The remaining eleven panels 
show various aspects of life in a Mongol camp; and it is these panels which are 
pertinent to this discussion. Each of the encampment scenes illustrates the Ustung-nu 
Ordu in which a yurt is the prominent feature. It is interesting to note that several 
forms of tents are shown. 71 ) The central yurt is a pavillion, with the sides lifted 
and a canopied portico or entryway. These were apparently all made of felt and 
supported by stakes and ropes, while the yurt itself consists of a felt cover over a 
light frame. 72 ) Around the yurt , on at least three sides, forming a court or stockade, 
are a series of felt or cloth screens. 78 ) These stand vertically and are supported by 
poles and guy ropes. They undoubtedly served as windscreens to shield the yurt 
and its occupants from the incessant blown sand of the northern desert. 

In 1929, Michael Petrovich Griaznov and Sergei Ivanovich Rudenko opened the 
first of a series of eighteen kurgans , or tumuli, near the trading hamlet of Pazyryk 
in the Central Altai mountains. 74 ) The first kurgan (K-l) proved, as did the others, 
to have been a tomb, the contents of which had been frozen shortly after interment 
and thus perfectly preserved. 75 ) The ten horses buried there with all of their bar¬ 
barian finery have been a subject of archaeological discussion for the past third of 
a century. 76 ) After World War II, Sergei Rudenko led three campaigns of excavation 
at the Pazyryk site (1947—1949). 77 ) During these years, his team opened seven 
more of the frozen graves. He began in 1947 with kurgan two (K-2), which contained 
the mutilated corpse of the famous “tattooed man” and that of his wife, 78 ) and he 
brought his campaigns to a climax in 1948—1949 by the discovery of the unbe¬ 
lievably rich material in kurgan five (K-5). 79 ) In addition to the embalmed, but 
not tattooed, corpses of a man and a woman and the bodies of five saddle horses 
and four draught horses, K-5 contained a number of imported objects. 80 ) The latter 
proved to have been from Iran (probably) and China. 81 ) Besides these imported 
objects there was much of local manufacture. Among indigenous products was one 
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which has received a good deal of attention during the past decade. 81 ) This was a 
felt of truly heroic proportions. 83 ) It measured about 4.6 x 6.6 metres (approximately 
14 feet 9y 2 inches x 21 feet 3 y 2 inches). 84 ) The felt was found in the horse pit wadded 
up on top of the corpses of the animals. 85 ) When it was first discovered, it was listed 
as a “hanging”, but the excavators now believe that it was used to shield the coffin 
during preparation of the burial. 86 ) 

The large felt was discovered to have severed vertical rows of short horizontal 
bands sewn to the back. These would serve as loops through which long poles could 
be thrust in order to hold the material upright. The panel could then be supported 
by guy ropes exactly in the manner that such objects are shown in the Wfin Chi 
scrolls. The Pazyryk screen (PI. 9) is decorated with a scene which is repeated three 
times each on two registers. The motive is that of a horseman, mounted and facing 
to the left, who confronts an enthroned figure. The latter, facing to the right, holds 
one hand aloft while the other grasps a stylized plant or tree. The seated figure 
wears a long robe and a crown, and for this reason most scholars who have discussed 
the felt screen have stated that it represents “a mounted horseman appearing 
before a goddess”. 87 ) It has always struck me as odd, however, that the lady — if 
it indeed is a lady — should be bald. 88 ) The two registers are separated by a band 
of decoration which is repeated at the top and bottom as borders. This consists 
of stylized lotus plants, set as a quatrefoil, which alternate with a stylized antler 
pattern in a square. 89 ) The poles that held the screen vertical were topped by some 
of the most beautiful objects from the Pazyryk complex (see fig. 10). These consist 
of double layers of felt, cut and stuffed with deer’s hair, forming full round sculptures 
that represent yellow-and-black swans. The birds were tied by the feet to the 
supporting poles. 90 ) 

There is no longer any doubt on the subject of the date for K-5 at Pazyryk. 
The tomb may be assigned with some precision to the mid-IV century B.C., that is, 
plus-or-minus 360 B.C. 91 ) The identity of the people responsible for the “frozen 
tombs” of the Pazyryk Valley, however, is still debatable. Sergei Rudenko believed 
them to have been Scythians (or Saka). 91 ) In other works, I have expressed the 
opinion that they may have been the “royal” tombs of the Massagetae — Ta YUeh- 
chihy and probably, therefore, proto-Tokharian. 98 ) For the present discussion the 
ethnic background of the Pazyryk peoples is unimportant. The main purpose 
is to establish the use to which the giant felt screen from K-5 was put. The great 
felt from the fifth kurgan undoubtedly served as a wind screen for a yurt, and several 
erected around the dwelling would form a felt “courtyard”. 94 ) Such an arrangement 
may explain the term “felt-city”, chan-ch’6ng, used by Pi Chung-yu, ca. 1056. 96 ) 

One can establish that such screens were used to shield a yurt in the mid-IV 
century B.C., from the Pazyryk example. They are seen in both the Boston W6n 
Chi scroll, a Sung example, and the Nanking W6n Chi scroll, a Ming copy that is 
nearly identical to the painting in Boston. It has been suggested that there may 
have been an early prototype for the Wen Chi story in painting, and one that 
would have been closer to the time of Wen Chi herself than any existing copy. 96 ) 
It is, therefore, reasonable to assume that such an arrangement of felt screens was 
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used in the late II and early III centuries A.D., during the twelve year captivity 
of Ts’ai Wen Chi. This would tend to weaken a recent statement made by Kuo 
Mo-jo that all the details of Mongol life which are shown in artistic representations 
of the Hu-chia Shih-pa P'ai are imaginary. 97 ) 

There is one last note that may be of some interest. As was mentioned earlier, 
Tomita had stated that the Lady Wen Chi was returned to the city Ying-ch'uan , 
despite the fact that the lady herself had said that she “returned to Ch’ang-an” 
(HC8PP\ XVIII). 98 ) It will be noted that panel eighteen (fig. 4), of the Boston 
scroll, shows a banner hanging from the house in the foreground. A similar banner 
hangs from the same house in the Ming copy from Nanking (PI. 8). It also appears 
in the first panel of the Nanking scroll (not illustrated). 99 ) Neither of the panels 
in the Nanking copy bears an inscription, such as that to be observed on the Boston 
painting. The banner is inscribed with five characters, one of which is hidden by 
the eaves of the house. The other four characters say: “Ying-ch'uan Ch’en-chia”, 
for which I read: “The house (or family) of Ch’en, at Ying-ch’uan”. Ch'&n , or Ch’6n- 
liu-hsien, was the ancient name of a district in modem Honan province which 
centered around the contemporary city Cheng-chou}™) This would seem to have 
been the region near which the Lady Wen Chi was taken. 101 ) The first panel in the 
Nanking scroll (not illustrated) is nearly identical with the last, except for the 
fact that the trees by the house are shown as young saplings, while the last (or 
eighteenth panel, PI. 8) shows the trees as full grown — a nice touch. 109 ) This would 
seem to indicate that the Lady Win Chi was taken from her home, while her own 
verses imply that she was travelling (HCSPP 9 , I). The buildings illustrated then 
may not have been meant as a family dwelling, but as an inn. It seems unlikely 
that the Hsiung-nu got as far South as Ying-ch'uan at the end of the Han period. 
They did not cross the river until the sack of Lo-yang in A.D. 313. 108 ) 

In conclusion it may be said that the Win Chi scrolls do not always follow each 
stanza of the Hu-chia Shih-pa P'ai. They do appear, however, to be based on a 
single prototype which may have been quite early. The Pazyryk felt screen indicates 
that the method of sheltering a yurt in the two Win Chi scrolls seen here was in 
use as early as the mid-IV century B.C., and probably had been so used long before 
that. It may therefore be assumed that the scenes of Hsiung-nu camp life illustrated 
in the Boston and Nanking paintings are accurate portrayals of the life of the 
northern nomads during the formation of the romantic period of San-kuo y the 
“Three Kingdoms”. 
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NOTES 


*) A portion of this paper was read as an address before a meeting of the American Oriental Society 
at Harvard University, in Cambridge, Mass., in the Spring of 1062. One of the most recent discussions 
of the life and works of Ts’ai Wdn Chi is to be found in Hu-chia Shih-pa P'ai; T'ao-lun chi (“A Collection 
of Essays Concerning the ‘Eighteen Refrains to a Barbarian Flute”’), published by Chung-hua Shu- 
chu, Peking (November 1059); hereafter: HCSPP'T'LC. This work contains the Hu-chia Shih-pa P'ai 
(.HCSPP *) and another poem entitled Pei-fin Shih (“An Ode of Angry Lament”), purported to be from 
the pen of Ts’ai Yen, together with twenty-nine essays on various aspects of the HCSPP *. Several 
of the articles are by Kuo Mo-jo in some of which he reprints statements that he had previously pub¬ 
lished in his monograph Ts'ai Win Chi, Peking (May 1050); hereafter TWC. The latter work contains 
eighteen plates, pp. 92—120, reproduced from a W6n Chi scroll of the Ming period now in the People’s 
Museum of Art at Nanking (see here figs. 5—8). The story of W6n Chi is related in the Hou Honshu, 
by Fan Yeh, Chapter 114, 5 a, as “ Tung Ssu Ch'i-fu" (“The Gloss on the wife of Tung Ssu", in the 
“History of the Later Han Dynasty”; hereafter HHS ). This is reprinted in part by Kuo Mo-jo in TWC, 
61. For biographical material in English see W. F. Mayers, The Chinese Reader's Manual, Shanghai 
(1874), no. 851, and no. 753; H. A. Giles, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary, London A Shanghai (1898), 
no. 1983; and TOMITA Kojird, “W5n Chi’s Captivity in Mongolia and her Return to China”, Bulletin 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, XXVI, No. 155 (Boston, June 1928), 40 — 45 (hereafter Bui MFA ). 

*) HHS, 114, 5 a. All accounts do not agree, some state that she was left a “childless widow” upon 
the death of Wei Chung. 

*) HHS, 114, 5 a, Cf. ante, notes 17 through 41. See also T’an Ch’i-hsiang, “Ts’ai Wdn Chi-ti shdng- 
p’ing chi ch’i tso-p’in (“The life of Ts’ai W6n-chi and her writings”), HCSPP'T'LC, 238—254. 

4 ) HHS, 114 5 a; and cf, ante, notes 34—35. The history definitely states “twelve years”, but here 
shih-irh may have been transposed as irh-shih in later accounts. 

*) Even the title of Wdn Chi’s poem presents a problem. Here, however, it is one of translation. Hu- 
chia, Mathews’, Chinese-English Dictionary, no. 2167 (e) — 12, and no. 586, is given as a “whistle made 
of reed without holes for fingering”, and “a whistle made by rolling up the leaf of a reed, used by the 
Tartars”; see also: W. Eberhard, “Lokalkulturen im alten China, Erster Toil, Die Lokalkulturen der 
Nordens und Westons”, T'oung Poo (T'ung Pao), XXXVHI, Supplement (Leiden, 1042), 195—196; 
Ch. 17/2. P'o (usually pronounced p'ai), Mathews’, CED, no. 4986, actually means “to beat”, or “to 
strike”. The title has been translated here as: “Eighteen Refrains to a Barbarian Flute”. Florence 
Ayscough, “The Connection between Chinese Calligraphy, Poetry and Painting”, Wiener Beitrdge zur 
Kunst und Kulturgeschichte Asiens (WBKKA), Band VI (Wien, 1932), 37 — 59, particularly p. 56, may 
have been closer to the true meaning with: “Eighteen ‘sweeping-of-the-cords’ on hearing the Mongol 
flageolet”, but this is rather cumbersome. She also illustrated (figs. 7—8, pp. 56—57) a detail from a 
W6n Chi scroll formerly in the Del Drago Collection, New York. Georges Margouli&s, Anthologie raisonnie 
de la literature Chinoise, Payot, Paris (1948), 267—274, gave “Dix-huit mesures chanties au comet 
Hun”. He has also reproduced the only complete translation of HCSPP' in a Western European language. 
His translation, however, is poetic rather than literal in all cases. Asycough, WBKKA, 1932, 56 — 57, 
has a very free “translation” of verse IH. In neither case does the author cite the version used. For 
other translations of selections from HCSPP' see Martha Davidson, A List of Published Translations 
from Chinese into English, French, and German, Part II (Poetry), tentative ed., American Council for 
Learned Societies, Far Eastern Publications, Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. (1957), 211 — 
214. Kuo Mo-jo reproduced three versions of the HCSPP', in TWC, 63 — 66, and 92—128, it appears 
again in HCSPP'T'LC, 265—269. The translations of verses IH, VI, XHI, and XVIII which appear 
here are my own. I should like to thank the many scholars, too numerous to mention here by name, 
who have read my translations of Lady W6n Chi’s lament; my debt to all of them, however, is very 
great for much advice and help. I should emphatically state that where mistakes occur in translation 
they are mine and not theirs. 
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•) For the publishing history of the HCSPP' see Kuo Mo-jo, “T’an Ts’ai W6n Chi-ti (Hu chia Shih-pa 
P’ai)”, HCSPP'T'LC, 1-10, and TWC, 67-73; and also Kuo Mo-jo, “Tsai-t’an Ts’ai W6n Chi-ti (Hu 
chia Shih-pa P’ai)”, HCSPP'T'LC, 11 — 13 and TWC, 74—76 (“A discussion of Ts’ai W6n Chi’s 
HCSPP'", and “A further discussion of Ts’ai W6n Chi’s HCSPP'"). 

7 ) See Ts’ai Yen, HCSPP', the break occurs in verse XI. 

•) HCSPP', last line: “My lute has taught the flute its first lesson, but who can know the pain I 
bear in my heart?” 

•) HCSPP', particularly verses HI, IV, VI, VH, X, XIV, and XVH. 

10 ) Kuo Mo-jo, “P’o (Hu-chia Shih-pa P’ai) Hua-chOan”, HCSPP'T'LC, 266-266, and TWC, 129- 
132 (“Epilogue, the HCSPP' as seen in art”); states the belief that “all scenes of Mongol life are 
imaginary”. See also “T’an-t’an W6n Chi Kuei Han T’u (Wen Chi’s return to China in Painting)”, 
Win Wu, no. 6 (Peking, 1969), 32—36. 

u ) Yeh Yu-hua, “Ts’ai W6n Chi (Hu-chia Shih-pa P’ai) ssu lun (Fourth essay on Ts’ai W6n Chi’s 
HCSPP'), HCSPP'T'LC, 104-117; and 'passim in HCSPP'T'LC . 

M ) Kuo Mo-jo, HCSPP'T'LC, 1 — 47, in a series of six articles some of which are repeated in TWC, 
67-86. 

ia ) HHS, 114, 6 a. The Southern Hsiung-nu had been vassals of the Chinese, technically at least since 
A.D. 48-50. 

14 ) HHS, 119, 32 a. For the rise of the Hsien-pi, see HHS, 120, 11 a ff. 

1# ) Chinese “princesses” were frequently given as additional wives to Hsiung-nu rulers who visited 
the Han court from time to time. Under the older rule of the Hsiung-nu, however, there were only five 
clans (or tribes) from whom the Shan-yu could choose a “chief” wife, or Yen-chih. After the division 
between the North and South among the Hsiung-nu, the old order slackened and many of the rulers 
of the Southern Hsiung-nu became sinicized. The parallel between the Hsiung-nu and the Scythians 
in this regard has often been remarked. 

1§ ) HHS, 119, 32, Hu Ch’u-ch’uan may have been killed in a battle with the Hsien-pi. 

17 ) HHS, 114, 5 a. See T’an Ch’i-hsiang, op. cit., HCSPP'T'LC, 238—254, particularly p. 245, who 
believes that HHS is in error, and that yu, “right”, should be substituted for tso, “left”. 

1# ) William M. McGovern, Early Empires of Central Asia, Chapel Hill (1939), 311 — 314 has a very 
brief account of the years between 195—216, in which he lists too few Hsiung-nu rulers. Mathias Tchang, 
Synchronism's Chinois, Shanghai (1905), sub anno, lists most of them, but does not cite the sources for 
each statement. The account of the Southern Hsiung-nu can be pieced together from HHS, 119, 26 a ff; 
HHS, 120, 11 a, 13 a, and 15 a; from the Chin-shu (CS), of Fang Hs&an-ling el al. (“The History of the 
Chin Dynast^ — A.D. 265 — 419), Chap. 97, 11a, and 101, 1 a ff; and from the San Kuo Chih ( SKC, 
“The History of the Three Kingdoms”), of Ch’6n Shou, Chap. 28, 19 ff. 

1# ) Pan Ku, Ch'ien Honshu (“The History of the Former Han Dynasty”), Chapters 94 A A B, 
particularly 94 A, 7 a, ff (hereafter HS), give an account of the order of battle of the Hsiung-nu and 
their military-political organization. That the same situation existed later, see Karl A. Wittfogel and 
F6ng Chia-shdng, History of Chinese Society: Liao (907 —1125), New York (1949), 522—524, and 559 — 560 
and notes. 

*°) HS, 94 A, 7 a. 

71 ) The wings of the army would seem to have acted more or less independently of the main horse, 
unless it was a concentrated effort. 

**) Rank would seem to have run from elder brother to younger brother, rather than from father to 
son, and there would also appear to have been a “left” and “right” administrative official; see Witt¬ 
fogel & F6ng 1949, 559—560 and notes. 
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“) T’an Ch’i-hsiang, op. tit., HCSPP'T'LC, 244-246; HHS, 114, 6 a; and HHS 119, 1 a ff. See 
HS, 1 B, 12 a, the various commanders may also have had horses of a different colour to signify direction. 

**) The first three rulers of the Haiung-nu; T’ou Man, Mao Tun, and Chi Yti represented three genera¬ 
tions of the same line. Mao Tun, however, was said to have slaughtered his brothers and even his half- 
brothers to prevent a rival taking his throne. See HS, 94 A, 5 a. A family relationship seems to have 
existed with the Southern Haiung-nu, however. 

**) See HHS, 119, 26 a; HHS, 120, 11 a; CS, 97, 11 a, and CS, 101, 1 a ff; and SKC, 28, 19 a ff. There 
would seem to have been two invasions of Shansi. One in A.D. 195, and the other before A.D. 216. 
P'ing-yang (the modem Fbi-yang) was invested on the earlier date, after which, but before A.D. 216, 
Chin-yang (the modem T'ai-yHan) was taken. During this period, a man named Ch’ii Pi was the Yu 
Haien Wang “Commander of the Right" of the southern Haiung-nu . The Histories state that he took 
over command in P'ing-yang and went on to invest Chin-yang . T’an Ch’i-hsiang, op. cit., HCSPP'T'LC, 
244—246, has tried to make out a case that it was Ch’ii Pi, the Yu Haien Wang, or “Supreme Commander 
of the Right", who was W6n Chi’s husband. This seems impossible if he were still sacking Chinese cities 
after her abduction. 

M ) See note 18. Mathias Tchang, Synchroniemee Chinoia, (1905), aub anno; HHS, 119, 30 a; CS, 97, 
11a; CS, 101, 1 a; and SKC, 28, 19 a. Ch’iang Ch’u would seem to have been put in power by the Chinese 
and later put to death by his own subjects. 

* 7 ) Yu Fu-lo was apparently the son of Ch’iang Ch’ii, and seems to have died a natural death. Hu 
Ch’u-ch’Oan, however, seems to have been a brother, not of Yii Fu-lo, but of Ch’iang Ch’ii. The destruc¬ 
tion of P'ing-yang was the result of a revolt on the part of the Haiung-nu, who had reached that far 
South as allies of the Chinese. 

,s ) HHS, 119, 32 a. See notes 17, 23, and 26 and T’an Ch’i-hsiang, op. cit,, HCSPP'T'LC, 244—246. 
Ch’u Pi, the Yu Haien Wang, or “Commander of the Right", does not seem to have appeared in Shansi 
until after A.D. 195. 

*•) Wittfogel and F6ng 1949, 15—16, use the term “infiltration” as opposed to “conquest”. See 
CS, 101, 1 a. 

M ) This would have been impossible if Liu Pao were the father of Liu Yuan, and there is no record 
of what happened to either of W6n Chi’s sons. 

al ) SKC (Wei), 29, 1 b. For Ts’ao Ts'ao’s illness see Joseph Needham, Science and Civilization in 
China, I, Cambridge (1959), 204. 

**) Ts’ao Ts’ao died before Hsien-ti, and Ts’ao P’ei ruled as regent under the title “Wei Wang" until 
the Emperor’s death. See Kuo Mo-jo, “T’i Ts’ao Ts’ao Fan-an” (Reopening the case for Ts’ao Tsao), 
TWC, 76-85. 

**) HHS, 114, 5 a, states that Ts’ao Ts’ao had been a friend of Ts’ai Yung, and cites this as a reason 
for his interest in the matter. 

M ) HHS, 114, 5 a. Chin-pi is usually “treasure". See Yang Lien-shdng, Money and Credit in China, 
Harvard-Yenching Institute Monograph Series. Vol. XII, Cambridge, Massachusetts (1952), p. 11. 

*•) HCSPP', verse XII. If the lady is not to be taken literally, ch'ien-chin could simply mean “a lot 
of gold". Ch'ieh-ahbi, literally: “the body of the concubine", should probably be read: “me”. 

*•) HHS, 119, 32 a, in A.D. 216, Ch’ii Pi, the Yu Haien Wang, entered P'ing-yang . 

* 7 ) HCSPP', verse XII; “The barbarians caper about, joyful and singing with cheer, their land and 
mine have ceased to war". 

*•) Li Ts’un-jfin, “Kuan yfi Ts’ai Wdn Chi ku-li-ti tzu-liao (An attempt to establish the frontier from 
Ts’ai Wfin-chi’s old-style measurement)”, HCSPP'T'LC, 259—261. Liu K’ai-yang, “Kuan yfi Ts’ai 
W6n Chi chi ch’i tso-p’in (The frontier from Ts’ai W^n-chi’s description)", HCSPP'T'LC, 171 — 177; 
Liu Ta-chieh, “Kuan yii Ts’ai Yen-ti (Hu-chia Shih-pa P’ai)” — The Geography of Ts’ai Yen’s HCSPP' 
— HCSPP'T'LC, 141 —153. The only measurement that Ts’ai W6n Chi uses is ch'ien-li, “a thousand 
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miles”, and here it is figurative, see HCSPP *, verse II, u .. . A thousand miles of sand swirl about, 
lifted by the winds of the desert. .The Southern Haiung-nu had been pushed South into Suiyuan 
and Chahar, the so-called “Ordos” region by the Haien-pi . 

*•) This “war” would seem to have been more a series of border skirmishes probably set off by the 
insurrection and usurpation of the throne by Tung Cho. The Haiung-nu invaded Shansi, invested several 
towns and remained there for several years. It is quite likely that pressure from the Haien-pi had as 
much to do with this as a desire to raid China. 

40 ) See note 32, Kuo Mo-jo, op. dt., TWC, 76—85. Ts’ao Ts’ao was an opportunist, but then the last 
Emperor of Later Han was little better than an imbecile, and it must be said that Ts’ao Ts’ao was 
better behaved than his predecessor, Tung Cho, who burned Lo-yang . 

41 ) The story here is confusing. See HHS, 114, 5 a. Liu Pao was the “Commander of the Left”, and 
Ch’u Pi, the “Commander of the Right”, both men were in Shansi, but it would seem that Liu Pao was 
there in A.D. 195. 

4 *) HCSPP', Verses II and III. 

44 ) Lo-yang, the capital of Later Han was supposed to have been destroyed by the usurper Tung 
Cho, ca. A.D. 189. 

u ) Li Ts’un-j6n, op. dt., HCSPP'T'LC, 259—261, particularly p. 260. Ch'ln-liu-hsien would seem 
to have been an old name for a rather large area. See Note 103. 

4i ) Kojiro Tomita, op. dt., BidMFA, 1948, 44. See nn. 101 — 103. 

44 ) See note 38. Where this was is uncertain. At one point Wdn Chi suggested that she could see the 
“Great Wall”, and at another point she stated that her captors moved about a great deal. See HCSPP'. 
VII and X. 

47 ) Albert Herrmann, Atlas of China, Harvard-Yenching (1935), 26—27. The old headquarters of the 
Haiung-nu was along the upper Orkhon, but the Southern Haiung-nu were pressed South closer to the 
fortieth parallel. 

4# ) See note 45. The W6n Chi scrolls would also seem to indicate this, see figs. 1 — 3 and 5—7. The 
landscape is different in each panel. 

4# ) See note 6, and Kuo Mo-jo, op. dt., HCSPP'T'LC, 1 — 10, and Kuo Mo-jo, op. dt., TWC , 67 — 73. 
HHS, 114, 5 a. 

*°) The version used here is from the Ch'u-tz'u Hou-yu, of Li Hsien, in Ku-yi Ta'ung-ahu, by Chu 
Hsi, Chu ying yin Sung Tuan-p'ing k'l-p&n edition (ca. A.D. 1235); Nanking photo-offprint edition, 
N.D. 

#l ) See n. 50. This would seem to he the “standard” text. Neither Margouli&s nor Ayscough stated 
which version they used. 

“) See n. 6, and Kuo Mo-jo, op. dt., HCSPP'T'LC, 11-13; and TWC, 74-75. 

“) See Win Wu, No. 6 (1959), 32—35; and Wang Ch’ii-fei, “Kuan yO Ming-mu (Hu-chia shih-pa 
p’ai) tu-ti i-hsieh wdn-t’i (The frontier as seen in a Ming copy (of the HCSPP') and some comparisons). 
Win Wu, No. 6 (1959), 36—37. See also Tomita, Bui MFA, 41. See Chinese Art Treasures (in Chinese 
as: Chung-hua Wln-wu), Skira, New York (1961). A selected group of objects from the Chinese National 
Palace Museum and the Chinese National Central Museum, Taichung, Taiwan. Catalogue #48, pp. 
112—113, Hanging scroll in ink and colors on silk, 58'x42 s / s ' (147.4 x 107.7 cm.), attributed to Ch’en 
Chii-chung (ca. A.D. 1205), of Southern Sung. “Win Chi Icuei Han-t'u (W6n Chi’s return to China)”. 
This painting illustrates a different version of verses XII and XIII, but then it is not a hand scroll 
while the others are. See also the cover of TWC, on which a detail of this painting is illustrated. 

M ) All eighteen panels are illustrated in TWC, 92—128. The verses are on the back of each panel, 
pp. 93—129. 
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**) No one who has published this scroll has so far stated where it came from, nor how long the 
Nanking Museum has owned it. 

*•) See n. 63. The identifying verses are printed in two versions, “modern”, post-1949 Chinese print, 
and in “old-style" characters, but there is no indication that the poem was inscribed on the face of the 
scroll itself; see, however, n. 63. 

* 7 ) Published through the courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

#8 ) I have been informed that they are to be incorporated in the soon-to-be published second volume 
of the catalogue of Chinese Paintings in the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston. A detail of one of the 
panels was illustrated in the first volume. See KojirS Tomita, Portfolio of Chinese Paintings in the 
Museum , Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, (1933), Plate 102. 

••) Tomita, Bui MFA , 40—46. 

•°) Tomita, Bui MFA, 44, stated that they did not illustrate any particular verses of the HCBPP 
and in a sense they do not, but they do agree with #3, #6, #13, and #18 of the Nanking scroll. 

81 ) Allowances would have to be made for changes in composition. The landscape in the Boston 
painting is definitely Sung, but early. See note 53. 

•*) TWC, 105—106, these may have been YQan or Ming additions. There is, however, another complete 
scroll in a private New York collection. This work, which I have been unable to photograph, is probably 
Sung. All scenes agree with those on the Nanking scroll. 

*) Kitaura Daisuke (editor), To 86 Oen Min Mei-ga Ten-ran Kai (“Great Masterpieces of T’ang, 
Sung, YOan, and Ming Painting"), Tokyo (1929), Plate IdrfB. This is not reproduced in the Pageant 
of Chinese Painting , by Kinjir6 Harada, Tokyo (1936), which has many of the same illustrations. 

M ) I have been unable to find any other reference to Nan-shan Ch’iao-yin. This artist is not listed 
by this name in any dictionary to which I have access. It may be a hao, or “studio name". 

M ) I wish to take this opportunity to thank Mr. James Cahill, Curator of Chinese Paintings at the 
Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., for drawing my attention to these paintings. 

M ) These are the verses which appear on the backs of the panels of the Nanking scroll in TWC , 93— 
129. The untranslatable hsi, Mathews’, Chinese English Dictionary , #2414 was omitted. 

67 ) It will be noted that there is a slight difference between panel thirteen of the Nanking scroll and 
that of the same scene in the Boston set. In the latter W6n Chi has on a light coloured (or white) robe 
and reaches out for the younger child who is held by a maid. In the Nanking painting she is dressed 
in a dark (or black) robe and is seen wiping her eyes. 

• 8 ) Verse fourteen begins: "... I have now returned to China, I do not know where my children 
are. ..". Verse seventeen ends: “.. . My sobbing stops my song, I stand weeping in front of my win¬ 
dow. ..”. 

••) In the Nanking painting the trees outside the courtyard in panel 18 are shown without foliage 
(in panel 1 they are in full bloom), whereas the Boston scroll shows the same trees with foliage in panel 
18. The Nanking painting would seem to suggest that W6n Chi was abducted in the Spring and returned 
in the Fall or Winter; but her own verses — and the Boston panel — indicate that she was returned to 
China in the Spring. See HCSPP\ XII. 

78 ) HC8PP\ II, Indicated that Wdn Chi was already in the Nan Hsiung-nu Ordu. 

n ) The use of several different types of shelter in a single camp had a long history in the northern 
steppe. See the so-called “Boiarskaia pisanitsa", a stone grafitti from the Boiary mountains near 
Minusinsk, which has been dated in the first Tagar period (co. VIII—V century B.C.), by S. V. Kiselev, 
Drevniaia Istoriia IUzhnoi Sibiri, Moscow (1951), p. 184, chapter heading to chapter V; Plate XIX, 
fig. 1, and pp. 252—256; M. P. Griaznov, “Boiarskaia Pisanitsa", Problemy Istorii Material'not KuVtury , 
#7 — 8 (Leningrad, 1933), 41 ff. This rock engraving was first discovered co. 1904 by A. V. Adrianov 
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and depicts a village scene with a bell-shaped yurt together with what seem to be log cabins (of two 
types), and possibly a tent. Similar structures still exist in Siberia. See A. P. Potapov, Oehsrki po Istorii 
AUaitsev , Moscow — Leningrad (1963), 279. 

7S ) Similar yurts are still in use, see Potapov 1953, 287 and 289. For the method of construction see 
SHakhmatov (et of.), Istoriia Kazakhskoi S.S.R. , Alma Ata (1957), 300—302. 

n ) The contemporary stock raising peoples of Kazakhstan use a light framework of logs and rope, 
but in this instance it forms a corral for stock, and the yurt is merely erected inside an oversized pen. 

74 ) The region was first noted in 1924, see M. P. Griaznov, “Raskopki Kniazheakoi mogily na Altae” 
CEelovek , #2 — 4 (Leningrad, 1928), 217—219. See S.I. Rudenko, Kul'tura NamlenUa Oomogo Aliaia 
v Skifskoe Vremia , Moscow — Leningrad (1953). 

7# ) M. P. Griaznov, Pervyi Pazyrykskii Kurgan , Izd. Gos. Ermitazha, Leningrad (1950); Rudenko 
1953, 172—182 and 362—365. The two acoounts do not always agree. 

7e ) V. O. Vitt, “Loshadi Pazyrykskikh kurganov”, Sovetskaia Arkheoiogiia , XVI (Leningrad, 1952), 
163—205. Franz Hangar, “Stand und Historische Bedeutung des Pferdegezuchts Mittelasiens im 1. 
Jahrtausend v. Chr.”, Wiener Beitrdge zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik , IX (Wien, 1952), 466—483. 

77 ) For a survey in English (of all except K-5 through K-8), see Karl Jettmar, “The Altai before the 
Turks*’, Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities , 23 (Stockholm, 1951), 135—223; hereafter 
BMFEA. 

78 ) Rudenko 1953, 136-141; 294, and 309-314. 

78 ) Rudenko 1953, 206—226, and 372—375. John F. Haskins, “Pazyryk, the Valley of the Frozen 
Tombs”, Bulletin of the Needle and Bobbin Club , Vol. 40, Nos. 1 & 2 (New York, 1956), 3-47; hereafter 
BNBC. 

•°) Haskins, BNBC , 42—45; Guitty Azarapay, “Some Classical and Near Eastern Motifs in the Art 
of Pazyryk”, Artibus Asiae , XXII/4 (Ascona, 1959), 313—339. The draught horses were probably used 
to pull the high wheeled cart found in K-5. S^e S. I. Rudenko, KuVtura Naseleniia TSentraVnogo Aliaia 
v Skifskoe Vremia , Moscow — Leningrad 1960), Plate LII; and pp. 232—236. 

n ) Note the woolen pile carpet and the Chinese silk shabrack from Kurgan #5. See Rudenko 1953, 
pp. 351 — 356, and Plates CXV A CXVI for the carpet and Rudenko 1953, pp. 212, 215—218, figs. 
129—132 and Plate CXVIII for the shabrack. See also Griaznov and Bulgakov 1958, Plates 52 — 53. 

•*) Most recently in E. D. Phillips, “The Argippaei of Herodotus”, Artibus Asiae, XXIII/2 (Ascona, 
1960), 124—128, particularly 127. 

“) Rudenko 1953, Plates LXXXVIII; XC; figs. 1 A 2; XCV: CVIII: and CIV; and pp. 321-323; 
338—340; and 375. Rudenko 1960, 298—299, and fig. 152 — e A zh. Best illustrated in M. P. Griaznov 
and A. Bulgakov, Drevnee Iskusstvo AUaia, Leningrad (1958), Plates 54 — 56, and Plate 28. (Text in 
Russian and French). 

u ) The object may have been longer originally, these measurements would seem to be those of the 
portion that is now on exhibit in the Hermitage at Leningrad. 

88 ) Rudenko 1953, 375. Many objects which should have been in the grave pit or in the tomb chamber 
were in the horse pit and thus saved from the tomb robbers. 

se ) Most authors who refer to the felt call it a hanging. In 1958, however, there was a drawing of 
the completed felt exhibited with the piece itself which showed the felt together with the coffin. This 
exhibit was gone in 1960, but the excavators told me that it was still their opinion that the material 
had been used as a shield for the sarcophagus. This seems unlikely, for except for the tomb, its cham¬ 
ber and the coffins, everything else in the graves would seem to have been an object that was in daily 
use. There did not appear to be much that was made specifically for the burial. 

87 ) Rudenko 1953, 321 — 323; Rudenko 1960, 298 — 300; and Phillips, Artibus Asiae (1960), 127. 
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••) Haskins, BNBC, 45. 

t9 ) Rudenko 1960, 259, fig. 133, for other variations of the “antler” motif. 

M ) Rudenko 1953, Plate CVffi, and Griaznov and Bulgakov 1958, Plate 28. These have often been 
published as “flat silhouettes'*, and I have been guilty of this until I saw the objects themselves. 

n ) M. Zamotorin, “Otnositel'naia KHronologiia Pazyrykskikh Kurganov”, Sovetskaia Arkheologia, 
I (Moscow — Leningrad, 1959), 21 — 30. The excavators kindly let me see their data in 1960, and I 
should like to take this opportunity to thank Professor M. I. Artamonov, his staff at the Hermitage, 
and Professor 8.1. Rudenko, and his staff at the Institute for Archaeology. I published K-5 as mid 
IVth century in 1956 (Haskins, BNBC , 47), and am pleased to note that this has been validated by 
radio-carbon (Carbon-14) analysis. The Carbon-14 reading for K-5 at Pazyryk (as of 8 June, 1960) was 
given to me as: Minus 2.350 years; plus or minus 60—130 years which would give a mean of about 390 
B.C. 

•*) Rudenko 1960, 173—189. Rudenko believes the Pazyryk peoples, and those from the related sites 
of Tuekta and Bashadar as well, to be “Scythian” in the classical sense that Herodotus used the term. 

") Haskins, BNBC , 1956, 47. 

M ) There were fragments of more than one felt found in K-5, but they were so badly damaged that 
sizes could not be determined. 

**) Wittfogel and Fdng 1949, 134 and note. 

M ) There is reason to believe that the yurt may have been one of the earliest forms of shelter 
erected by man and it is still being used by the tribed peoples of the Kazakh Steppe. The Sung 
artist could have been copying nomadic life as it was known in his day, but whatever may have 
been the case, the depiction is accurate. 

•») Kuo Mo-jo, TWC, 129-132; and Kuo Mo-jo, HCSPP'T'LC , 253-254. 

••) Li Ts'un-jdn, op. tit., HCSPP'T'LC , 260. Tomita, Bui MPA, 41. 

••) Kuo Mo-jo, TWC, 93. 

1## ) Li Ts'un-jdn, op. cit., HCSPP'T'LC , 259—261, and map, p. 261. 

1,1 ) No reason, except Wdn Chi’s wedding journey, is given for her being so far North along the Pin 
River, nor for the Nan Hsiung-nu being so far to the South. Ching-chou is about 150 air-line miles from 
Lin-fin ( P'ing-yang ). 

“•) Kuo Mo-jo, TWC , Plates, pp. 92 and 128. See n. 67. 

“•) See n. 99. Li Ts'un-jdn, op. cit ., HCSPP'T'LC , 259—261, proposed that the ancient Ch'in-liu- 
hsien may have composed a much larger area than it was later to do, and may have extended across 
the river (the change of course would have made no difference anyway, for this occurred east of K'ai- 
fing). It is more likely that the Sung painter was mistaken. If he were following an art tradition, and 
as would seem to be the case, not the poem, this cartouche would be one more piece of evidence for a 
“prototype” of the Wdn Chi story. W6n Chi’s reference to Ch'ang-an may have been “poetic license”, 
and a general reference to China. Even so, however, Ying-ch'uan is two hundred miles from Sian and 
farther South than the Nan Hsiung-nu were to go for nearly one hundred fifty years. It would be in¬ 
teresting to know what the inscription on the missing panel 1, from the Boston scroll would have had 
to say — if anything. 
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9. Chi Yu 
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41. Hsiung-nu 
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44. Hu-chia Shih-pa P’ai 

45. Hu-chia Shih-pa P’ai T’ao-lun 
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46. Hu Ch’u-ch’iian 

47. K’ai-feng 

48. Kitaura Daisuke 

49. Kuo Mo-jo 


50. Ku-yi Ts’ung-shu 
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shu chih” 

70. Nan Hsiung-nu 

71. Nan-shan Ch’iao-yin 

72. Pai Chieh 

73. P’ai 

74. Pan Ku 

75. Pei-fen Shih 

76. Pei Han 

77. Pi Chung-yu 

78. P’ing-yang-fu 

79. P’o 

80. P’o (Hu-chia Shih-pa P’ai) Hua- 
chiian 

81. San Kuo 

82. San Kuo Chih 

83. Shan-yii 

84. Shih-erh 

85. Shina Meiga H5kan 

86. Suiyiian 

87. Sung-shu 
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88. Ta Chiang-chiin 

89. Ta Yiieh-chih 

90. T’ai-yiian-fu 

91. T’an Ch’i-hsiang 

92. T’an-t’an 

93. T’an Ts’ai Wen-Chi-ti 
(Hu-chia Shih-pa P’ai) 

94. T’e-chih-shih Chu-hou 

95. T’i Ts’ao Ts’ao Fan-an 
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97. T’ou Man 
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(Hu-chia Shih-pa P’ai)“ 

99. Ts’ai Wen Chi 

100. “Ts’ai W6n Chi (Hu-chia Shih-pa 
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102. Ts’ai Yen 
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106. Tso Hsien Wang 
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108. Tung SsQ 
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110. Wang 
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112. Wei 
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116. Wen Chi 
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118. Wen Wu 

119. Wu-p’ing Hou 
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Detail, illustrating the thirteenth verse of the Hu-chia Shih-pa P’ai. Anonymous, Ming copy of a Sung (?) original. 

People’8 Museum, Nanking. 07.1 cm. x 30 cm. 




















































Detail of felt wind-screen from the fifth kurgan at Pazyryk. Horseman appearing before a seated 
goddess (?). Leningrad, the Hermitage. Size of complete felt: 450 cm. x 650 cm. Photograph 
courtesy of the Institute of Archaeology, Soviet Academy of Science 

and the State Hermitage Museum. 
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PI. 10. Sculptured felt swans used as pole tops for the felt screen in PI. 9. From the fifth kurgan. 
Pazyryk. Leningrad, the Hermitage. Length of swans: 29 cm. Photograph courtesy of the 
State Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 
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SOME PRE-HAN MIRRORS 

BY 

BERNHARD KARLGREN 

In a paper “Huai and Han” in BMFEA 13, 19411 made a typological and chrono¬ 
logical investigation of Chinese bronze mirrors of the pre-Han and the Western Han 
epochs. Faithful to my working principles, I did not philosophize and aestheticize 
over a small selection of artistical top specimens but I endeavoured to bring together 
a really comprehensive material which could testify to what were the normal, 
regular categories and what were the aberrant, sometimes eccentric types. The 
resultant classification has, on the whole, been well confirmed by the numerous 
new specimens that have been acquired by collectors and in part published in the 
past 22 years. Nothing has happened, so far as I can see, to invalidate the chrono¬ 
logical scheme proposed in the said paper. 1 ) 

A complement to that study is, however, desirable, since some of the finds of 
the last decades furnish valuable information. 

The constantly recurring obstacle to archaeological research into early Chinese 
antiquities is the lack of provenience data. In this respect matters have somewhat 
improved since a great many excavations have been carried out in various localities 
and summary notes (sometimes with primitive photographs) have been published 
in some Chinese archaeological periodicals and in a few books. 

In my paper of 1941 I was able to distinguish two principal regions of manu¬ 
facture of pre-Han mirrors: Honan (principally Lo-yang but also K’ai-feng, Huei- 
hien, Cheng-chou, Ki-hien); and Anhuei (Shou-chou, now re-named Shou-hien, 
and other districts in the Huai River valley, including Ku-shi in S. Honan). These 
two regions presented certain classes of mirrors which differed in a remarkable way. 

The category which I labelled C (types examplified here in Pis. 1—7) was charac¬ 
teristic of the Anhuei region: I could ascertain a provenience from the Huai region 
of no less than 82 specimens whereas only 10 of this class hailed from the Honan 
region and 1 from Shensi — all of the 11 had good counterparts from Anhuei. 

*) A number of specimens belonging to what I called category E (e.g. Pis. 8—12 b below) defined 
by me as dating in the latter part of the 3rd century B. C. have appeared in graves which the Chinese 
excavators have defined as being “Western Han” graves. This seems quite plausible, since the fine 
mirrors in question were no coarse “ming k’i” specimens made for immediate burial with the dead but 
must have been treasured and used by the living before finally finding their way into the graves of 
“sons and grandsons”. Yet this may not be all the truth. The young enthusiasts who carry out the 
excavations sometimes date their graves on very flimsy grounds, as appears from the reasons for the 
dating given in their “reports” in the periodicals; and, in fact, it must really be exceedingly difficult 
to tell the difference between a grave from the end of the 3rd and one from the beginning of the 2nd 
c. B. C. The criteria used appear often to be precisely the mirrors, i.e. the opinions which the excavators 
happen to hold about the periods of certain mirror classes. It would seem that some of them take mirrors 
of cat. E to be of the 2nd c. B. C. and consequently date their graves with E mirrors as “Western Han”; 
others take these mirrors to belong to the “Warring States” period and hence date their graves containing 
such mirrors in pre-Han time. 
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The category labelled D (types examplified here in Pis. 14, 15) was characteristic 
of the Honan region: I could adduce 42 specimens from northern and central Honan, 
whereas only 3 hailed from the Shou-hien region and one from Hunan (Ch’ang-sha); 
all of the latter had exact counterparts from Honan. 

The category labelled E (types examplified in our Pis. 8—12 b) was, again, an 
Anhuei group. For 37 specimens a Huai region provenience had been attested; 
only 4 came from the Lo-yang region, all of them having exact counterparts from 
Shou-hien. 

The category labelled G (types examplified in our Pis. 12 c—13) in the paper 
of 1941 had 19 specimens from the Anhuei region, 4 from the Honan region. 

The excavations carried out during the last two decades have furnished data 
which form valuable and welcome supplementary materials to aid our inquiries 
into the regional history of the Huai-style mirror art. 

Our expectations, however, should not be too great — if we are not to be 
disappointed. The curious fact is that whereas Han-time and later mirrors have 
come to light in great numbers, the pre-Han mirrors excavated are surprisingly 
few, except for those from one particular region, Hunan, to which we shall revert 
presently. 

It stands to reason that the flourishing provincial museums which have sprung 
up in great numbers in modem China must possess large hoards of ancient mirrors 
which have not yet been published. But that is not the point: the point is that in 
a number of serious excavations of graves from the Huai-style period no mirrors 
have been found, or only one or two specimens, in spite of the fact that those graves 
have contained large hoards of bronzes of various kinds, ritual vessels, weapons, 
tools, dress hooks, chariot fittings, horse’s equipment etc. We shall cite here a few 
examples: 

The most surprising case is that of Shou-hien itself — the region which had 
furnished many scores of Huai-style mirrors, as described in my paper of 1941. 
In Shou-hien a fine excavation enterprise has brought to light and carefully de¬ 
scribed a princely tomb of the 3rd c. B. C. 1 ) 

No less than 486 bronze artifacts were discovered; but not a single mirror. 

This is by no means a unique incident. In Huei-hien in Honan some extensive 
excavations have been carried out and an excellent report has been published. 2 ) 
Three graves from the Huai-style period: one at Liu li ko, one at Ku wei ts’un 
and one at Chao ku, yielded a very rich harvest of bronzes, particularly the last- 
mentioned place: vessels and small bronzes of various kinds; but not a single mirror. 

In Han-tan in Hopei 3 ) a Huai-time find was excavated and yielded no less than 
708 bronze artifacts. Among them one single mirror of a very simple type (the 
whole surface covered with comma-pattern, in one outer and one inner zone, 
separated by a bare line). 

*) Shou-hien Ts’ai hou mu ch’u t’u yi wu, 1956. 

*) Huei hien fa kue pao kao 1956. 

*) Report in K’ao ku 1962:12. 
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In Sin-yang in Honan 1 ) a great hoard of bronzes, vessels and small bronzes of 
all kinds was excavated; among them one single mirror (“on both sides covered 
with a lacquer d6cor” — mirror?). 

In Ch’eng-tu in Sich’uan an excavation 2 ) brought to light a large number of 
bronzes: vessels and small bronzes of various kinds; one mirror (cf. PL 17 c below, 
with commentary). 

In Si-an in Shensi an excavation 8 ) of a Huai-time grave produced small bronzes 
of various kinds, 5 mirrors (of which 3 are undecorated, the other 2 bare but for 
two “string-like” bands). 

In Ch’ang-chi in Shansi an excavation 4 ) of several Huai-time graves yielded a 
considerable number of bronzes of various kinds; no mirror. 

In Lo-yang in Honan a large excavation 6 ) brought to light inter alia a rich store 
of finds of the Huai-style period, above all bronzes of all kinds, vessels, weapons, 
chariot fittings, horse’s equipments etc. One single mirror (a simple, early type: 
the surface covered with comma-pattern, round the margin a band of cowrie 
figures). 

In Lo-yang in Honan (another place) an excavation 6 ) brought to light various 
small bronzes: dress-hooks of many types, rings, arrow points; one mirror (undecorat¬ 
ed). 

In Lo-yang (Western suburb) in Honan another excavation 7 ) yielded some bronze 
vessels, bells etc. No mirror. 

The scarcity or even absence of mirrors in the equipment of the pre-Han graves 
(except for those in Hunan) 8 ) implies a strong limitation in the material bearing 
upon the above-mentioned problem of the geographical distribution of the pre-Han 
mirror classes. Nonetheless, some valuable additions to our knowledge in this 
field are furnished by certain special publications on mirrors. 9 ) 


*) Report in Wen wu ts’an k’ao tsl liao 1958:1. 

*) Report in K’ao ku hue pao 1956:4. 
a ) Report in K’ao ku hue pao 1957:3. 

4 ) Report in K’ao ku hue pao 1957:1. 

•) Lo yang Chung chou lu, 1959. 

•) Report in K’ao ku hiie pao 1954:8. 

7 ) Report in K’ao ku hue pao 1956:2. 

•) A great many pre-Han mirrors have been excavated in Hunan, see further below. 

•) Hu nan ch’u t’u t’ung king t’u lu (here abbreviated: Hu). Lo yang ch’u t’u ku king (abbrev. Lo). 
Shan’si (Shensi) sheng ch’u t’u t’ung king (abbrev. Shen). SI ch’uan sheng ch’u t’u t’ung king (abbrev. 
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Category C 


Pl. 1 a. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 4). A very similar specimen Hunan, Ch’ang- 
sha (Ch’ang sha fa kiie pao kao PL 44). Another almost identical specimen 
Sich’uan, Ch’eng-tu (=Si fig. 1). 

All closely cognate to Pl. 1 b (=1941:C 8). 

Pl. 1 c. (=the type specimen 1941:C 20). An almost identical specimen Hunan, 
Ch’ang-sha (Hu fig. 7, the same in K’ao ku hue pao 1959:1). An exact 
counterpart Yen-k’u fig. 9 (Shou-hien): 

Pl. 2 a. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 8). Two more of the same kind Hunan, 
Ch’ang-sha (K’ao ku hue pao 1957:4 and 1959:1). These are exact counter¬ 
parts of the type specimen 1941:C 23 (from Shou-hien). 

PL 2 b. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 6). An identical one Hunan, Ch’ang-sha 
(Hu fig. 11). These are almost identical with Pl. 2 c.=the type specimen 
1941:C 24 (from Shou-hien). 

Pl. 3 a. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=K’ao ku hue pao 1959:1). This is an exact counter¬ 
part of the type specimen 1941:C 34 (from Shou-hien). 

Pl. 3 b. (=the type specimen 1941:C 36). An exact counterpart Htinan, Ch’ang- 
sha (Hu fig. 17, also in K’ao ku hue pao 1959:1). (C 36 was from Honan, 
Lo-yang). 

Pl. 3 c. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=K’ao ku hue pao 1959:1). An exact counterpart 
of the type specimen 1941:C 41 (from Shou-hien). 

Pl. 4 a. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 14). Another piece Hunan, Ch’ang-sha 
(Hu fig. 13). Another piece Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (K’ao ku hue pao 1959:1). 
Another piece Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (Wen wu ts’an k’ao tsi liao 1960:3). 
Another piece Shensi, Si-an (Shen fig. 5). All exact counterparts of the 
type specimen 1941:C 45 (there were 4 specimens from Shou-hien, 1 
from Huei-hien). 

Pl. 4 b. (=type specimen C 46). An exact counterpart Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (K’ao 
ku hue pao 1957:4). Another piece Sich’uan, Ch’eng-tu (Si fig. 2). (Under 
C 46 there were 3 specimens from Shou-hien, 1 from Ch’ang-sha). 

Pl. 4 c. Hunan, Ch’ang-te (=Hu fig. 18). Closely allied to Pl. 5 a. (=the type 
specimen 1941:C 47), though this has only 4 T’s. (Under C 47 there were 
1 specimen from Shou-hien, 1 from Honan, Lo-yang). 

Pl. 5 b. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 19, also Wen wu 1955:11). This is an exact 
counterpart of the type specimen 1941 :C 50 (from Shou-hien, 2 mirrors). 

Pl. 5 c. (=the type specimen 1941:C 51). Exact counterparts: Hunan, Ch’ang-sha 
(Hu fig. 15); Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (K’ao ku hue pao 1957:4). (Under C51 
there were 3 specimens from Shou-hien). Another specimen Hunan, Ch’ang- 
sha (Ch’ang sha fa kiie pao kao Pl. 21) is very kindred but has also 
features of the type specimen 1941 :C 53. 
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PL 6 a. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu 22) and Pl. 6 b. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu 25). 

Two more pieces Hunan, Ch’ang-sha=Hu figs. 23, 24. These are all 
counterparts of the type specimens 1941:C 66 (these 2 specimens from 
Shou-hien). 

Pl. 6 c. (=the type specimen 1941:C 71). A counterpart Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (Hu 
fig. 28) (the spec. C 71 from Shou-hien). 

Pl. 7 a. (=the type specimen 1941:C 75). An exact counterpart Hunan, Ch’ang-sha 
(Hu fig. 29) and another Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (K’ao ku hue pao 1959:1) 
(Under C 75 there were 3 specimens from Shou-hien). 

PL 7 b. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 20, the same in K’ao ku hue pao 1959). 

Another piece Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (K’ao ku hue pao 1957:4). These are 
exact counterparts of the type specimen 1941:C 80. (There were 5 speci¬ 
mens from Shou-hien). 

Pl. 7 c. (=the type specimen 1941:C 82). An exact counterpart Hunan, Ch’ang- 
sha (Hu fig. 21). (Under C 82 there were 2 specimens from Honan, Lo- 
yang and 1 from Shensi, Si-an). 


Category E 

Pl. 8 a. (=the type specimen 1941:E 4). An exact counterpart Kuang-chou (Wen 
wu 1956:5). (Under E 4 there were 2 specimens from Honan, Lo-yang). 

PL 8 b. Honan, Lo-yang (=Lo fig. 13). Two more pieces (Lo figs. 10, 11). Exact 
counterparts of the type specimens 1941: E 5 (there were 2 specimens 
from Honan, Lo-yang and 2 from Shou-hien). 

Pl. 8 c. (=the type specimen 1941:E 7). An exact counterpart Honan, Shan-hien 
(K’ao ku t’ung him 1957:4) (E 7 from Shou-hien). 

Pl. 9 a. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 39). Another piece Hunan, Ch’ang-sha 
(K’ao ku hue pao 1959:1). Exact counterparts of the type specimen 
1941:E 17 (the latter being from Shou-hien). 

Pl. 9 b. Honan, Lo-yang (=Lo fig. 8). Not id. with but strongly kindred to the 
type specimen 1941:E 18 (from Shou-hien). 

Pl. 9 c. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Ch’ang-sha fa kiie pao kao PL 43). Exact counter¬ 
part of the type specimen 1941 :E 24 (there were 2 specimens from Shou- 
hien). 

Pl. 10 a. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 33). Another piece Hunan, Ch’ang-sha 
(K’ao ku hue pao 1959:1). Exact counterparts of the type specimen 1941: 
E 28. A slightly different but strongly kindred specimen in Pl. 10 b, 
Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 30). (E 28 from Shou-hien). 

Pl. 10 c. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 31). Exact counterpart of the type specimen 
1941 :E 29 (from Shou-hien). 
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PI. 11a. (=the type specimen 1941:E 31). An exact counterpart Shansi, Hung- 
chao (Wen wu 57:8). (E 31 from Shou-hien). 

PI. lib. Sich’uan, Ch’eng-tu (=Si figs. 5, 6). Not quite id. with but closely kindred 
to PI. 11 c=the type specimen 1941 :E 33 (under E 33 1 specimen from 
Shou-hien, 1 from Honan, K’ai-feng). 

PI. 12 a. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 36). Exact counterpart of the type specimen 
1941 :E 38 (2 mirrors from Shou-hien). 

PI. 12 b. Honan, Lo-yang (=Lo fig. 9). Exact counterpart of the type specimen 
1941 :E 39 (from Shou-hien). 

Category G 

Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 42). Another piece Honan, Cheng-chou 
(Wen wu 1955:10). Exact counterparts of the type specimen 1941-.G4. 
Another specimen from Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (K’ao ku hue pao 1957:4) 
would seem (poor photograph) rather to resemble the type specimen G 5. 
Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 41). Another piece Sich’uan, Ch’eng-tu 
(K’ao ku t’ung him 1957:3). Exact counterparts of the type specimen 
1941 :G 10 (there were 2 mirrors from Shou-hien). 

Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 45). Exact counterpart of the type specimen 
1941 :G 14 (there were 2 mirrors from Shou-hien). 

Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 9). Another piece Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (Hu 
fig. 10). Exact counterparts of the type specimen 1941:G 15 (from Shou- 
hien). 

Category D 

PI. 14 a. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 44). Not id. with but closely kindred to 
PI. 14 b (=the type specimen 1941:D 19). 

PI. 14 c. (=the type specimen 1941:D22). An exact counterpart Hunan, Heng- 
yang (Wen wu 1954:6). (D 22 from Shou-hien). 

PI. 15 a. (=the type specimen 1941:D 27). An exact counterpart Shansi, Hung- 
chao (Wen wu 1957:8) (D 27 from Honan, Lo-yang). 

PI. 15 b. (=the type specimen 1941:D41). An exact counterpart Shansi, Hiao-yi 
(K’ao ku hue pao 1960:7). (D 41 from Honan, Lo-yang). 

Additional types 

PI. 15 c. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 12). This comes fairly near to type 1941:C 
17 and has a considerable affinity with type 1941:C 29; it should be of 
approximately the same date, 4th c. B. C. (of type C 17 there were two 
specimens from Shou-hien). 
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PI. 16 a. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 16). This stands close to types 1941:C 60, 
51, and should date in the 3rd c. B. C. (of types C 50, 51 six specimens 
from Shou-hien). 

PI. 16 b. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 34). Kindred to type 1941:E 14, should 
be dated in the 3rd c. B. C. (E 14 from Shou-hien). 

PI. 16 c. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 35). Kindred to types 1941:E 6 and E 16; 
should date in the 3rd c. B. C. (E 6 and E 15 both from Shou-hien). 

PI. 17 a. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 43). This is a highly interesting mixture 
of type 1941:E 16 and G 14 (both with specimens from Shou-hien). 
Probably dating in the 3rd c. B. C. 

PI. 17 b. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (MFEA, K. 11387). Specimen studied in detail in 
BMFEA 24, PI. 14. 4th or early 3rd c. B. C. 

PI. 17 c. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Ch’u wen wu chan lan t’u lu 1954, p. 35). But 
for the square middle frame id. with the type specimen 1941:B 5 (round 
central frame), of which a much finer specimen is in the MFEA (K. 11495, 
studied in detail in BMFEA 33, 1961 p. 98). Another specimen with 
round central frame Sich’uan, Ch’eng-tu (K’ao ku hue pao 1956:4). 6th 
or 5th c. B. C. 

PI. 18 a. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Ch’u wen wu chan lan t’u lu 1954, p. 35). The 
broad flat rim and the technique of the d6cor indicate an early date 
(6th or 5th c. B. C.?). 

PI. 18 b. Hunan, Ch’ang-sha (=Hu fig. 5). A certain affinity to specimen 1941:C 6 
may be observed (PI. 18 c here), which would place it in the 6th or the 
5th c. B. C. 

Several interesting facts are revealed by these localized finds. 

I. In the first place we learn that Hunan was one of the two principal centres for 
the manufacture of mirrors of the large category C., a worthy counterpart of the 
Anhuei centre round Shou-hien. 1 ) 

This is quite natural, since Hunan and Anhuei were precisely the territory of 
the powerful Ch’u state; the historical data are here confirmed by the archaeological 
finds. When specimens of this category have been unearthed in other regions (among 
the new finds: 2 from Sich’uan, 1 from Shensi; recorded in 1941:10 from Honan, 
1 from Shensi), 2 ) they had, as a rule, exact counterparts from Anhuei or Hunan. 
If we reckon Anhuei and Hunan as one, under the term “Ch’u”, we can now, thanks 
to the finds published, improve our figures: 

*) In 1941 I wrote (p. 55): “It is obvious that Shou-chou cannot have been the sole centre, in the 
Ch’u kingdom, where these classes of mirrors, here concentrated into one big category (C), have been 
cast; on the contrary, there must have been a great many Ch’u cities in which the Ch’u art flourished, 
and we have already mentioned that category-C mirrors have been unearthed as far South as in Ch’ang- 
sha.” 

*) K. Komai, Chugoku kokyO no kenkyu 1954, PI. 5 even avers that a mirror of type C 45 (like our 
PI. 4 a) was found in Pao-t’ou in Suei-yiian, on the border of Mongolia. 
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To the 82 specimens from the Ch’u state registered in 1941 are now added 33 more; 

To the 11 specimens from other regions we can now add 3 more. 

Whether these latter specimens found outside the ancient Ch’u were brought 
there by trade or warfare, or whether some artisans, who possessed the art of produc¬ 
ing C-type mirrors, occasionally settled down in other feudal states and worked 
there on a small scale is, of course, a moot question. 

There is, however, yet another fact to be observed regarding the new finds of 
C-type mirrors. In the survey made in 1941 the category C comprised no less than 
85 different types, some of them certainly closely resembling each other, with only 
minor divergences, but as a whole a category offering a remarkable variety and a 
rich set of artistic themes. I divided the class into 6 sub-categories (1941 pp. 55, 
58), and the interesting fact at present is that the Hunan finds offer examples 
from all six: 

a. Mirrors with only comma pattern in the principal zone (our PI. 1 a here). 

b. Mirrors with comma (or kindred) pattern in the principal decor zone and a 
quatrefoil outside the central band (or field), either simple (our Pis. 1 c, 2 a, b, 
15 c here) or prolonged into “stalks” and new embellishments (petals or quatrefoils) 
further out (PI. 16 a). 

c. Mirrors with comma (or kindred) pattern in the principal d6cor zone and 
slanting T’s, without further embellishments (our PI. 3 a, b here). 

d. Mirrors with comma (or kindred) pattern in the principal zone and slanting 
T’s, and with quatrefoils in the centre, either simple (PI. 3 c here) or prolonged into 
“stalks” and new embellishments (petals or quatrefoils) further out (Pis. 4 a—c, 
5 b, c here) or animals in between (no instances here). 

e. Mirrors with comma pattern in the principal zone, with or without quatrefoils 
or petals, and with animals (birds, dragons) and debased forms (remnants) of 
animals (Pis. 6 a—c, 7 a, 17 b here). 

f. Mirrors with comma pattern in the principal zone and zigzag lozenges (and 
kindred forms) as principal element (PL 7 b, c here). 

II. Categories E (our Pis. 8—12 b here) and G (PI. 12 c—13) appear to be less 
absolutely tied up with the local Ch’u art: 

Category E: 

To the 37 specimens from Ch’u registered in 1941 are now added 10 more in the 
new finds. 

To the 4 specimens from other regions are now added 8 more in the new finds. 

Category G: 

To the 19 specimens from Ch’u registered in 1941 are now added 5 more. 

To the 4 from other regions are now added 2 more. 

Yet even in these categories the Ch’u preponderance is clearly visible. 

III. The strangest phenomenon of all is the extreme scarcity, among the new 
finds published so far, of mirrors belonging to our large, important and exceedingly 
rich and varied category D, the Honan class of mirrors. The four specimens in Pis. 
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14 and 15 are so sporadic as to be almost insignificant. It would seem that, in spite 
of assiduous diggings in the neighbourhood of Lo-yang and in other Honan centres, 
the Chinese archaeologists have not yet found the fountain from which the earlier 
treasure hunters drew so copiously, resulting in the hoards of exquisite mirrors, 
technically perfect and full of richly varied d6cor motifs, which have been described 
by me in 1941. The Honan province of pre-Han mirrors is thus still principally 
known through that paper. 
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